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ILE Artist evolved the plan of housekeeping. She 
was young and blonde and she had a dual nature 
—no, not dual but multiple, and this was some- 
thing the Photographer could never understand. 
One of her many sides was that of intense practi- 

eality combined with perfect equity. In questions of art 
or ethics she soared into shadowy realms of thought, but 
in matters of finance her desire was for absolute objectiv- 
ity and tangible results. After earnest pondering on the 
scheme she wrote a detailed letter to the Teacher and an- 
nounced : “We will have a jinger jar.” 

In moments of inspiration she had a soul above spell- 
ing, and to the Teacher and the Photographer “Jinger 
Jar” endeared itself at once, and became more suggestive 
and harmonious than “ginger jar” could ever be. So the 
“J J” it became. 

The original problem was this: Can three women of 
different pursuits and strong individuality live comfort- 
ably, independently and inexpensively in a five-room, New 
York flat? The alternative was boarding, and since none 
of these women was a writer, even the dreary compensa- 
tion of boarding house “copy” was no object. 

One of the women spent several days each week in the 
country with her mother, one was never home to lunch- 
eons, and the other was at home most of the time. The 
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GCOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘*The inevitable weekly accounting to the ‘J. J. 


question was: how can the household ex- 
penses be shared with perfect fairness? 
This was the immediate problem to which 
the Artist bent her practical blonde head, 
and the answer inevitable and indisput- 
able as fate, was the “J J.” There was 
nothing theoretical or problematical 
about the “J J.” Money went in, and 
money came out, in coins and bills in- 
stead of figures on paper. A wad of 
string was jammed in on top of the “J 
J’s” wealth to deceive the passing burg- 
lar, who may not have read Mrs Lecks 
and Mrs Aleshine. And Eliza the “clean- 
ing lady” held her own counsel when 
the ginger jar was elaborately removed, 
or else hastily searched in her very pres- 
ence. For was she not a shining light 


in the African Methodist church and 
even on speaking terms with “de 
bishop?” Therefore her honesty was un- 
impeachable. 

Each member of the tenement put 
into the ginger jar a fixed sum weekly 
and also paid at fixed rates for such 
meals as she ate at home. Certain defi- 
nite expenses were to be met from this 
fund, and if a surplus existed, after a 
time, 2 dividend was to be declared. 
Accour.s were settled every week and 
so the ginger jar was always supplied 
with cash This simple device saved all 
worry and discussion when the ice man, 
the milk man, the paper man or the gas 
man appeared at the door with a bill. 
There was never a question as to who 
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THE JINGER JAR 5 


was to pay or who had charge, for the 
J J always paid. When anyone went 
forth to market she took some money out 
of the J J and brought it back its change. 


Occasionally the J J was even rash. 


enough to loan someone a little cash in 
exchange for a note of hand: “I owe the 
J J $1.” But settlements came weekly, 
and the J J was never destitute. To 
be sure the J J had a close call to bank- 
ruptcy when a somewhat premature div- 
idend was declared on Thanksgiving day, 
but the deficit was slowly made up by a 
little additional tax each week, and after 
that the J J wisely kept its capital to 
itself. 


Certain bills coming monthly made an 
especial strain at certain times. All 
food, laundry, cleaning and lighting ex- 
penses were paid for by the J J. There 
was no service to pay for, because the 
girls did their own cooking and cared 
for the tiny “tenement,” as they loved 
to call it, except on the two days when 
Eliza held sway with her infant son, 
who was so comical a “Gold Dust Twin” 
that the Artist could hardly restrain her- 
self from dressing him up in a ruffle and 
putting a plate on his head. 

The rent was shared equally and each 
one was to provide furniture for her own 
room, and such things as she chose for 


A frugal meai in the “tenement "’ 
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the general good. As the Artist wisely 
said: “We will not chip in for these 
things, but each provide something dif- 
ferent, so when somebody gets tired and 
won’t play, she can take her tin dishes 
and go home.” If one were not at meals 
she did not pay for them and if she 
brought a guest she paid the J J for him. 
The J J was inexorable even when the 
guest was the Critic, who came often and 
with apparent willingness. Perhaps his 
coming was disastrous to the housekeep- 
ing scheme, for ever the little winged 
god is practicing his archery in spite of 
the advanced thought and “new ideas” 
of bachelor men and maids. The Pho- 
tographer certainly was demure and un- 
ostentatiously paid her dues, when the 
Critic just “happened in,” or she met 
him on her way home from the studio, 
and had to bring him up to the flat to 
show him the photograph of her latest 
celebrity. She had a calm and discon- 
certing way of looking at one through 
her glasses, which hastily put away ro- 
mantic and frivolous thoughts; for was 
she not most of all wedded to her art 
and did she not glory in calling herself 
“a working woman?” The Teacher 
sometimes wondered just whom it was 
the Critic came to see, or if he really 
came to learn about the latest cleaning 
cempound or easserole dish. For the 
Critic was also a housekeeper, and the 
Critic was very tactful. The Teacher 
had a_ speculative 
mind, but many 
speculations she 
kept to herself, 
while the little 
artist and the pho- 
tographer pro- 
pounded astonish- 
ing theories of life 
and conduct just 
to see how they 
would work out. 
But this is wan- 
dering the 
firm basis of fact 
and finance, and 
all the facts of this 
story are true. 
The ginger jar 
itself was provided by the Photographer, 
who had always an eye for beauty in the 
dullest city streets. The J J was lov- 
ingly leaning against an ash can, and 
she was fascinated by its gray blue 
gleam half way down the block. The 
Photographer looks conventional, but she 
is not, to the little Artist’s sorrow, for 
the Artist being young and dreamful 


The original Jinger Jar 


has a theory of harmony in looks and 
deeds. The Photographer had no 
thought save that the ginger jar must 
be hers, so rang the bell and asked if 
she might buy it. “Sure, take it along;” 
and Biddy looked in amazement at the 
dainty lady clasping the sticky thing in 
her gloved fingers. 

As a complement to the ginger jar 
the Teacher one day discovered the 
“Workmen’s Day Book.” This was 
hailed with joy by the three “working 
women,” as it had in printed columns 
the days of the week, the rate per day 
and the final amount in dollars and 
cents. This was excellent to keep ac- 
count of all the meals eaten at home by 
the “tenementers” and their guests. 'The 
shade of the Critic hovers near. He al- 
ways did want to be “in it.” 

The very modest prices for meais were 
fifteen cents for breakfast, ten for lunch- 
eon, and twenty for dinner. In addi- 
tion one dollar and a quarter was put 
in weekly by each person. The flat 
chosen was in a convenient but not a 
fashionable locality and the rent was 
thirty dollars a month for five rooms and 
a bath. The kitchen had a gas range 
and all modern conveniences, and the 
place was heated by steam heat. With 
a very little calculation it can be seen 
that this rate of actual living expenses 
for three people, is very much less than 
that of boarding in moderate comfort 
in any large city. 
The sense of free- 
dom and indepen- 
dence and home 
life-was something 
out of all propor- 
tion to that found 
in the best of 
boarding houses. 

If cooking be- 
came burdensome 
the three met at 
some quiet restau- 
rant or with some 
of their tenement 
friends made little 
excursions into 
Bohemia, to Ital- 
: ian or Greek or 
Syrian restaurants or to Chinatown, 
where they discreetly balanced their 
chopsticks and scorned the silver fork 
which the celestial waiter slipped under 
the plate. These things were all very 
well for larks, but they all returned 
thankfully to their own home cooking, 
where a few well cooked dishes took the 
place of many table d’hote entrees, 
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THE JINGER JAR 


The artist's fire escape studio 


Only the very best food was bought, 
with abundance of fresh vegetables and 
fruit. Artist rejoiced her practical, 
romantic soul with the nearby Italian 
push-cart market. Here were color and 
vivacity, the most adorable of slum’ chil- 
dren, and artichokes and green peppers 
at an absurdly small price. The Italian 
groceries also afiorded the best of olive 
oil and all those things with strange, 
melodious names which make the Italian 
cook books such charming reading. The 
Artist and the Teacher got their cook- 
ing suggestions from many foreign 
sources, but they were after all cooks by 
inspiration, and knew by a divine in- 
stinct just when and where to “throw 
in” green peppers, or tiny onions, or 
summer savory. 

The Photographer had no genius in 
that direction. Somehow her experi- 
ments in the casserole dish never turned 
out as she expected them to. “Why,” 
demanded the Artist, “do you combine 
cauliflower, bacon and cheese? What 
is your idea?” There was no idea and 
the Photographer was excused from ex- 
perimental cooking. If when she re- 
turned to the little home at night her 


contribution consisted largely in lively 
word pictures of her “sitters,” and the 
people she had met during the day, and 
a vivid sense of being in touch with 
life—who can say that this is not as 
necessary as cooking and sweeping, in 
the art of making a home? And so she 
became the “man of the house,”—late to 
dinner, bringing unexpected guests, stay- 
ing away when she was wanted, forget- 
ting commissions or substituting some- 
thing impractical, “her own idea en- 
tirely.” “I can hardly stand you,” said 
the little Artist, “but I’m always won- 
dering what you will have to say.” The 
Teacher detected latent femininity be- 
neath these manly characteristics, but 
she was wisely silent and sympathetic. 

Both the Photographer and _ the 
Teacher were away much during the 
day, and so the artist girl who was the 
“child of the house,” became the home- 
maker and she had her long, free hours 
alone to work. She painted the slum 
children in the parks and she painted 
much from her airy perch on the fire 
escape. The sky can be as deep a blue, 
and atmosphere can be as poetic in mys- 
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tery over the chimney pots, in the city 
as in the country. 

The Photographer may have had no 
discretion in the matter of unusual food 
combinations, but she could and did get 
the breakfasts. To set forth fruit, 
breakfast food, coffee, bacon and eggs, 
or something equally simple, cal!s for no 
great play of imagination. This was 
the one performance in which the Pho- 
tographer could be called a creature of 
routine, although the Artist did say she 
fried bacon too “passionately,” when 
people were startled from their dreams 
by a violent sizzling, smoking and crack- 
ling and a pervasive fragrance through 
the house. 

The great point, however, to the 
Teacher, who had to make an early start, 
and to the “child,” who like all children, 
“hated to get up,” was the punctual 
preparation of the meal. This was con- 
sidered a sufficient equivalent for all the 
rest of the cooking shared by the other 
two. If this was the Photographer’s 
supreme act of punctuality for the day, 
who is so carping a critic as to say it 
was not enough? If it did not mean 
getting up in a eold house and buikliug 
the kitchen fire, it did mean getting up 
in a sleeping flat, sometimes before the 
steam heat was on, taking in the cream 
bottle from the dumb waiter and light- 
ing the gas range. To do all this and 
more, with the added grace of being 
“cheerful in the morning,” as the Artist 
said, was worth many lunches and din- 
ners prepared when one was up and 
awake. 

No one wished to shirk her share of 
the actual work, but each was allowed, 
as far as possible, to do the things she 
liked best to do. If the most of the 
cooking fell on the Artist, it was because 
she liked to cook and that often excused 
her from dish washing. 

The Teacher, who had dignity and 
poise, became the spokesman of the 
house; the one to encounter landlords, 
janitors or workmen, to make com- 
plaints, if need be, or to make arrange- 
ments. One thing balanced against an- 
other, and each one contributed her share 
of work and responsibility, so that no 
one had a very heavy burden. 

There was no difference in the regular, 
weekly contributions to the ginger jar, 
except in the payment for meals. Each 
one paid for the exact number of meals 
she ate at home, including the meals of 
her guests. This record was easily kept 
in the convenient columns of the Work- 
man’s Day Book—a zero meaning ab- 


sence. The attendance at meals was 
marked daily if possible, and every Sat- 
urday came the weekly accounting and 
payment for meals added to the regular 
dollar and a quarter for general ex- 
penses. This arrangement was very fair 
since there was hardly any waste of food; 
left-overs from dinner appearing again 
in some new and appetizing guise for 
luncheon. This lack of waste in good 
food material was perhaps the greatest 
item of economy. The things a servant 
would throw away, or warm up just as 
they were, found some new combina- 
tion or garnish to make them palatable 
and different. 

Two days a week came Eliza, the pious, 
tu wash and c’ean, so the housekeeping 
was not arduous. The Critic first in- 
treduced Eliza. He was an older house- 
holder and watched with much specu- 
lative interest this new experiment of 
three girls, in a tenement. The Critic 
had joined forces in an apartment the 
year before with an architect who had 
basely deserted him for matrimony and 
the suburbs. 

The furniture for the tenement was a 
matter of little difficulty. With couches, 
crex rugs, pretty curtains, a few chairs, 
and shelves and tables the place soon 
blossomed into daintiness and individu- 
ality. Chinatown was made to contrib- 
ute porcelain and picturesqueness, and 
the Ghetto yielded up treasures of cop- 
per and brass brought over by Rus- 
sian Jews. There were blue and white 
Japanese curtains at the windows and 
at the door a curtain of unbleached mus- 
lin with a border of peacocks and roses 
painted by the Artist, who made the water 
colors washable by mixing with white 
of egg and ironing. The most choice 
portiere was an old blue and white cov- 
erlet representing an Egyptian scene 
with obelisk, pyramids and camels. This 
had been rescued by the Artist from a 
missionary box in the west. She wisely 
argued that Minnesota fire sufferers 
would benefit more by a nice, warm, new 
blanket than a very old, thin coverlet 
with one hole in it; and that her future 
studio would be benefited by this very 
artistic hanging: 

A wash bench painted green was use- 
ful for two to sit on when dinner par- 
ties were crowded. Some old chairs were 
found in an antique shop, and the Pho- 
tographer rescued an old mahogany 
table from the oblivion of the kitchen 
in her mother’s home. “Sheraton legs?” 
said the Critic, “I say, that is good,” 
when the table had emerged into beauty 
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after daily rubbings with 
left over salad dressing. 

The “tenement,” as it 
came to be called, had a 
wide circle of friends— 
artists, professors, writ- 
ers, society people, stu- 
dents; but all real people 
and genuine people. 

There were many enter- 
tainments, formal and in- 
formal; and many gifts 
practical and otherwise 
came to the little place. 
“We seem to have no 
friends in medium cir- 
cumstances,” said the 
Artist. “They are either 
rich and live in brown 
stone fronts or else they 
are poor and live in tene- 
ments; like us.” 


The ** Workmen's Day Book'’ which complemented the 
jJinger Jar 


There are many of these 
little groups of housekeepers aud home- 
makers in apartments in large cities. 
Some are successful combinations of 
economy, independence and home com- 
forts. Some are failures—but many 
families are failures in individual hap- 
piness and freedom. In these groups of 
men or women a choice can be made, 
and a dignified retreat is possible if the 
combination doesn’t work. 

It was no sehool girl enthusiasm and 
play housekeeping which made the “ten- 
ement” a suceess. A scheme may work 
out’ theoretically and mathematically, 
but after all tangible problems haye been 
met, comes the personal equation; - the 
unexpected clashes of personality and 
temperament and the adjustment of re* 
sponsibility. 

The J J brilliantly solved all financial 
questions; and t three women had 
traits which are needed in any home, and 
too seldom found, alas, in families or in 
those groups of individuals who elect 
to live together. They were indepen- 
dent and respected each other’s inde- 
pendence. Each had her own work in 
the world, and her own friends, but she 
was large enough to look over the edge 
of her work at other people’s interests. 
That the work was different was one of 
the most fortunate things about it, for 
it prevented that deadly narrowness and 
tiresome “shop” talk, which is almost 
inevitable among women of one profes- 
sion. 

The “tenement” scheme worked well 
for two years. The three went their sep- 
arate ways in the summer, which was 


good for the fresh interest that brought 
them together in the winter. At the end 
of the second summer the Teacher and 
the Artist girl were listening for the step 
of their impulsive friend, the last to re- 
turn to the home from her wanderings. 
The casserole was steaming on the gas 
stove, the table with Sheraton legs was 
set invitingly, and the cat purred in his 
basket. “She’s late,” said the Artist. “I 
wonder what she’ll have to say.” “There 
she is.” and the door was flung open to 
a rustle, a flutter, a girl with shining 
eyes, her arms full of bundles and her 
hat on crooked. “Oh, my children,” she 
panted, “these four flights of stairs when 
one is old and fat.” “Stop right there,” 
cried the Artist: “you are trying to di- 
vert us, you always begin like that when 
you're guilty. Tell it at once whatever 
it is. What have you done now?” 


, “Well I might as well get it over,” she 


murmured, dropping her bundles on 
chairs and tables and into the cat’s bas- 
ket. “I'll tell you, but then I want food. 
I’m simply starved for home cooking. 
T can’t be with you girls next year. In 
fact I’ve just promised—it seems to us 
best—in fact the Critie asked me—” 
“But,” said the child of the house, 
“you are the only one who can’t cook 


_and the one who hates cooking anyway.” 


Then the Photographer blushed a rosy 
red, and her glasses—emblem of serenity 
—fell off her nose. “I learned to cook, 
this summer in the country with my 
mother, and, girls, I really don’t hate it 
after all.” 
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*** By George, we're done for, sure! Look at that corner table’’ 


The Lunch that Failed 


By Katherine Graham 


Dy T will be much easier,” 
she said, “and much less 
expensive,” and then she 
sank into silence and 
measured tucks with her 
eye. Her husband gave a 
thoughtful whistle and 
disentangled himself from the piazza 
railing, with the apparent intention of 
meeting the issue squarely on his feet. 
“I’m perfectly willing to try it, Gertie, 
if it’s all right. It has done a lot for 
you, but I wasn’t brought up that way, 
and to tell the truth I’m not keen about 
experimenting on Bob and Billy. The 
little chaps are all right now, and I’m 
not ready to say where a diet of puppy- 
erackers will land them.” 

Gertie’s blue eyes filled with tears, as 
Gertie’s blue eyes had an uncomforta- 
ble trick of doing. Tom, being only a 
man in the early stages of matrimonial 
ossification, could still be moved by 
tears. He spoke again, hastily: “Of 
course I want you to do what is best. 
You are their mother, and I suppose 
mothers always know by instinct what’s 


best for the youngsters. At least that’s 
what I’ve always thought.” 

Tom’s retreat to “mother instinct,” 
that deep-rooted, imperishable belief 
that seems to inhere in the masculine 
breast through all sorts of disillusion- 
ment, marked the rock-bottom of the 
conversation. When Gertie’s mother in- 
stinct was alluded to she usually dried 
her eyes, smoothed her hair and gathered 
up the family reins. “I do think it best, 
Tom, decidedly,” she said with firmness. 
“T have given the matter most careful 
study. It doesn’t sound attractive, Pll 
admit, but think how it will simplify 
living—no disorderly kitchen, no imper- 
tinent cook, smaller bills, no sickness 
and better health for us all.” 

Tom. retreated. “Better health for 
you, I’ll admit that, Gertie, but the 
kids and I don’t need a chatige of diet 
to regulate our health. Look at me,” 
and he pulled himself up and stretched 
himself out to six feet one of vigorous, 
deep-chested, brawny young manhood. 
“And the boys are just like me, hard as 
nails and red as winter apples. I’m the 
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feeble product of roast beef and pie and 
I think T’ll go hungry if you turn me 
out to grass. I“won’t have time to do 
a thing but eat. ,J’ll have to chew, chew, 
chew all day at the office if P’'m to éx- 
tract the same amount of nourishment 
from a handful of raw oatmeal that I do 
froma ‘sirloin steak. ..But”—as tears 
threatened—“you decidé it, of course. I 
guess I can stand itp although,” hope- 
fully, “as for the. bills; I could pull 
along as well as we’ve done lately, and 
as for a cook—Fudgef “there -must be 
somebody on this planet that could cook 
us three meals a day if you could -find 
her.” 

And now Gertie lost her temper and 
put down the tucks with dignity. “I’ve 
tried old-fashioned housekeeping, Tom 
Salisbury, as long as I’m going to. I 
ean’t cook and I wouldn’t if I could. 
Think of spending precious hours over a 
hot stove.” Tom murmured, “new gas 
one, just got it,” but she paid no heed. 
“Think of your wife slaving in a kitchen 
when everybody else is cool and comfort- 
able. No cook will come to Everbury, 
and you know it. You've got to eat dried 
beef and crackers and peaches 
for your dinner today. Just 
think what I’'d be doing if I 
had been so silly as to learn to 
eook.” Then Tom lost patience 
too. “All right. Do as you 
please. That’s the way it usu- 
ally ends. But I’ve always 
thought that it was a woman’s 
plain business to know how to 
eare for her family, just as 
much her end of the job as it 
is mine to furnish the cash.” 
And he tramped off to spend 
what was left of his brief Sat- 
urday half-holiday on the ten- 
nis courts. 

He played himself into good 
humor and came home cheer- 
ful. Gertie cried herself into a 
headache and came down re- 
signed. The twins, Bob and 
Billy, burst into frank expres- 
sions of disapproval as they be- 
held the comfortless repast 
which was to be the bridge of 
crossing from the barbarous 
eustoms of the past to the civil- 
ized methods of the future. 
Dried beef and crackers, as a 
meal, was not the ideal either 
of savagery or of civilization. 
It was a distinct failure, and 
was not productive of the spirit 
of cheerfulness which Gertie’s 


**Gertie made her table brignt with flowers” 


new gréen book proclaimed as the sine 
qua non of the better way. 

The twins went -to*bed sulkily, and 
grandma surreptitiously scrambled some 
eggs and stole softly up the back 
stairs to comfort her “lambs.” Grandma 
never interfered. She kept to her own 
room, for she recognized that the char- 
iot of progress was moving on the high- 
way of home—that was in the green 
book—and_ she wished to avoid the 
wheels. Grandma could cook, but she 
didn’t. -She did nothing that - would 
ruffle -Gertie’s serenity. She simply 
mended, which she was expected to’ do, 
and laughed quietly to herself with the 
tolerant laughter.of long experience. 
The old either weep for us or laugh 
at us, and the chances are that we know 
nothing of their laughter or their tears. 

The next morning, the battle having 
been successfully fought and _ the 
wounded conveyed to the rear, Gertie 
made her table bright with flowers and 
called the family. The sunny dining 
room was a pleasant place, and the first 
meal from the green book bid fair to be 
a great success. Milk, an uncooked but 
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tempting cereal with cream, berries and 
nuts—even Tom congratulated his wife 
as he kissed her good*by. It was a 
warm morning, and the breakfast had 
just the necessary delicacy. True, he 
missed his coffee, byt he knew the glass 
of milk was far better for his nerves, 
and he comforted himself with the 
thought that he would have some at the 
club where he afid numerous other subur- 
banites lunched together every business 
day in town. 

Gertie followed him to the door and 
handed him his paper and a small box 
carefully wrapped. 

“That’s your luncheon,” she _ said 
smilingly. “If we are really going to 
test this we must do so fairly. Will you 
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‘*Tom made a wry face, but promised, hearing the whistle of the 8.12" 


eat it?’ Tom made a wry face, but 
promised, hearing the whistle of the 
8.12, and realizing that he must do some 
lively sprinting to catch ‘it. 

“Nell and Jack are going to do the 
same thing,” called Gertie. “You will 
see Jack on the train.” 

He missed him on the train, but 
caught him at the ferry, and spotted 
also the little neat box beneath his arm. 

“Lunch at 1 in my office,” grinned 
Tom as he passed, and Jack, beholding 
the mate to his irreproachable box, 
nodded comprehendingly. 

At 1, Tom whirled around from his 
desk as Jack appeared. They gravely 
put their boxes upon a small table drawn 
between them,-and opened them. Each 
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betrayed the same interior. A paper 
napkin, raw meat-biscuit, ‘nuts, raisins, 
peaches. 

Jack rose calmly and dropped his en- 
tire midday repast into thé wastebasket. 
“T feel nine different kinds of a fool, 
and I’m.going out to get some grub,” he 
announced, with the unmistakable wrath 
of the hungry male. “You can «chew 
over that infernal dog ,biséuif if you 
want to, but you'd better come with me.” 
Tom greaned. “I can’t. I promised 
Gertie I'd make my lunch*off this truck 
today and it through.” 

“You're not going to keep it up?’ 

“Heaven knows. You'll have to ask 
Gertie.” 

“Well, heaven don’t’ know about me, 
I know. And I know’ I'm not going to 
eat like a foreign missionary meeting 
out of a shoe box if I know myself. 
Neli’s get another gwess coming. 
You’re a fool to give in to Gertie.” 

“May be so—but you don’t know 
Gertie.” Tom spoke ruefully, shied a 
few nuts at the office eat, and ate a 
peach. 

“Well, I know when I’m being a fool 
myself, all right, and so do you. If you 
lug any more shoe boxes of dago-stand 
stuff into New York you’ll-not eat alone. 
Tl get every fellow I know on the 
street in here to watch you being butch- 
ered to make a domestic holiday. So 
long. Meet you on the 5.40.” And 
Jack was gone. 

Tom found dinner that night, if not 
as attractive as breakfast, somewhat bet- 
ter than luncheon. There was a puree, 
whose raw taste he overlooked in the 
interests of starvation, nut paste sand- 
wiches made of something Gertie ealled 
“unfired bread,” milk for the boys and 
grape juiee for him, lettuce with French 
dressing and plenty of fruit. 

Being exeeedingly hungry, he ate 
heartily and Gertie congratulated her- 
self upon the evident suecess of the new 
scheme. She and the boys had fared 
pretty well, being fond of milk. She felt 
just a little unsatisfied, however, and 
when she went to bed, drank another 
glass of milk. Tom was wandering 
grimly around the upper hall in his 
bathrobe with the bottle of Jamaica 


“ginger’ in his hand. Neither made any 


‘confment, and “both pretended not to 


hear- the twins’--stifled laughter as 
grandma, makifig.for. the backstairs, 


dfopped ‘two spoons fork. 


The next’ morning,“after partaking 
*sparingly. of raw oatmeal, Tom's spirits 
fell as he.received with outward expres- 
sions ‘ef gratitude, the avell-filled box of 
luncheon. They rose again when he be- 
held Jack, similarly laden, and, as 
moved by one purpose, the two young 
-men .stepped quickly to the side of the 
ferryboat and cast into the river the 
“luncheon for school children” as sternly 
set forth by the green book. 

“Tt’s on me,” said Tom, briefly. “Let’s 
go to Sherry’s.” 

Over their steak and chops, flanked by 
every procurable and indigestible dish 
on the menu, they sat in contented si- 
lence. “It’s worth the price to see them 
sitting there on the table.” said Jack, 
with fervor, “even if poor human nature 
isn’t equal to the strain. It’s a spiritual 
satisfaction. I feel myself a man and 
not a box luncheon missionary meeting 
—those blooming things the girls go to, 
you know, and earry cold storage fod- 
der.” 

“By George—” with a changed ex- 
pression, “we’re done for, sure! Look 
at that corner table. That's Nell and 
Gertie right now. Eating raw eggs and 
lettuce at Sherry’s, are they? Tom, on 
my life we’ve caught them red-handed. 
Look!” and Jack, convulsed’ with 
laughter, rose from his seat, caught 
Tom’s arm and whirled him around. 
“Broilers, old man, as I’m a sinner— 
broilers and peas—I can see that much. 
Here, waiter, take this to those ladies 
at the corner table.” He scribbled has- 
tily on his calling card the closing sen- 
tence from the green book as read by 
Nell the evening before: “*‘A diet of 
simp'e, uncooked food will bring the 
blush of health to the cheek, will 
lighten care, lessen expense and create 
a spirit of gentleness and contentment 
in the home.’ If you girls will stay in 
town this afternoon we'll blow you to 
dinner and the theater. You get the 
tickets.” 
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Abroad with Lavinia—I 


By Thornton W. Burgess 


Is this the Bride? Nay, say not so! And now that home is left behind, 
It was—but that was years ago— Oh Father Neptune, pray he kind! 
At least twas two, No mal de mer, 
And that will do We beg, for her. 
To place her in the matron list, All wonderful is all she sees— 
Persuasively she doth insist. The golf on deck, the stewards’ fees, 
And who would dare The captain’s post 
Deny so fair As social host, 
An advocate of woman’s rights, The luxury on every side— 


Whose gentle rule her home delights > No jot escapes our matron-bride. 


Abroad. with Lavinia—ll 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 


The voyage is o’er and Naples lies 
To be explored with wondering eyes. 
Oh classic ground, 
To so impound 
So much of smell her alien nose 
Perforce turns up as forth she goes! 
Oh classic land, 
On every hand 
To careless shock, without offense, 
Her every neat, housewifely sense ! 


Her glass of goat’s milk at the door 
From nature’s font is drawn, and o’er 
The way there swings 
In festooned strings, 
No family wash hung out to dry 
But macaroni, dust and fly. 
And in the street 
Doth gossip greet 
At every turn, and laugh and jest, 
For thus does Naples greet her guest. — 
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UNFLOWER House came 
into beimg sometime in 
the thirties; the date and 
manner of its christening 
is not known; but the 
emblem that was either 
the oecasion or the conse- 

quence of its name can be seen on the 

front gable. It is situated in Boston, 
on the southwest corner of Mt Vernon 
and River streets. Once it gave directly 
on the Baek Bay, otherwise the Charles 
river; now a block or two of houses 

built on made land imtervenes. A 

glimpse of the river ean still be had 
from ithe front windows, giving its 
name of the Outlook to the little up- 

stairs study. An aecommodating ir- 
regularity in the width of the street 
throws the house out into the middle of 

Mt Vernon street,.adding to its many 

charms a blaze of eastern sunshine and 

a view, up under the meeting e!ms, of 

fine old mansions, which were once the 

glory of the Hill, in the days when Mt 

Vernon street was the center of fashion. 
They still retain the aristocratic sugges- 

tion, the atmosphere of’ birth and breed- 

ing that one looks for in vain in the 
more newly fashionable quarters. 
Sunflower House passed not long ago 


into the hands of Mr and Mrs Frank A. 
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Sunflower House, against its modern background 


" A City House with the Individuality of Home 


By Elizabeth Knight Tompkins 


nothing 


Bourne, architect and artist respectively. 
They have transformed it out of all re- 
semblance to its earlier self; and by their 
knowledge, taste and ingenuity they have 
realized the* ideal, so seldom attained, 
of a city house having the individuality 
and eharm of a country home. Here is 
conventional, nothing pres- 
cribed, nothing perfunctory; the limita- 
tions of city conditions do not suggest 
themselves. 

The house, unlike its namesake, turns 
its face away from the sun, fronfing a 
little west of north, and is built of white 
plaster and red tiles. To westward lies 
a garden, separated from the street by a 
concrete wall with a red tile coping. 
The entrance is on the north, on Mt 
Vernon street. Through a little vesti- 
bule (with a narrow door at the west 
end opening directly into the garden) 
one comes into the hall, small but most 
attractive with its strips of sage green 
velvet carpet on the dark polished floor 
and its walls papered with a striped 
paper in two shades of tax. There is a 
small reception room to the east and be- 
yond the stairs—these. of a pleasing co- 
lonial design, with white balustrade and 
dark cherry handrail. The reception 


room is papered zn a green self-patterned 
paper; high, smat!l-paned windows with 
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flower shelf and couch beneath occupy 
the outer walls. On the south it opens 
wide, through portieres, into the living 
room, 

The living room is on the left of the 
hall. Two large windows divided into 
small panes let in a flood of eastern sun- 
shine; below these are window seats, 
masking wood boxes, upholstered in 
green haircloth. The floor, of hard pine 
stained a deep sienna, once shellacked, 
and waxed, is mostly covered by a two- 
toned Turkish rug in green with slight 
decoration in old rose in the corners. 
The walls are covered with Japanese 
grass cloth in the natural tint; while 
at the top, the glory of the room, is a 
frieze, twenty inches wide, of water 
color paintings enlarged from sketches 
made in Norway by Mrs Bourne herself. 
The effect is altogether charming, the 
room being low studded enough to keep 
the frieze well within the angle of vision. 
The piano is of the Chippendale order 
of design with a dull finish most refresh- 
ing to see. It confirms Burne-Jones’ 
contention that a piano can be made an 
addition, rather than a detriment, to the 
beauty of a room. The mantelpiece is 
apparently of white enameled wood, like 


the rest of the woodwork; in reality it 
is of black marble artfully concealed by 
many coats of paint. The hearth is of 
green Grueby tiles. 

The pictures, here and all over the 
house, are hung each on two small seven- 
eighths inch wire nails. Mr Bourne 
gives his word that they will not mar 
any wallpaper when put in at the proper 
angle. A slight pressure of the finger, 
atter pulling them out, will entirely 
efface the mark. They seem, too, to be 
sufficiently strong for quite big pictures. 
How offensive the usual parallel lines 
of wire are, one does not realize until 
he has seen a wall free of them, un- 
troubled ky the consciousness of irre- 
parable damage done. 

The framing of the many photographs, 
well chosen reproductions of the finest 
art of all times, deserves to be noticed. 
The frames are of ebonized wood in the 
simplest possible design, and the wall- 
papers throughout the house, with one 
exception, are selected for their back- 
ground quality as well as their intrinsic 
beauty. The uniformity of the frames 
is restful and pleasing to the eye after 
the multifariousness in most houses. 

The dining room, across the hall, is 


The dining room of Sunflower House 
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Living room. Reception alcove 


a delightful room, with large windows 
to north and west, these last looking out 
into the garden. The walls are finished 
in plaster roughened into an irregularly 
regular pattern and painted dark red; 
the frieze and ceiling are ornamen 
with gold and copper leaf; in the center 
is a chandelier of cast brass, Flemish 
design, found in an antique shop in 
London. The curtains are of velour, 
a dull deep red, with cream batiste sash 
curtains, tied back with old gold India 
silk. The floor, partly covered by a rug 
in shades of Pompeian red and old blue, 
is stained a mahogany shade. Built in 
the wall near the fireplace is a decora- 
tive china cupboard. 

Beyond the dining room is the serv- 
ing pantry, built on by the present own- 
ers and projecting into the garden. In 
this, among other things of interest to 
the housekeeper, is a sink of German sil- 
ver, capable of a resplendent polish. A 
little more expensive in the beginning, 
it warranted to last a lifetime in un- 
diminished brightness. 


The’ kitchen is downstairs, on a level - 
Tt has been entirely. 


with the garden. 
remodeled and is now one of the most 
attractive rooms in the house. The var- 


nished paper is tiled in blue lines, with 
here and there a Dutch landscape. The 
kitchen china, arranged in glass cup- 
boards, is of blue Japanese ware. One 
of the new furnishings is a heavy marble 
slab, one and a fourth inches thick, for 
the preparing of food. Under this, sup- 
ported by brass tubing, pots and kettles 
hang in shining array. 

On the second floor are two bedrooms, 
a large bathroom, many closets, and the 
little ‘study so pleasantly called the 
Outlook. Mr and Mrs Bourne’s room 
is to the east, over the living room. It 
is papered in a salmon pink paper that, 
strange to say, no amount of sunshine 
seems to fade. The hangings are of pink 
and white rose flowered cretonne; the 
furniture is enameled in white and the 
beds have white dimity spreads with old- 
fashioned knotted fringe. The floor is 
covered with Japanese matting strewn 
with bunches of pink roses. The ad- 
joining bathroom has a varnished paper 
in a charming design of morning glories, 
most appropriate to a bathroom. 

The guest chamber, called the Mt Ver- 
non room, looking into the garden by a 
broad, many paned casement, is in yel- 
low and white, the paper Scotch roses 
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on a white ground, 
while the bed, a real 
antique four-poster 
with an arched can- 
opy, is hung with 
white dimity on 
which is appliquéd 
a border of yellow 
roses cut from cre- 
tonne. The floor is 
painted dark green 


with rag rugs. 
The Outlook, 
with windows to 


north and west, has Plan of first floor and grounds 


green walls and cur- 

tains of dotted, Swiss muslin strewn with 
pink roses in an unusually happy design, 
suggesting freshness, lightness and deli- 
eacy. The room is furnished with a 
large, comfortable couch and an inter- 
esting old desk, hiding secret compart- 
ments and drawers in its recesses. There 
is also a large, old-fashioned wing chair. 
There are many charming old mirrors 
about the house, 

Away up in the top is the most charm- 
ing room in the house, the studio, with 
many windows to the east and north. 
The fireplace, well brought out in the 


Living room and glimpse of dining room 


picture, is after a design of Mr Bourne’s. 
The white plaster hood is decorated with 
peacock tiles from Ravenna. 

To the right of the fireplace, on the 
south wall, is a cupboard made of old 
Dutch window shutters, most curious 
and interesting. At the other end of the 
room is another Dutch cupboard ar- 
ranged to hold sketches. The west wall 
is covered with burlap in the natural 
color, with dark stained lockers for 
sketches above. On this burlap sketches 
can be pinned for an exhibition, a row 
of electric lights, out of sight on a beam 
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Studio, the Italian fireplace 


overhead, providing the necessary light. 
On ordinary occasions the room is 
lighted only by candles and swinging 
Roman lamps. A tall Russian eandle- 
stick stands to the right of the fireplace. 
The pretty row of windows to the east, 
with its shelf of blossoming plants, un- 
fortunately does not appear in the photo- 
graphs. Under this is a most tempting 
eouch. In the third story is a'so a 
storeroom, extending to surprising di- 
mensions under the eaves, and a comfort- 
able, attractive maid’s room, ablaze with 
sunshine. 

Throughout the house every corner is 
utilized and arranged for a housekeep- 
er’s many needs. Convenience is made 
as important as beauty, with. the result 
that the house can be easily and well 
eared for by one maid. 

From all accounts, Sunflower House, 
in spite of its alluring name, was a 
shabby charmless dwelling when Mr and 
Mrs Bourne took it in hand. The won- 
derful results they have achieved must be 
encouraging to people about io remodel 
their own homes, for nothing has been 
done here that could not easily be imi- 
tated by those not gifted or skilled 
enough to originate the ideas. 


All the achievement does not lie in the 
house. The usual dreary town yard has 
been transformed into a charming little 
garden, undeii'ed by clothes-posts, the 
family washing being sent out into the 
eountry. Here, under a big green um- 
brella, Mr and Mrs Bourne, during the 
summer, have taken their meals when it 
did not actually rain, in the midst of 
bloom doubly enjoyable because in the 
heart of a big city. They have had small 
garden parties here on warm summer 
evenings, making the scene festive with 
colored electric lights strung from wall 
to wall. Ingenious contrivances have 
been used to get the greatest possible 
amount. of bloom and greenery. The 


“party ‘walls were already nearly covered 


by an ancient Boston ivy with a stem the 
size of a man’s arm. In the bare spaces 
hung small pots filled with ivy geranium 
and other drooping plants. On the 
shady side, next the south wall, rhodo- 
dendrons were banked; these made a fine 
display in the early summer. The who!e 
garden, except for a narrow bed skirting 
the walls, is turfed and stepping stones 
of red tile take the place of paths. 
Diagonally across Mt Vernon street is 
a picturesque old church, its belfry ris- 
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ing above the tiled 
top of the garden 
wall with so strong 3 
a suggestion of old 5 ; 
Mission scenes iu 
warmer lands that 


one half expects 


Cherokee and $36, 
Banksia roses to oe 
drip down over the pes? 


wall and the air to 
be laden with the 
tragrance of jas- 


mine and_helio- 
trope. 
All summer 


long window boxes 
add wonderfully to 
the charm of the 
house. They are 
not merely deco- 
rative features, for 
loving attention 
and understanding 
of plant needs 
have made verita- 
ble miniature gar- 
dens of them, pro- 
viding a _ succes- 
sion of cut flow- 
ers for the house. 
In their season the 
pansies fairly bub- 
ble over the sides 
in the luxuriance 
of their growth, 
while the nastur- 
tiums would climb 
in the windows 
below if wire screens did not prevent. 
Both pansies and nasiurtiums are picked 
every day, only to be succeeded the next 
morning by a fresh display. 

And in winter these same window 
boxes gladden the eye and the heart of 


Pian of second floor 
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Studio, with corner 


all who pass that way, for filled with the 
quaint little box plants, beloved of our 
grandmothers, they make restful touches 
of green against the whiteness of the 
winter landscape. Very much do these 
window boxes, the year through, add to 
the delightful indi- 
viduality of this 
charming home. 
Sunflower House 
is a wonderfully 
successful _realiza- 
tion of ideals, an ex- 
pression of the artistic talent 
applied to everyday home sur- 
roundings which lifts them out 
of the commonplace. The archi- 
itect and the artist have labored 
together. Each has_ supple- 
mented and rounded out the 
work of the other. Thus they 
have created a home, distinctive, 
delightful, a pleasure to them- 
selves and to their friends. 
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N impression prevails throughout 
the country that New York is un- 
domestic—that the New Yorker 

has no care but Wall street, no relaxa- 
tion but Broadway. “I could not live 
in New York,” a woman said to me not 
long ago. “Where should we come when 
my husband has a holiday?” This 
seems to express the feeling perfectly; 
that New York is a capital place to shop 
in, or to amuse yourself in; but no one, 
except a New Yorker, seems to be able 
to imagine having a home here. 

Yet walk down Fifth avenue some 
winter morning about 9 o’clock and see 
all the little boys and girls being left 
at school by fathers on their way down- 
town; make your way, if you can, be- 
tween the serried ranks of perambulators 
on the sunny side of Park avenue; or, 
attempt to press through the swarms of 
pink-faced babies in the Central park, 
and see if you can deny domesticity to 
New York. 

Indeed, the very vastness and diversity 
of such a city gives to family life within 
it something intimate and private—tue 
intimacy engendered of crowds, and the 
privacy that springs from the indiffer- 
ence of others. The country may be the 
best atmosphere for family affection, but 
among cities I think New York is not 
the worst. 

For the New York woman has long 
ago given up all those forms of activity 
which may be called the semi-social— 
the lecture, the woman’s luncheon, the 
cultural class. Formal visiting went 
out when “bridge” came in; and even 
the informal variety is waning. On the 
whole, I should say that here we take 
our pleasures after 6 o’clock, and spend 
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By Alice Duer Miller, 


Author | The Modern Obstacle, Cal- 


ron’s Prisoner, etc 


[This is the first of a series of papers by different authors. 


the life of the metropolis on the domestic and 


icturing 
Feminine side. Owing to the illness of Miss Caroline Duer, 
who was announced as the author of this article, it has 
been prepared by her sister, Mrs Miller.]} 


quite as many of our daylight hours in 
our own houses as the women of other 
towns. To the outsider it may not look 
so, owing to the characteristic New York 
custom of leaving word at the door that 
one is out between the hours of 3 and 5. 
But of course that does not mean we are 
out. It merely means that we gener- 
ously guarantee you immunity from 
wasting time, if you visit us between 
those hours. If by any mistake you are 
let in, we will receive you with the 
frankest apology for having been at 
home at the time when only those who 
don’t want to see us would think of 
coming. 

We can hardly, however, connect the 
idea of home with any residence in 
which we spend only two or three months 
of the year; and the fact is, that some 
twenty years ago, New York discovered 
country life. In old times “to spend the 
winter in the country” used to be the 
outward and visible sign of financial re- 
verses. Today it is the luxury of the 
very rich. Those who can afford it keep 
their country houses open all winter and 
spend every Saturday and Sunday in 
them. Under these circumstances town 
bringing up loses half its terrors for 
children. 

This is a change from the days when 
our fathers and grandfathers used to 
live in Great Jones and Barclay streets, 
and were content to settle down on the 
fifteenth of September after six weeks 
at Saratoga or Richfield Springs. 

We owe the change largely to the lit- 
tle communities who, originally for the 
love of sport, first settled at Hempstead, 
or Westchester, or Bernardsville; and 
many more New Yorkers would, I think 
follow their example were it not for the 
education of their children. 
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For the general seriousness in regard 
to the subject of education has seized on 
New York, and has produced a strong 
——-* in favor of the private school 
for boys and girls alike; instead of the 
governess and small class which used to 
be the favorite method fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The New York school, long 
suffering as it has learned to be, will 
not wait until Christmas for its pupils, 
and so the parents of school children are 
dragged back to town about the first of 
November. 

This passion for the country is the 
greatest change in our life of recent 


“years, and the other—more purely social 


in character—is the great influx of 
people from other cities. I do not mean 
the October immigration, when the west 
and south fill our hotels and shops and 
theaters for a few weeks while they are 
buying their winter clothes. I mean the 
great mass of individuals who come here 
to live, and to become if possible part of 
one of our social groups. Newport has 
had a good deal to do with this. New- 
port has always been as much a water- 
ing place for Boston as for New York, 
and of late for Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton and Pittsburg as well. To those 
who have achieved Newport, New York 
is a bagatelle. 
The newcomer in New York 

But without some such initiation as this 
it must be a dreary thing to come from 
some smaller place to make a home here, 
whether the newcomer desires social suc- 
cess, or is ambitious of nothing but a 
commonplace, sociable everyday life. 
For New York is not sociable. Nothing 
in its organization opens a way to out- 
siders—and this applies to all sets: from 
the smartest up and down. 

The inhospitable character of New 
York has become a byword and a re- 
proach, and is supposed by the rest of 
the country to be something deliberate 
and studied on the part of the metrop- 
olis, whereas the true reason is far 
simpler. New York is selfsufficient. If 
already has more pleasures than it has 
time for, more friends than it can see, 
more interests than it can attend to. 
Life to the New Yorker is a long process 
of selection, of sacrificing the less for 
the more desirable, and I don’t know 
how it is that the newcomer is almost 
always among the things sacrificed. 

It must indeed be a bitter thing for 
anyone who has had a natural place in 
some pleasant little town, who has been 
known and appreciated there, to come 


_to New York and see the great stream 
passing him by. It must be bitter, I am 
sure, and long and loud is the complaint 
of these newcomers who “cannot be 
happy in New York.” How familiar 
one becomes with their phrases: “Oh, 
well, I may be peculiar, but I hate New 
York.” They attribute their discontent 
to all sorts of things—the noise, the big- 
ness, but it is not really the noise and 
the bigness that they object to, but the 
loss of their own sense of individuality. 
They are naturally depressed at the pain- 
ful process of finding their own level 
without the buoyant assistance of family 
friends and local tradition. They do not 
see how much they are asking in expect- 
ing that New York should seek them out 
on account of their unassuming worth. 
They do not see that the very vastness 
of such a town is an opportunity, for 
surely where there are so many differ- 
ent kinds of people their own chance of 
finding the kind of people they like is 
greater. Just in proportion as they rec- 
ognize this opportunity and meet it with 
courage and good temper they will make 
a success of New York life. 

I have in mind two young couples 
who came here some years ago from one 
of our other great cities. They came 
for business reasons merely. They were 
all well-to-do; well-educated people with- 
out any pretense to fashion in their own 
town, and they made no attempt to at- 
tain it here. One of these couples has 
made a success of life and the other has 
not. I feel I must define what I mean 
by success. I mean that they have got 
something from New York, that they 
are happy and at home in it, and they 
realize that it gave them an opportunity 
that they could never have had at home. 
For it happens that in their own city 
there is only one thoroughly successful 
group, and the practical, hard-headed, 
objective qualities of the young man 
did not appeal to it. Here, however, he 
at once found people to whom exactly 
those qualities did appeal—just as had 
he had any number of other qualities, he 
eould have found a market for them. 

The other couple, who have become 
most depressing young people, are still 
trying to live here exactly as they lived at 
home; are longing for a few -intimates 
who will “drop in” all day long and 
dine with them every evening. They 
are still homesick for the little clique of 
safe, ready-made friends with whom they 
were brought up. They like to tell you 
that they are not New Yorkers—a quite 
unnecessary piece of information—and 
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are still eager to explain that in their ion on the east side of the park as New 
own town eo were not friendless and York from Brooklyn—I could hardly 
ignored. put it more strongly. I do not know 


And when I come to think of it, I am 
not sure but that this lack of desire to 
explain ourselves, to give ourselves good 
recommendations, is characteristic of 
New York. We do not go about explain- 
ing that in our own circles we are con- 
sidered extremely comme il faut. Per- 
haps this arises from New York conceit, 
or perhaps we have grasped the fact that 
these explanations are always useless; 
and there is something in the attitude, 
whether it springs from conceit or not, 
which gives to the metropolitan a cer- 
tain assurance and poise. 

For it must be remembered that we 
poor New Yorkers have to live all our 
lives in this cold, unfriendly atmosphere 
of which outsiders so bitterly complain; 
and it is not that we have found any 
charm to keep the vastness and indiffer- 
ence of New York from hurting our 
sensibilities, but that we have had to 
cultivate a prudent robustness in our 
feelings. If there are great disadvan- 
tages in living in a large city, there are 
great and salutary advantages. One 
learns one’s level, one learns to live and 
let live, not to be petty and overcriti- 
eal. Convention has not the terrible 
power it has in smaller places, gossip 
cannot spread so universally where we 
are not profoundly intimate with each 
other’s lives. It is noticeably true here 
that gossip is not our social stock in 
trade. Our subjects of conversation: are 
quite as trivial, but they do not turn so 
exclusively on what Jane said and Jack 
did not do, for the reason that half the 
people present don’t know Jack, and an- 
other quarter don’t take any interest in 
him. No event here is as important, as 
exciting, so much a thing to be turned 
over and sucked dry, as the smallest 
happening is in a smaller place. Heaven 
knows I do not wish to be pharisaical, 
or to deny to New York its crudity and 
its vulgarity and its indifference, but it 
has virtues which the New Yorker 
misses, and is right to miss, in going to 
more provincial communities. 

New York is a world in itself. Just 
as we have a large German population, 
a Chinatown and a little Italy, so we 
have, I do not know how many, complete 
social organizations. There, for in- 
stance, is the upper West Side, which 
is, I am told, as exclusive as Vienna 
(though I am not so fortunate as to know 
‘much about either), but it is as com- 
pletely divided from the world of fash- 


why the set of people who are supposed 
to have the best of everything should 
have left the Riverside Drive with the 
view of the Hudson and the Palisades to 
those it does not even visit, but so it is. 
South of the park an address will give 
little information concerning social posi- 
tion. The fashionable world is scat- 
tered from Washington square to East 
90th street, but with the park we come 
toa geographical division, and you may 
be sure that as you drive along that 
lovely avenue above the river not one of 
the houses you pass is inhabited by a 
member of that society with which the 
newspapers are making us all so delight- 
fully familiar. 

The representation of this society in 
newspapers, magazine stories and novels 
is strangely naive for the most part; the 
local color is deplorably bad. The con- 
scientious novelist who would study 
years before laying his scene in the 
court of Henry VIII intrepidly depicts 
the highest circles of social life with- 
out the very smallest knowledge of his 
subject. If he only makes people rich 
enough and rude enough, if he sprin- 
kles in a few divorces and a Wall street 
deal or two, he feels perfectly satisfied 
that he has represented an insolent and 
depraved plutocracy to the life. And so, 
perhaps, he has. His great ladies are 
deliberately haughty and willfully in- 
sulting. They seek out his obscure and 
beautiful heroine for the purpose of ad- 
ministering preposterous insults; society 
in short is pictured as a particularly 
close trust, organized incidentally to 
spend money, but above all things to keep 
everybody else out. 


No organized society 


This view, almost childlike in its sim- 
plicity, is the direct result of human 
egotism. How much pleasanter it is to 
assume that the rich and great are 
banded together to ignore you, rather 
than to admit that they are not aware 
of your existence. If plain Mrs Smith 
or Jones forgets to bow to you, you 
think she has poor eyes or a bad mem- 
ory; but if important Mrs Robinson 
passes you by, you say bitterly, “that 
you suppose you are not rich enough for 
her.” Of course, you would rather 
think Mrs Robinson is remembering 
to cut you, rather than to imagine 
that you never made the least impression 
upon her. It is much more painful to 
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think yourself insignificant than to 
think her a snob. Unhappily these views, 
though consoling, are quite incorrect. 
No one is trying to keep you out of 
soriety, for the best of reasons; there is 
no organized society to keep you out of. 
Perhaps, in the eyes of the country, New 
York fashionable life does not seem to 
have much in common with democratic 
principles, but it has this in common, 
that nothing in it is fixed; no one’s posi- 
tion is absolutely assured, because it ex- 
ists only in the opinion of others, In 
England an aristocracy is possible only 
because the great middle class admits it, 
and likes it, and upholds it. Here we 
have no such class, and will never have 
an aristocracy. There is nothing perma- 
nent in our society. The “ultra-smart” 
of last year has deteriorated into the 
“respectable rich” of this, The “vulgar 
new” of this year will be the “ultra- 
smart” of next. There is no house which 
is an open sesame to all the others, there 
is no plan, no breastworks, no close cor- 
poration. Society is nothing but a con- 
venient number of people who want to 
be amused, and who, for some reason not 
very clear to outsiders, do not happen 
to bore each other. 


Getting into society 


Someone has said that to get into 
London society you must feed people, 
amuse people, or shock people. Here 
you must at least attract their attention 
—not the easiest task in the world. And 
having once attracted their attention 
you must make it evident, if you are 
an outsider, that you have something to 
bring: beauty, if it is conspicuous 
enough; brains, if they are coined into 
the small change of social intercourse; 
money, if you know how to use it. It 
is not enough to be well-born, well-bred, 
well-off, well-dressed, well-educated. 
Not a block of the residential parts of 
New York but is filled with people who 
are all of these. There is another re- 
quirement, in order to be desirable 
socially, namely, to have something to 
contribute to the general gayety. Men 
have grasped this fact in business. A 
man does not go and ask another for a 
job on the grounds that there is nothing 
against him. But women seem to feel 
that an absence of any disqualification 
should set them in society at once. 

I find myself falling into the news- 
paper trick of talking of it as if it were 
a definite thing, like a club, or a secret 
society. Indeed, the latter seems an ex- 
cellent simile for the popular notion; 
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for I notice that an absurd handshake 


under the nose and a drawling intona- 
tion are supposed to be to society as a 
grip and password. Alas, if fashion 
were so easily imitated, who would not 
be fashionable! These badges—this 
handshake and drawl never known in 
any drawing room known to fashion— 
are the offspring of the fertile imagina- 
tion of the rank outsider. If people in 


this particular set have anything in 


common it is an ease, an assurance, a 
certain shade of manner, a knowledge of 
the world, an unconscious attitude, 
which, good or bad, springs from within, 
and cannot, like the fictitious handshake, 
be imitated. 

Distrust anyone or any article or any. 
book that tells you that certain habits, 
actions or words are “the thing.” Noth- 
ing is ever “the thing.” There are no 
fashions except perhaps in women’s 
clothes. The author who figures in thea-. 
ter programs, and fashion hints, is fond 
of such phrases as: “Everyone of any 
prominence is keeping turtles this year ;” 
“Today the smart woman bows from the 
waist;” “At fashionable lunches noth- 
ing is mentioned but Bernard Shaw.” 
Does anyone believe these assertions? 
I suppose someone must or they would 
not appear. 

The nearest approach to a fashion 
among the fashionable was “bridge,” 
when it first appeared some six years 
ago, but how quickly it spread all over 
the country! Bernard Shaw, too, was 
talked of by all sorts and conditions. 
Fortunately for the feelings of that icon- 
oclastic socialist, a knowledge of his 
works was never regarded as a passport 
to society. 

In fact, I think these waves, these fads 
and cults are confined to smaller places. 
Conscious imitation and a desire for 
uniformity is provincial, and New York, 
whatever it may be in comparison with 
the old world, is less provincial than the 
rest of the country. We can hardly 
avoid acquiring a knowledge of Euro- 
pean ideas. So many people have sons- 
in-law in the peerage, and daughters in 
the Faubourg; so many have rented 
moors in Scotland, and yachts at Cowes 
and villas in Italy, have entertained the 
kaiser, and dined with the king. 

As long ago as 1842, when de Bacourt 
was a very reluctant minister to this 
country from France, he found New 
York a little less provincial than the rest 
of the country. And if the rest of the 
eouniry has progressed in sixty years, so 
in as marked a degree has New York. 
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Truthful Jane 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 
Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Resurrection of Miss Cynthia, etc, etc 


Part I1V—Chapter VII 


ORE than a fortnight 

had passed and Jane 
was still engaged in 
“doing second work” 
in the modest detached 
villa, otherwise known 
as the residence of 
Mr and Mrs James Livingstone Belknap. 
Toward the end of her first week of serv- 
ice she had received a letter from her 
good friend, Bertha Forbes, urging her to 
return to England at once in the com- 
pany of an acquaintance who was to be 
sent across on custom business. “I will 
arrange for the transportation,” added 
Miss Forbes generously. “I want to feel 
that you are safe at home with your 
family once more.” 

Jane read this letter at the close of a 
peculiarly trying day, in which she had 
encountered divers rapids and cross cur- 
rents in both kitchen and parlor. Mary 
MacGrotty was downright cross, Master 
Belknap peculiarly and aggravatingly 
mischievous, and Mrs Belknap, griev- 
ously disappointed in her enlarged 
ménage, inclined to concentrate her irri- 
tation upon Jane’s defenseless head. 

“Sure, an’ that gurl’s more trouble 
than she’s worth to ye,” Mary Mac- 
Grotty had declared; “an’ I towld yez 
when I come as how I e’u’dn’t stan’ fer 
no second gurl under me feet.” 

“If you weren’t away so often, Mary,” 
began Mrs Belknap weakly, “I should—” 

“Sure, an’ I can’t help that,’ inter- 
jected Miss MacGrotty strongly. “Blood 
is thicker ’an water, I’m thinkin’, an’ 
me fambly is that delicut an’ ailin’. Me 
cousin’s wife’s mother was tuk bad of a 
Sunday,” she added darkly. “I’m ex- 
pectin’ to hear of her death most any 
an’ the fun’ral be to Brook- 
yn. 

Mrs Belknap sighed apprehensively. 
“By the way, Mary,” she observed in a 
carefully modulated voice, which asked 
for information only, “have you chanced 
to see my carved shell comb anywhere 
about the house? I must have dropped 
it from my hair, I think, and I haven’t 
been able to find it.” 

Mary MacGrotty faced about. “TI have 
not!” she said emphatically. Then she 
pursed up her lips. “Hev you asked her, 


mum?” she demanded in a sepulchral 
whisper. 

“You mean Jane? Oh, yes, I told her 
of my loss yesterday. Never mind; I 
dare say I shall find it soon. I hope so, 
anyway. It was rather a valuable comb 
given me by Mr Belknap soon after we 
br ymarried, so I think a good deal 
of it. . 

Miss MacGrotty’s red elbows vibrated 
slightly as her young mistress left the 
kitchen; and Jane, who entered a mo- 
ment later in quest of a glass of water 
for her young charge, found her smiling 
evilly into the depths of an iron pot. 

“Tf you’ve got her comb hid away any- 
wheres,” muttered Mary, “you’d better 
watch out; she’s onto yez!” 

“But I haven’t hidden her comb,” re- 
torted Jane, shaken out of her usual at- 
titude of calm disdain toward the presid- 
ing genius of the kitchen. “You know 
I wouldn’t do such a thing.” 

“Aw; do I thin!” jeered Miss Mac- 
Grotty. “Well, you moind what I say; 
that’s all! J ain’t a-goin’ to be blamed 
fer your doin’s, miss.” 

“T shall have to go back to England,” 
Jane told herself, as she left the kitchen, 
hot with rage and shame. 

Master Belknap was for the moment 
playing peacefully in his sandpile, and 
Jane, who had been bidden to keep close 
watch upon his movements, stood look- 
ing down at him, winking fast to keep 
the angry tears from clouding her eyes. 
One, two, three great sparkling drops got 
the better of her and fell flashing into 
the sand; then Jane glanced up to find 
John Everett looking at her with an ex- 
pression of poignant anxiety on his hon- 
est face. 

“You are crying,” he said in a low 
voice. “Oh, why? Doesn’t my sister—” 

“Oh; it is nothing; I~” To her im- 
mense dismay Jane choked over an un- 
mistakable sob which wrenched her 
slender throat. “I wish you would— 
not—” 

“But I can’t help it, when I see you so 
unhappy. Haven’t you any friends in 
America ?” 

“No-o—that is; I have one,” said Jane, 
Bertha Forbes’ unanswered 
letter. 
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“A man?” he asked, with sudden sharp 
anxiety. 

Jane looked at him indignantly. “I 
don’t know any men,” she said. 

“You know me,” he murmured. “I 
should like to be your friend, Jane; 
may I?” 

The girl made no reply. Instead she 
turned and walked steadily toward the 
house. “I will go back to England,” she 
assured herself a second time. But when 
at last she had leisure to answer Miss 
Forbes’ letter she found herself refusing 
her kind offer point-blank. “I could not 
put myself under so great an obligation 
to you,” she wrote. “Besides, I am quite 
safe and not too unhappy here; and I 
shall soon have earned the money for my 
passage.” 

Miss Forbes read this ingenuous epistle 
with a suspicious lifting of her sagacious 
brows. “I think Til try and run over to 
Staten Island and see what sort of a 
place she’s in,” she said aloud. 

The very next day Mrs Belknap wanted 
to know if Jane had seen her second-best 
gold hatpin. And the day after that, 
three fine embroidered handkerchiefs 
were missing from the little inlaid box 
on her bureau. : 

Mary MacGrotty displayed her big 
white teeth in a malevolent smile when 
Jane rather fearfully mentioned this last 
circumstance in the kitchen. “You don’t 
suppose the wind could have blown them 
away last Monday, do you, Mary? It 
was blowing hard, I remember,” Jane 
said, nervously twisting her apron 
strings. 

“It ’ud sure be a strong wind to lift 
’em out the missus’ box, I’m thinkin’,” 
said Miss MacGrotty drily. “But they 
wuz lifted, all right; an’ no one knows 
it better ’an you, Miss Innocence, wid 
yer purty face an’ yer big saucer eyes.” 

Jane stared at the grinning face, her 
own paling. “You are a bad, cruel 
woman!” she cried, “and you are not 
honest. I saw you take sugar out of the 
jar, and tea out of the caddy!” 

Miss MacGrotty burst into a furious 
fit of coughing. “Aw, you impident lit- 
tle spalpeen, you!” she hissed, her face 
purple with rage. “Git out o’ me kitchen 
this minute. We'll attind to your case 
prisintly. Yis, indade; T’ll not have 
my character blackened by a light-fin- 
gered gurl from nobody knows where. 
Yis; you may stare, miss. You niver 
come honest by the foine rings in yer 
box, I’m thinkin’, an’ the little goold 
watch wid a di’mon’ in the back, an’ the 
locket wid pearls.” 


“You have been in my room ?—look- 
ing at my things?’ gasped Jane. “How 
dare you?” 

“Git out o’ me kitchen or I'll take the 
poker to yez!” shouted Mary. “How 
dare I? indade! Ye’ll find it ain’t best 
to gain the ill will o’ Mary MacGrotty 
afore you’re t’rough.” 

Notwithstanding this threat an omi- 
nous calm prevaded the Belknap kitchen 
for more than a week thereafter. But 
Jane fancied that she could perceive a 
growing coldness in her young mistress’ 
demeanor, although she was slowly learn- 
ing Master Belknap’s devious ways, and 
had “contrived” on more than one occa- 
sion to avert serious disaster of that 
young gentleman’s planning. 

“Jimmy dear, I’m almost distracted,” 
Mrs Belknap confided to her husband one 
evening; she shut the door softly after 
a careful reconnoissance of the hall. 

“Why, what’s the matter, dear girl?” 
he asked. “Has Buster been up to his 
tricks again? Or is Mary’s cousin’s 
wife’s mother’s brother ‘tuk bad wid 
cramps’.” 

Mrs Belknap heaved a deep sigh as 
she shook her head; her pretty white fore- 
head was puckered into unbecoming folds 
of deep anxiety. “Jt’s Jane,” she said, 
in a sepulchral whisper. 

“Tf you don’t like the girl, get rid of 
her,” advised Mr Belknap strongly. “I’ve 
thought all along this two maid business 
is a mistake for us. It’s too—er—com- 
plicated, somehow.” 

“Oh, Jimmy Belknap!” exclaimed his 
wife reproachfully, “it was you who ad- 
vised me to get another girl. You simply 
made me do it; you know you did. Mary 
is away so often, and—” 

“Bounce Mary, too!” cried the per- 
fidious Mr Belknap cheerfully. “Let’s 
have a new deal all the way ’round, Mar- 
garet. That Mary’s a fraud, or I’m a 
duffer.” 

“Oh, but Jimmy, she’s such a good 
eook. And I’m sure I couldn’t get an- 
other like her. Why, poor Mrs Bliss 
hasn’t had a girl these last two months, 
and she tells me she’s tried everywhere! 
And the people across the street are 
alone, too, and—” 

“T can cook,” put in Mr Belknap con- 
fidently. “You just let me get the break- 
fast. When I put my mind to it there’s 
nothing I can’t do about a house.” 

“Oh, you!” scoffed his wife, reaching 
up to pull a lock of wavy hair on Mr 
Belknap’s tall head. “After you’ve got- 
ten breakfast, Jimmy, it takes me all the 
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“morning to put the kitchen to rights 
again.” 

“But my coffee is out of sight,” pur- 
sued Mr Belknap complacently, “and my 
poached eggs can’t be beat. I believe”— 
boldly—“I could make a pie!” 

“Of course you could,” agreed his 
wite ironically, “but I shouldn’t want to 
be obliged to eat it. But, seriously, 
Jimmy, I’m losing things—almost every 
day some little thing. Do you suppose 
its Jane?” 

Mr Belknap looked grave. “It’s more 
likely to be Mary,” he said. “Perhaps,” 
he added hopefully, “it’s Buster. He’s a 
regular magpie. Do you remember about 
my slippers?” ‘ 

Both parents paused to indulge in rem- 
iniscent laughter over the memory 0 
the missing slippers which had been 
found after days of fruitless searching 
—in the spare bedroom under the pil- 
lows. 

“He was helping me pick up,—the 
blessed lamb!” said Mrs Belknap fondly. 
“But I’m sure he hasn’t picked up my 
shell comb, two hatpins, half a dozen 
handkerchiefs, my best white silk stock- 
ings, and your college fraternity badge.” 

Mr Belknap whistled sharply. “What a. 
he exclaimed, “has my frat pin disap- 
peared? 1 say, Margaret, that looks 
serious !” 

“It was in my jewel box,” went on Mrs 
Belknap solemnly, “pinned carefully 
tc the lining of the cover. You know 
1 searcely ever wear it now; I’m saving 
it for Buster. But I happened to go to 
the box for something else the other day; 
and, Jimmy, it’s gone!” 

Mr Belknap fidgeted uneasily in his 
chair. “Confound it!” he murmured, 
“Well, Margaret, I’d advise you to get 
rid of both of ’em; and meanwhile lock 
up your valuables. We can take our 
meals out for a while, if worse comes to 
worst.” 

“] hate to think it’s Jane,” sighed 
Mrs Belknap; “she seems such a nice girl. 
But appearances are so often deceptive; 
T really ought to have insisted upon ref- 
erences.” 

“From the lady smuggler?” Mr Belk- 
‘nap wanted to know. 

His wife dissolved in helpless laughter. 
“T never believed that story for a min- 
ute,” she said, “nor the Jane Evelyn 

‘ Aubrey-Blythe part, either. She simply 
wanted me to think that she wasn’t an 
ordinary servant, poor thing. It would 
be dreadful to go drifting around the 
world, drudging first in one house and 
then in another; wouldn’t it, Jimmy? I 


am sure I can’t think what sort of a 
maid I should have been.” 

Mr Belknap surveyed his wife smil- 
ingly. “You'd have got me all right, 


whatever you were doing,” he assured 
he 


r. 

“Not really?” 

“Sure! I never could have resisted 
those eyes, dear, nor that mouth—never 
in the world!” And Mr Belknap illus- 
trated his present susceptibility to the 
compelling charms of the features in 
question in a way which caused his pretty 
wife to laugh and blush, and assure him 
(fondly) that he was a foolish boy. 

“Then you really think I would better 
give both the girls warning?” Mrs Belk- 
nap asked, rather faintly, visions of the 
empty kitchen with its manifold tasks 
rising fearfully in her mind. 

“That’s what I do when there’s a bad 
snarl in the office,” Mr Belknap told her 
seriously. “A good clean breeze of dis- 
cipline that sweeps everything before it 
is a mighty good thing at times. Let ’em 
go. We got along all right before we 
ever saw Mary MacGrotty or Jane hy- 
phen-what-you-may-call-her, either; and 
we shall live all the peacefuller after 
they’re gone.” 

“But the missing articles—don’t you 
think I ought to make her give them 
back? Isn’t it a bad thing for a young 
girl like Jane to think she can—be so 
wicked, with impunity ?” 

“Tt isn’t ‘impunity’, as you call it, if 
she loses her place.” 

“Yes, Jimmy; it is. She could get a 
dozen other places tomorrow. People 
are so nearly frantic for help that they’ll 
take anybody. Why, Mrs de Puyster 
Jones actually told me that she expected 
to lose a certain amount every year. She 
says that it used to worry her terribly 
when she first began housekeeping; but 
now she just mentally adds it to the 
wages, and says nothing, if it isn’t too 
outrageous.” 

Mr Belknap laughed dubiously. “Why, 
I say, Margaret, that’s what they call 
compounding felony, or mighty near it,” 
he said slowly. “I don’t believe I could 
stand for that sort of thing.” 

“Mrs de Puyster Jones says that of 
course she hasn’t a particle of self-re- 
spect left when it comes to servants,” 
continued Mrs Belknap, feelingly. “But 
she’s too delicate to do her own work, 
and Mr Jones won’t board; so what can 
she do?—What can I do?” 

Mr Belknap softly whistled a popular 
coon song as he walked about the room. 
Then of a sudden and with entire irrele- 
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vance he broke into loud and cheerful 
singing: 

“Oh, I may be cra-a-zy! 

But I ain’t no—fool!” 


Chapter VIII 


That same evening John Everett sat 
before the fire in his sister’s cheerful lit- 
tle parlor for a full half hour without 
uttering a word. He was thinking per- 
sistently of Jane, of her proud, sensitive 
little face beneath its cloud of curling 
dark hair, of her shy, haughty eyes which 
refused to meet his own, of her curving 
mouth which so often quivered like a 
child’s on the brink of heartbreaking 
sobs. He wished that he knew more of 
the girl’s history. 

“Strange that Margaret takes so little 
interest in her,” he said to himself impa- 
tiently, as he glanced across at his sister, 
who sat cuddling her sleepy baby in her 
lap in the warm glow of the fireside. 
Mrs Belknap was talking and laughing 
gayly with her husband, who stretched 
his slippered feet to the cheerful blaze 
with an air of huge content. 

This charming picture of domesticity 
which he had so frequently admired and 
even envied in a vague, impersonal fash- 
ion, suddenly impressed Jack Everett as 
being little else than an exhibition of 
monstrous selfishness. What right had 
Margaret to sit there so radiantly happy 
and unconcerned while another woman, 
as fair and lovable as herself, shed lonely 
tears in her kitchen. It wasn’t right, by 
Jove, it was not, he told himself hotly. 

Just what provision did Margaret 
make for the amusement and recreation 
of her maids, he wondered. His praise- 
worthy curiosity on this point presently 
got the better of his prudence. He arose 
deliberately, and walked out into the 
kitchen. 

Jane stood at the window gazing 
drearily into the darkness. She glanced 
about at the sound of his step, and he 
saw that her face was pale and that her 
eyes were brimming with large tears. 

John Everett laid two magazines on 
the table. “I have brought you some- 
thing to read, Jane,” he said kindly. 
“This kitchen is a dull place of an even- 
ing, isn’t it?” 

Jane’s homesick eyes wandered hope- 
lessly about the clean, bare little place 
with its straight-backed wooden chairs 
set firmly against the painted wall; its 
polished range and well-scoured table, 
still damp and odorous with soap and 
water. A flamboyant advertisement of 
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laundry soap and the loud-voiced nickel 
clock were the sole ornaments of the 
scene, which was illumined faintly by a 
small kerosene lamp. 

“Thank you, sir,” she said coldly, “but 
I have no time to read.” 

Her manner was inexorable, but John 
Everett saw that her little fingers were 
trembling. “Jane,” he said softly, “‘yes- 
terday I asked you if I might not be 
your friend. You did not answer me. 
Have you thought about it since?” 

“I did not need to think about it, sir. 
It is impossible.” 

“But, why, Jane? Do you hate me?” 

John Everett was doubtless quite aware 
of the fervor and earnestness which he 
infused into these two short questions. 
There was much of the chevalier sans 
peur et sans reproche about this partic- 
ular young American, and all the 
knightly enthusiasm and tender indigna- 
tion of a singularly pure and impulsive 
nature had been deeply stirred at sight 
of the lonely and friendless English girl. 
He was, in short, compounded from the 
identical stuff out of which the Geraints 
and Sir Galahads and King Cophetuas 
of past ages were made, and so, quite 
naturally, he couldn’t help saying and 
looking a great deal more than a modern 
young man ought to say and look under 
like circymstances. 

Jane stared at him in resentful silence 
for a moment before she replied. “I 
know nothing of American ways,” she 
said—which was not entirely true, by 
the way, since for years she had devoured 
everything she could lay her hands on 
concerning America—“but in England 
no gentleman would speak to a servant 
as you have spoken to me, unless—” 

“Unless—what, Jane?” he urged. 

“Unless he meant to—insult her,” she 
said haughtily. 

John Everett’s handsome face flushed 
scarlet. 

“Jane,” he said sternly. “Look at me.” 

She raised her eyes to his reluctantly. 

“Did you really think I was trying to 
insult you?” 

“N-o,” she faltered. “But—” 

“In America,’ he went on eagerly, 
“there is nothing to prevent our being 
friends. Everyone works for a living 
here. There is no high and no low. In 
America a man who would wantonly in- 
sult a woman who works is not called a 
gentleman. He is called a scoundrel! 
And, Jane, whatever else I may be I am 
not a scoundrel.” 

A shadowy smile glimmered for an in- 
stant ‘in Jane’s clear eyes, and dimpled 
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the corners of her serious mouth. Then 
she pierced his pretty sophistry with a 
question. “Does Mrs Belknap know that 
you brought these magazines to me, and 
that you—wish to be my friend?” 

“T shall tell her,” he said firmly. “She 
will understand.” 

The girl shook her head. “Mrs Belk- 
nap would be very much displeased,” she 
said. “She would not like it if she knew 
I was talking to you now. She would 
think me very bold and unmannerly, 
I am sure. Indeed, as far as I can find 
out, being a servant in America is very 
like being a servant in England.” 

“Jane,” he entreated, “tell me, were 
you ever a servant in England?” 

She looked at him thoughtfully, as if 
half minded to take him into her con- 
fidence; then her eyes danced. “I was a 
nursery governess in my last place in 
England,” she said. “And I left without 
a reference. Goodnight, sir, and thank 
you kindly for the books, but I don’t care 
about reading them.” 

She dropped him an old-fashioned 
courtesy with indescribable grace and 
spirit, and before he could gather his 
wits for another word had vanished up 
the dark stairway. He stood listening 
blankly to her little feet on the stairs, 
and so Mrs Belknap found him. 

“Why, Jack,” she exclaimed,’ “what in 
the world are you doing in the kitchen? 
I heard voices and I thought perhaps 
Jane had a beau.” Her eyes fell upon 
the gay-colored magazines which lay 
upon the table. “How did these come 
here?” she asked, a note of displeasure 
in her pleasant voice. 

“T brought them to Jane,” he said 


bluntly. 
Why, Jack Everett! 


“To Jane? 
What did you do that for?” 
“Why shouldn’t I do it? The poor 
girl has nothing to amuse her in this 
beastly little kitchen. And I am sure 
she is quite as capable of enjoying good 
reading as any one in the house.” 

“T gave the girls several of the old 
magazines only last week,” Mrs Belk- 
nap said with an offended lifting of her 
eyebrows, “and the very next morning 
I found Mary kindling the fire with 
them. I never knew a servant to appre- 
ciate really good reading. And these— 
Well, all I have to say is that I hope 
you'll consult me the next time you wish 
to make a present to either of the maids. 
I fancy an occasional dollar would be in 
rather better taste, and quite in a line 
with what they would expect from you.” 
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“Great heavens! Margaret, do you 
suppose I would offer money to Jane?” 
“It certainly isn’t necessary, Jack, for 


you to offer her anything; I pay her 
good wages,” retorted Mrs lknap 
crisply. “I merely said that if you felt 


it your duty to give either of them any- 
thing, a dollar—” 

Mr Everett turned on his heel, very 
pointedly terminating the interview, and 
Mrs Belknap went back to her fireside 
with a slightly worried expression cloud- 
ing her pretty face. 

“T wish Jack wouldn’t be so perfectly 
absurd about poor people,” she said dis- 
contentedly, as she curled up in a deep 
chair at her husband’s side. “I don’t 
mind his hobnobbing with the butcher 
and discussing socialism with the 
plumber; but when it comes to acting as 
purveyor of good literature for the 
kitchen, why it strikes me as being a 
little tiresome.” 

“What has our philanthropic young 
friend been doing now?” Mr Belknap 
wanted to know. 

“Presenting an offering of magazines 
to Jane in the kitchen. I declare, 
Jimmy, this is the last straw! I shall 
certainly dismiss the girl at the end of 
her month. I shan’t do it before, though, 
because I have some shopping to do, and 
I must finish my sewing before I under- 
take the care of Buster again. He is 
devoted to Jane; poor little lamb!” 

“Buster is a young person of excel- 
lent taste”? murmured Mr Belknap. 
“And so”’—meditatively—“is Jack.” 

“Jimmy Belknap, what do you mean?” 
demanded his wife, with a nervous little 
elutch at his sleeve. “You don’t sup- 
pose—” 

Mr Belknap chuckled. “Don’t tempt 
a man so, Madge,” he entreated. “It’s 
so delightfully easy to get a rise out of 
you that I really can’t resist it once in a 
while.” 

“Then you don’t think—” 

“My mind is an innocuous blank, 
dear,” he assured her gravely. “I don’t 
‘think,’ ‘mean’ or ‘suppose’ anything 
which would give you a minute’s uneasi- 
ness. Ii] tell you what, Margaret, sup- 
pose we cut out both the girls, get our 
own breakfast, take our dinners at Miss 
Pitman’s and then we can afford one of 
those dinky little runabouts. How 
would that strike you?” 

“We'll do it!” exclaimed Mrs Belk- 
nap rapturously. 

Then these two happy people settled 
down to one of those periods of castle 
building in the air, which young mar- 
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ried lovers delight in, and upon whose 
airy foundations many a solid super- 
structure of after life is reared. And be- 
ing thus pleasantly engaged neither of 
them gave another thought to the two 
young persons under their roof, both of 
whom, being alone and lonely, were 
thinking of each other with varying 
emotional intensity. 

“T must find out more about her,” 
John Everett was resolving. “Margaret 
appears incapable of appreciating her.” 

“T must be careful and not allow him 
to talk to me any more,” poor Jane was 
deciding with equal firmness. “I can’t 
help liking him a little, for he is the only 
person who has been kind to me in years.” 
Which statement was of course emi- 
nently unfair to Mr Robert Aubrey- 
Blythe, as well as to his noble consort, 
Lady Agatha, both of whom had re- 
peatedly assured each other within the 
past few weeks that Jane had proved 
herself most ungrateful after all their 
kindness to her. 

It is a singular fact that ingratitude 
thus persistently dwelt upon proves a 
most effectual palliative to one’s natural 
anxieties concerning another. Lady 
Agatha, in particular, had found the 
practice of the greatest use of late. She 
had been able by means of it to dismiss 
all unpleasant reflections regarding her 
husband’s niece which might otherwise 
have arisen to disquiet her. 

As for Jane, she seldom thought bit- 
terly of Lady Agatha in the far country 
into which her rash pride and folly had 
brought her. Each day of her hated gerv- 
itude brought the time of her deliver- 
ance and her return to England so much 
the nearer. Just what she meant to do 
when she got there she did not for the 
present choose to consider. From the 
little window of her attic chamber she 
could catch wide glimpses of the sea 
which stretched vast and lonely between 
this strange new country and the land 
of her birth for which she longed with 

passionate regret of a homesick 
child. The shore itself was not far dis- 
tant, and one of Jane’s most agreeable 
duties thus far had been to convoy Mas- 
ter Belknap to the beach, where he de- 
lighted to dig in the warm sand. 

The very next day after Jane’s prudent 


rejection of John Everett’s proffered 
friendship her mistress announced her 
intention of spending the day in town. 
“In the afternoon, Jane, you may take 
Buster to the beach,” said Mrs Belknap. 
“Tt will do the darling good. Be care- 
ful to watch him every minute, Jane, 
and do not allow him to play with other 
children,” had been her parting injunc- 
tion. 

There were few persons to be seen 
when Jane and her little charge alighted 
from the trolley car. The yellow sand 
lay warm and glistening under the direct 
rays of the sun, and along the blue hor- 
izon drifted myriads of white sails and 
the vanishing smoke of steamers coming 
and going in this busiest of all water- 
ways. Jane sat down in the sand with 
a sigh of happy relief, while Master 
Belknap fell industriously to work with 
a diminutive shovel. 

“Jane!” he said earnestly, “Jane!” 

“Yes, dear,” said Jane absent-mind- 
edly. 

“T yuve ’oo, Jane! ’n’—’n’ I’m doin’ 
to dig a dreat big hole, an’ ’nen—an’ 
*nen I’m doin’ to build a dreat big house 
for ’oo, Jane!” 

“Yes, dear,” repeated Jane sweetly. 
The wind sweeping in across leagues of 
softly rolling waves brought a lovely 
color to the girl’s face. She threw aside 
her hat and let the wild air blow the lit- 
tle curls about her forehead. It pleased 
her to imagine that the fresh, salty savor 
earried with it a hint of blossoming 
hedgerows and the faint bitter fragrance 
of primroses abloom in distant English 


woods. 

The little boy trotted away with his 
tiny red pail in quest of clam shells; 
Jane followed him lazily with her dream- 
ing eyes. Then she sprang to her feet, 
the color deepening in her cheeks at 
sight of the tall, broad-shouldered figure 
which was approaching them at a lei- 
surely pace. Master Belknap had 
dropped his shovel and pail and was run- 
ning across the sand as fast as his short 
legs could carry him. 

“Uncle Jack! Uncle Jack!” he 
shouted gleefully. “Here we are, Uncle 
Jack! I digged a—dreat—big hole, an’ 
—an’, Uncle Jack, I’m doin’ to build a 
dreat big house—all for my Jane!” 

(To be Continued.) 
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Woman’s Capture of Congress 


By L. D. Gibbs 


EMBERS of congress 
came up with a jolt last 
winter against the prob- 
lem of woman’s influ- 
ence in legislation. 
They had dim recollec- 
tions of Miss Willard 
and Miss Anthony and the monster 
petitions against Roberts and Smoot of 
Utah, but here were personal commu- 
nications from women in their own dis- 
tricts. The women’s clubs had started 
a campaign. 

“Heavens!” remarked an Indiana rep- 
resentative as he grasped his bundle of 
mail, “the women are after us now in 
dead earnest; the Lord only knows where 
we'll fetch up!” 

The experience of one member will 
show how the new influence was worked. 
Representative F. H. Gillett of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, is chairman of the 
committee having charge of the appro- 
priation of money for municipal ex- 
penses and improvements in Washing- 
ton and the District of Columbia. 
Efforts were being made to secure large 
appropriations for public playgrounds 
with a model recreation building, and 
for a new hospital for tuberculosis 
patients. Women everywhere appeared 
to be specially interested. Before Mr 
Gillett’s committee began its hearings 
on the preparation of the District ap- 
propriation bill, petitions and resolu- 
tions favoring the new projects swelled 
his mail, and as the hearings progressed 
the flood of personal communications in- 
creased until the total reached into the 
thousands. 

Where did all these letters come from? 
Who inspired them? Was it possible 
that all the women of these clubs had 
taken to reading the Washington cor- 
respondence? The interest was appar- 
ently widespread. Every state was rep- 
resented and many clubs took occasion 
to write twice about the same subject. 
The action was, of course, inspired by 
the officers of the National Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. They believed the 
time was ripe to press upon congress for 
recognition. Individual action aroused 
interest all over the country and almost 
before they knew it thousands of women 
who had never done such a thing before 


were reading the news from Wash- 
ington. 

No particular law was wrung from 
an unwilling congress through this ac- 
tivity, though certainly many were im- 
proved and hastened to completion. 
Congress seldom does anything it is not 
asked to do in the way of legislation, 
though there are many desirable objects 
toward which that body might unbidden 
direct its energy; but when the demand 
is strong enough to be heard results 
are quite sure to follow. Congressman 
Gillett and every member of his com- 
mittee were in favor of increased play- 
ground opportunities, and not a con- 
gressman could question the needs for 
a home for sufferers with tuberculosis, 
but they needed to have it borne home 
to them that the people agreed with them 
in the matter and actually wanted some- 
thing done. The result was an increase 
in the playgrounds appropriation from 
$2,000 to $10.000 for 1906 and an a»pro- 
priation of $100,000 for the hospital. 
Other measures that received the impe- 
tus of support from the women’s clubs 
were the pure food and free alcoho! laws. 
The granges throughout the country ap- 
parently took the greatest interest in 
these measures, but the women were 
largely in majority among the signers 
of their petitions. 

The communications relative to play- 
grounds were mainly in the form of 
resolutions adopted at club meetings 
and signed by the president and secre- 
tary. Clubs outside of Mr Gillett’s dis- 
trict sent copies both to him and to 
their own congressmen, thus doubling 
the load of mail. None was passed by 
lightly. Such as were addressed to Mr 
Gillett received his personal attention 
and acknowledgment and were filed for 
reference with his committee. Petitions 
sent to other members traveled a cir- 
cuitous route, which is typical for all 
communications of this nature. 

Immediately upon its arrival the faith- 
ful member always acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a petition, usually stating that 
it will be presented in the house of rep- 
resentatives or senate, where it will be 
referred to the proper committee for 
consideration. In the senate this form 


is actually carried out; it is not in the 
house, but the result is the same. 
The senate adheres to its old parlia- 
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mentary rules. Formal and solemn the 
senators rise and, one after another, 
upon recognition by the presiding offi- 
cer, say, for example: “Mr President; 
I have here sundry petitions from wom- 
en’s clubs in my state in favor of an in- 
creased appropriation for public play- 
grounds in the District of Columbia, 
which I send to the clerk’s desk.” The 
clerk reads the titles of one or two peti- 
tions, ending with “and sundry others.” 
The presiding officer (Vice-President 
Fairbanks) moves his legs stiffly and 
remarks in the same manner: “Re- 
ferred to the committee on District of 
Columbia.” All this formality takes 
time. It is unbecoming to the dignity 
and great thoughts of the senators, so 
they imagine, to give time to such rou- 
tine, and Senator Lodge is trying to have 
the basket or “hopper” process in vogue 
- the house adopted in the upper cham- 

r. 

A member of the house, always anx- 
ious to escape routine, marks the title 
of the petition and by whom sent upon 
the outside of the folded paper, signs 
his own name and drops the document 
into a basket which stands upon the end 
of the clerk’s table just under the speak- 
er’s right eye. From this basket the mis- 
cellaneous papers are collected intermit- 
tently and sorted for distribution among 
the army of clerks employed to look after 
matters pertaining to the great variety 
of subjects which come before a congress- 
man for consideration. Resolutions and 
petitions go to a clerk who notes their 
receipt and indicates the committee to 
which they should go, and also provides 
for the printing of the titles and by 
whom sent in the Congressional Record, 
which is printed daily. A stalwart mes- 
senger then carries the documents to the 
committee rooms, where the committee 
clerks receipt for them in a big book and 
file everything away for future consider- 
ation. At the end of each congress all 
such papers are deposited in big, deep 
boxes and laid away to rest in the tomb- 
like vaults of the capitol. Petitions and 
resolutions perform their mission while 
they are alive and moving. If they do 
not bring results then the work must be 
done over again. Filed away they are 
dead, and after a few years of retirement 
will be ordered to the furnaces by the 
committee on the disposition of useless 
documents. 

Such a process becomes humdrum and 
attracts little notice unless kept inter- 
esting by variety, and the women cer- 
tainly furnished this last winter. At- 


tention was compelled in at least five 
ways. The bulk and continuity of the 
increased volume of mail struck every- 
body employed in the capitol. Every 
employee was talking about the “women’s 
petitions.” As a subject of conversation 
they displaced the weather at the board- 
ing house and on the street cars; while 
in the corridors, comimittee rooms and on 
the floors of the senate and house of rep- 
resentative congressmen discussed the 
subject with more than a passing interest. 
The newspaper correspondents took it up 
and before they knew it the women had 
merged with the men in creating that 
indefinite but forceful commodity known 
as public sentiment. 

The other points of contact where in- 
terest is stimulated come when the con- 
gressman reads and acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of each copy of the resolution; pre- 
pares it for filing and drops it into the 
“hopper ;” sees that it reaches its desti- 
nation in the files of the proper commit- 
tee; and finally continues a pursuit of 
the chairman and members of the com- 
mittee to urge if possible favorable action 
on what he has by this time become 
convinced is a pet hobby of his women 
constituents. 

Thus the women have become a recog- 
nized influence to be reckoned with in 
our national legislation. They have 
found it out for themselves; have forced 
great men to acknowledge it, and every- 
body is surprised. It has all come 
through organization, which is, by the 
way, the men’s stronghold. Women’s 
clubs, the longtime subject for jest, rid- 
icule, or smiling tolerance, have moved 
up into a new place. They are not yet 
comfortable in the strange surroundings; 
the prominence and responsibility are 
somewhat disconcerting save to the more 
hardy. But to have influence is a pleas- 
ing sensation to women as well as men 
and the new sphere of activity will be 
held and widened. 

The time was ripe last winter for be- 
ginning the campaign. President Roose- 
velt, as a pre-eminent advocate of the 
interests of the people, had steadily stim- 
ulated popular interest in national af- 
fairs until men and women, too, came to 
believe that they really might have a part 
in what was going on. They need stand 
no longer in solemn awe before the 
throne of their congressman to take what 
he dropped to them, but could ask his 
consideration of their views and wishes. 
Women have long sought an opportunity, 
though they may not have known just 
what they were looking for. They have 
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now found it and the way to get it and 
the results must be pleasing and effective. 

The work and vote of every honest 
official is controlled, in the main, by two 
forms of influence—a desire to secure 
the greatest general good, and to win 
popular approval. The latter for a con- 
gressman means votes. Unfortunately, 
‘general good and popular approval do not 
always follow the same course of action; 
but there is no righteous soul that is not 
worldly enough to be warmed by a reali- 
zation that what he is doing is both right 
and popular. 

To be in such a position is to be on 
the “band wagon.” The force of a peti- 
tion or resolution lies in its power to 
convince public men that the cause it 
represents drives the aforesaid vehicle. 
Heretofore the right to petition and re- 
solve, with a few notable exceptions, has 
been usurped or tacitly granted to men 
with their influence as voters, and un- 
fortunately their motives have not al- 
ways been above question. The women, 
however, may be counted on now to rep- 
resent. the sweeter—the unselfish cause. 
They have proved that their influence 
will not only be popular but righteous. 

Of course their action during the last 
session of congress was premeditated and 
organized. This is as it should be. It 
will be more so during the session al- 
ready begun, and added results may be 
expected. The National Federation of 
Women’s Clubs worked through its state 
branches, which, in turn, inspired the 
separate clubs. The civic clubs, civic 
improvement leagues, the numerous sec- 


tions of the Council of Jewish Women, 

Woman’s Christian Temperance 
union, the Free Art league, humane so- 
cieties and national grange or Patrons 
of Husbandry united in pouring a flood 
of communications upon congress. 

The ebb and flow of the volume ap- 
peared to be timed to the trend of dis- 
cussion in committee rooms and on the 
floors of the senate and house, thus 
further emphasizing the fact’ that the 
petitioners were on the watch. An unus- 
ual feature, too, was the frequent use of 
the telegraph to reiterate what was 
wanted. At the meeting of the National 
Federation last spring state delegations 
adopted resolutions urging a liberal ap- 
propriation for the public playgrounds 
in Washington and telegraphed the text 
to congressmen at an expense that must 
have startled the senders, as it certainly 
did the recipients. 

Little remains for improvement in the 
methods adopted in this women’s cam- 
paign. It is not wise to foilow too closely 
the routine forms. Novelty, confined to 
sensible limits, interests and attracts at- 
tention. It was noticeable last winter 
that the plain, simple statement signed by 
the officers of the club always won a 
reading. Care should be taken to give 
the name and address of the member of 
congress correctly. He likes at least to 
imagine that his constituents know his 
name and how to spell it. Accuracy in 
these details and variation in the form 
of statement will go far in concealing 
a well-laid plan for concerted action. 


Dorothea 


By Cora A. Matson Dolson 


Weave her cradle, make it fair, 
When from realms of upper air 
Angels wing their way to bring her; 
Make it meet and fair to swing her. 


Laid with breath of violet 

And with odored mignonette, 

Be the linen to enfold her 

When our raptured arms shall hold her. 


Fine as web of gossamer 

That the lightest breath might stir, 
Be her robings when we christen 
While the angels bend to listen. 


When the fringed eyelids press, 
O’er the twin stars’ loveliness. 
Be the pillow for her dreaming 
Soft as floated silkweed seeming. 


As her dowry from above, 

She will bring us joy and love, 

And will find her portion after, 
Waiting here. of tears and laughter 
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Rare and Romantic Old Lowestoft 


By Mary H. Northend 


[See illustrations of the china here described on Pages 10 and 11 of this issue.) 


OLLECTORS are divided 
in opinion as to whether 
Lowestoft was oriental, dec- 
orated in England, or 
whether the decorations as 
well as the body were made 
in China. It is known defi- 
nitely that between the years 1756 and 
1762, a soft paste pottery was made at 
Lowestoft in imitation of the Delft ware, 
and decorated in blue and white. 

Lowestoft has a romantic origin. Mr 
Luson, who in 1758 had established a 
china factory at Gunton, in Suffolk, 
England, being a very kind-hearted man, 
befriended a shipwrecked sailor from 
Holland. While the two were walking 
around the estate the Dutchman espied 
a bank of white sand, the like of which 
he assured Mr Luson was used in Hol- 
land in the manufacture of Delft ware. 
Mr Luson determined to experiment with 
this sand for himself. His productions, 
being unique, attracted the attention of 
London potters, who are said to have 
bribed the workmen to manufacture an 
inferior ware and thus throw their em- 
ployer into bankruptcy. 

Others who had become interested in 
the production of this particular ware, 
believing that they could succeed where 
Mr Luson had failed, erected factdries 
at Lowestoft, a seaport town of Suf- 
folk, and for a considerable time carried 
on the manufacture. 

Certain collectors insist that there are 
practically no pieces of Lowestoft in our 
country; that what is generally known by 
the name is an oriental porcelain. Pieces 
which are unquestioned, being dated and 
signed, are seen in museums in England 
and about Lowestoft. A Mr Jewett, an 
authority on the subject, declares that an 
expert has no difficulty in determining 
the false from the original. Examine a 
piece of Armorial Lowestoft and note 
the pin points and tiny holes which are 
always found on oriental ware, resem- 
bling, and yet differing from, the specks 
and indentations on every piece of Eng- 
lish porcelain. Moreover, the slight 
rings found in oriental pastes differ 
materially from the spiral ridge seen on 
Plymouth and Bristol china. 

There is a marked variation in the 


characteristics of the decorations. Some 
have very delicate work in the borders, 
as if rosebuds and roses without stems 
had been dropped here and there over 
the surface. The coloring is varied, 
showing blue, red and a dash of pink. 
Other specimens have a broad gilt border 
into which has been introduced the grape- 
vine pattern. Lines of deep blue with 
gold stars and decorated with coats-of- 
arms or initials in a solid color, figures 
or flowers in self-color are most fre- 
quently used for decorative effects. The 
ware generally has a creamy tint with a 
slightly blue glazing. 

Seascapes and ships in panels are rare 
pieces, as is the tear bottle decorated 
with molded patterns and rarely seen 
save in collections. The typical Lowes- 
toft shows an underglaze blue decoration 
and is sprinkled with tiny flowers, carry- 
ing out the oriental idea. Sometimes 
one finds a Bourbon spray. This style 
of decoration was probably introduced 
by the French refugees who are known 
to have been employed at Lowestoft. 

Mandarin figures are not common in 
Lowestoft pieces. There is one, a partic- 
ularly nice specimen, which is carefully 
treasured in the colonial home of Mr 
Daniel Low on Essex street in Salem. 
It is a mug of small proportions and 
was used by Charles Sumner. 

A set of china carefully hoarded in a 
Salem, Massachusetts, home has a blue 
border showing two doves and initials 
intertwined. In the days when Lowes- 
toft was considered by the Salem house- 
keepers a necessary adjunct to their 
china closets, a sea captain during a voy- 
age to the orient purchased a complete 
set of this porcelain for his intended 
bride, ordering her initials and his 
to be used as part of the decoration. 
When the ship reached port he learned 
of the young woman’s death, and wish- 
ing never to look at the china again he 
ordered it stored in the cellar of the 
house, to be unpacked after his death. 

The different colors that were em- 
ployed, and the gold splashing over the 
color, do not in the least suggest the 
oriental methods. Many simple varia- 
tions of a pattern go to point the work- 
ing of English decorators, who were al- 
lowed full freedom of design. This is 
not to be found in an oriental factory. 
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The Cafe Chantant 


By Alice Miriam Roundy 


mo HE hall in which the 

cafe chantant was pre- 
sented is shaped like an 
ae 1. In the long arm are 
the stage and the audito- 
rium, in the short arm a 
smaller square space up 
three steps, is an ante-auditorium. The 
stage is long and narrow with but one 
entrance, which leads to a side piazza. 

Neither scenery nor curtain was used. 
The back wall was decorated with green 
boughs and tall spikes of flame-colored 
phlox. One bay tree was placed at the 
end of the stage near the door to con- 
ceal, in part, the entrance; and another 
near the center, toward the back, to 
serve as the screen needed in the com- 
edy. The pieces of furniture used were 
a chaise longue of the East Indian type, 
an artistic settle of green willow and a 
deep Market Harborough chair. Each of 
these had attractive cushions. In the 
middle of the floor was a Persian rug. 

A string of electric lights dropped into 
Japanese lanterns of various shapes 
hung from above. The art of this simple 
setting lay in the arrangement. 

The auditorium was illuminated by 
shaded electric lamps along the wall 
and festoons of Japanese lanterns lighted 
with candles. The string of lights ex- 
tended beyond the windows across the 
adjoining piazza. Small tables, with 
four or six seats, were placed in the 
auditorium and on the piazza; at the 
last, smoking was allowed. Each table 
was adorned with a candle in a glass 
candlestick and a vase of beautiful flow- 
ers. During the evening ices were served 
for ten cents each, small cakes two for 
five, fruit punch five cents a glass. 

In the ante-auditorium, in one cor- 
ner, was the fortune teller’s booth. The 
future of patrons was foretold by means 
of the Tenila cards discovered in the 
Hawaiian islands by Lloyd Osborne and 
Mrs Strong and afterward introduced to 
the American public in New York. The 
eards used on this occasion were bought 
in New York for fifty cents per pack. 
The effect of a thatched hut was obtained 
by means of a deep frieze of rye straw, 
woven like the straw mats for hotbeds 
and hung two sides of the corner. 
Through the straw were thrust stalks of 
fresh and artificial flowers. The lower 


part was screened by an oriental scarf, 
and those tempting fate were seated be- 
hind this on a pile of straw. The for- 
tune tellers eschewing the Mother Hub- 
bard costume of Hawaii, designed one 
for themselves, and the acompanying 
picture shows how alluring it was. It 
should be combined with a sweet myste- 
rious voice. 

Beyond the fortune tellers the sil- 
houette makers in very businesslike 
quarters sold miniature portraits drawn 
directly from the sitter for fifty cents 
and silhouettes reduced on black paper 
from a shadow cast by means of a candle 
on white paper, for twenty-five cents. 
Frames were fifteen cents extra. ‘The 
properties of this booth consisted of an 
architect’s drawing table, a small table 
for the pasters, another for the framer, 
and a third for the cashier; a quantity 
of white and black paper and coach 
candles. The corps of workers consisted 
of the artist who drew the profiles, di- 
rect or shadow, two young men who re- 
duced the candle portraits with a pan- 
tograph, two young women who cut out 
the reductions, one young woman who 
pasted these upon white mats, a young 
man who put the finished pictures into 
frames, the cashier, who was in charge 
of all the workers, and a young woman 
who sold checks for the silhouettes 
among the audience. This booth earned 
a little over fifty dollars, and had the 
quarters been larger and the workers 
more numerous, could have earned much 
more. 

There were no programs for the stage 
entertainment. A young man announced 
each number through a megaphone. 
The waiters’ chorus “opened the ball” 
with a snap. Ten young women and ten 
young men entered, two and two, with 
graceful, dancing step. When the last 
pair was on the stage, the twenty swung 
on a pivot in two rows facing the audi- 
ence, the girls on the front row, the 
men behind, and burst into the rollick- 
ing strain: 

Girls: “We are a fine domestic force.” 

Men: “Don’t forget the waiter!” 

Girls: “We wait in time—you wait 
of course.” - 

Men: “Don’t forget the waiter!” ete. 

The music was taken from the famous 
Boodle & Co of the Boston Cadets, the 
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The fortune tellers 


words adapted from it. Each girl was 
dressed in a white Peter Pan waist, short 
skirt, red lawn apron, red bow at her col- 
lar, red bow in her hair. Each man 
wore a Tuxedo suit and small apron and 
earried a napkin over his arm. As soon 
as the song was over the waiters marched 
off the stage to their respective tables, 
which until then had been in charge of a 
head waiter. Tickets of admission were 
twenty-five cents, tables were reserved 
for twenty-five cents a seat extra. As 
most of the tab'es were reserved, a head 
waiter was a necessity. 

The second number and every alter- 
nating one on the program was music 
by an orchestra of guitars and mando- 
lins. During these numbers the waiters 
passed the ices and punch. The other 


numbers were, successively: College 
glees, a monolog, folk song, solo, comedy, 
A Pair of Lunatics, solo, recitation 
in costume, solo, college glees. monolog, 
solo. 

This program of course may be varied 
indefinitely according to the available 
material. All that is necessary is a 
good vaudeville performance, principally 
musical. ‘The whole entertainment has 
this great advantage: given a good work- 
ing force who will pull well together, 
little time is needed for its preparation. 
Two weeks will produce it successfully. 

Whatever else is done, let no manager 
“forget the waiter.” The opening chorus 
gives the keynote of spontaneous gayety 
which is the principal charm of a cafe 
chantant. 
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An American-Taught Prima Donna 
By Gustav Kobbe 
Photographs by I. P. Gillette 


HAVE never been abroad,” 
said Marie Rappold in 
telling me about her 
career and her successful 
début as a prima donna 
at the Metropolitan opera 
house last season. “No, I 
have never been abroad.” Then she had 
to laugh. For when I asked her where 
she was born she answered, “In Barmen, 
near Berlin,” But she added quickly, 
“IT was only three years old when my 
parents brought me to this country, and 
I have lived here ever since. All my 
music lessons, all my voice culture, I 


in the Queen of Sheba 


have received in America—right here in 
New York city.” 

Madame Rappold was right in empha- 
sizing that point. American-taugni— 
therein lies the significance of her début. 
A new name added to the small list of 
grand opera prima donnas who have 
“scored,” means much in the world of 
music. When that new name is borne 
by an American singer, it means more, 
at least to us. “Our” Nordica, “our” 
Eames, “our” Louise Homer, “our” 
Edythe Walker, are doubly the objects 
of our tribute because they are “ours.” 
But when, on the opening night of the 
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opera season last winter, Marie Rappold 
“arrived,” she achieved the unique. 
She was American, she had made a suc- 
cess. Other American singers, however, 
had done that befere her. But she also 
was entirely American-taught, the first 
singer of wholly American training to 
emerge from the wings and set foot on 
the stage of that house, the Mecca of 
opera singers the world over, in a lead- 
ing role, with the regular company of 
the house. 

As I have said, hers was a unique 
achievement. Nordica had laid the 
foundation -of her method in Boston, 
and to this day gratefully acknowledges 
what she owes to the sound instruction 
of John O’Neill. But the world knows 
her as a pupil of Sangiovanni, Milan. 
Eames, too, studied in Boston, with Miss 
Munger; but she is a “pupil of Madame 
Marchesi.” Homer had appeared abroad. 
Walker came to us from the Imperial 
opera house, Vienna. But Rappold en- 
tered the stage door of the Metropolitan 
opera house from Bushwick avenue, 
Brooklyn, by way of the studio of Oscar 
Saenger, New York. And therein her 
début was unique. 

Her role was that of Sulamith in 
Goldmark’s spectacular opera, The Queen 
of Sheba, and the echoes of her suecess 
were heard in the remotest hamlet of the 
United States. For in every hamlet in 
this country there was at least one voice, 
its possessor wondering, doubting, if 
means ever would be 
provided her to go to 
some large city to 
have it cultivated. Al- 
ready, too, there were 
staring her in the 
face the expenses of 
that inevitable trip to 
Europe for lessons 
with some foreign 
teacher, so that she 
could pose as a “pupil 
of the Ameri- 
ean teacher having 
done all the work, the 
foreigner receiving 
all the credit; and she 
had read of all the 
scheming, plotting 
and wire-pulling nec- 
essary to secure a 
European début, without which, it 
seemed, no singer could present herself 
before the director of the Metropolitan 
opera house. Was it a wonder that the 
outlook seemed dark? And then, just 
as it seemed as if nothing short of a 


Mme Marie Rappold 


miracle would enable her to compass her 
ambitien, the miraculous happened, but 
differently from what she had hoped for. 
The greater part of the obstacle, the 
European part of it, came down. A 
young woman who had not received an 
hour’s instruction in singing in Europe, 
who never had set foot in a European 
opera house, but whose entire musical 
training was American, had made a suc- 
cessful début on an important occasion 
at the Metropolitan. 

We can well imagine the thrill that 
passed through Marie Rappold when she 
felt that electric countercurrent coming 
over the footlights, as certain a signal 
of success as if she suddenly had 
seen the word blazing in electric letters 
in mid-air above the audience. But i 
was not the only one to whom it was 
communicated. That thrill was felt in 
many an out of the way place and 
brought new hope and gave fresh cour- 
age where there had been doubt and de- 
spondency. 

That, perhaps, was the most significant 
message in Madame Rappold’s début. 
But there was another. Before attempt- 
ing to appear in grand opera she had 
studied assiduously for seven years. 
For the thrill of that moment she had 
served her art seven years—as long as 
Jacob served for Rachel. I do not mean 
by this that for seven years she had 
done nothing except study. In due sea- 
son, when Mr Saenger thought her ready 
to do so, she had gone 
on the concert stage. 
But she did not stop 
studying, as so many 
do, with her first con- 
cert and think she 
had no more to learn. 
The very opposite, she 
went on with her les- 
sons and carefully 
prepared for every oc- 
casion of importance 
at which she appeared. 
As a result, when the 
opportunity came, she 
was ready for it and 
did not face her first 
grand opera audience 
with sinking heart 
and trembling limbs, 
but with courage born 
of a reasonable confidence in her ability 
to accomplish what she had set out to do. 

There is a lesson in this for the half- 
baked débutantes who annually, either 
through ignorance and over-confidence 
or the well meant but pernicious advice 
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of enthusiastic friends, rush before the 
public too soon—and then wonder why 
critics are cruel. The hurry that has 
been called the besetting sin of this 
country, also afflicts the study of an art 
that should be acquired most carefully 
and, I am inclined to add, leisurely. 
Americans make their musical débuts on 
an average much too soon, when they are 
but half prepared. No wonder so many 
of them fail. And so let those who have 
taken courage from the success of the 
American-taught prima donna of whom 
I am writing, bear in mind how care- 
fully she has built up her art during all 
these years of preparation and how lei- 
surely she has proceeded. 

Even so, when she first heard that she 
was wanted for the Metropolitan she 
hesitated, wondering if she was advanced 
enough, and not until her teacher told her 
he was confident that she was ready for 


the ordeal, did she gain the quiet assur- 
ance that calmed her nerves on the even- 
ing of her début. Are there not dozens 
of ill prepared would-be prima donnas 
who would have rushed in where she, 
for a while, held back? No matter how 
talented or gifted you may be, an artist’s 
career means work, work, work. First 
to reach the point at which you may be 
regarded as reasonably proficient, then to 
keep yourself there and at the same 
time reach out for something higher— 
it involves constant labor, eternal vigi- 
lance. 

So far as Madame Rappold knows, 
none of her people ever was on the stage, 
but the family was musical. “My 
father,” she said, “had a fine tenor 
voice. He was ‘discovered’ by the direc- 
tor of the Royal opera at Berlin, who 
offered to have his voice cultivated and 
to prepare him for the stage. But my 
mother didn’t like 
the idea and dis- 
suaded him from it, 
otherwise I might 
have been the 
daughter of an 
opera singer. All 
this happened _be- 
fore I was born, but 
my father retained 
his interest in music 
and in opera all his 
life and it was his 
hope that one of his 
children would suc- 
ceed as a singer. It 
is a source of great 
regret to me that he 
did not live to see 
me on the stage. 

“My mother has 
a nice voice, but 
never has sung ex- 
cepting in private. 
T have a_ brother 
who naturally 
musical and who, 
although he never 
has had a singing 
lesson, sings as well 
as if his voice had 
been cultivated by 
the best teachers. 
But he is a business 
man and never has 
sung professionally. 
On the other hand, 
one of my sisters, 
who is a fine con- 
tralto, sang in con- 
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A letter to the Herr Direktor 


professional engagements grew in im- 
portance, since when she has devoted her- 
self to me, going with me on my trips 
when I sang out of town, and, after my 
engagement by Mr Conried, always ac- 
companying me to the opera house and 
looking after my comfort. But I think 
she will resume her profession as it is 
only right she should. She was with me 
on the opera tour last spring and went 
through the San Francisco earthquake 
with me.” : 

Madame Rappold says that she sang 
as soon as she could talk, but that she 
did not take singing lessons until she 
was sixteen. Before that, however, she 
had received pianoforte instruction as a 
musical foundation. In due time she 
appeared professionally in concerts, then 
married and retired. But she was asked 
so often to sing privately and even pub- 
licly that she thought she might as well 
take it up again professionally and it was 
then, about seven years before her début 
in opera, that she placed herself in 
Osear Saenger’s hands, and he began 
developing her voice with a view to grand 
opera—when the time should be ripe. 
She sang in the Brooklyn song festivals 
and with the Brooklyn TLiederkranz. 
The conductor of this society, Arthur 
Claasen, got up amateur performances 
of light opera with members of the Lie- 
derkranz but engaging her for the prima 
donna role. In this way she sang in La 


Fiile du Régiment, Fledermaus, Brull’s 
Golden Cross and works of similar cal- 
iber. The performances would be given 
first at the Liederkranz and then at some 
Brooklyn theater and, of course, the ex- 
perience was valuable to her. She had 
ecugagements for various out-of-town 
music festivals, in places like Malone 
and Potsdam, New York, and Weirs, 
New Hampshire; at Buffalo and the St 
Louis exposition and at one of the Maine 
festivals. 

There are certain superficial effects 
that can be produced by tricks of vocal- 
ization, the claptrap of the art, which 
a singer is apt to employ “on the road” 
and which, after a while, lower her 
standard and seriously mar her perform- 
ances so far as the higher standard of 
metropolitan audiences is concerned. 
She avoided acquiring such defects by 
keeping right on with her lessons. It is 
a somewhat curious fact, however, that 
she who made such an immediate sue- 
cess at the Metropolitan opera house, 
practically was almost unknown in old 
New York (Manhattan borough) and 
that she was as much a stranger to her 
first New York grand opera audience 
as if she had only just come from a 
western village. 

How that début came to be made is 
an interesting story. Her teacher knew 
that voice after voice was tried at the 
opera house, a few complimentary words 
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said about it, and its possessor left to 
wonder why no engagement followed the 
trial. Mr Saenger did not care to bring 
her to Mr Conried’s attention in that 
way, but to look for another opportunity. 
Presently it came. He heard that Mr 
Conried was to recite Die Glocke (Schil- 
ler’s poem The Bell) at the Brooklyn 
Schiller festival. Madame Rappold was 
so well known in Brooklyn that he had 
no difficulty in securing an engagement 
for her to sing on the same occasion. 
She chose Tchaikowsky’s Jeanne d’Are 
aria, the words being by Schiller. 
Everything worked smoothly. Mr Con- 
ried heard her without any idea that it 
was a preconcerted arrangement cleverly 
contrived by a singing teacher for the 


benefit of one of his pupils. Afterward - 


at the celebration dinner, when he was 
introduced to her, the director said to 
her teacher, “She would make a splendid 
Elsa!” and he asked her to come to the 
opera house and sing for him with or- 
chestra. But she was obliged to leave 
next morning on a concert tour and be- 
fore she returned he had sailed for 
Europe. There was no definite under- 
standing that she was to appear in opera 
the following season and she made ar- 
rangements for concert engagements as 
usual. Meanwhile, however, her teacher 
set her to work on Elsa, not only teach- 
ing her the role but also giving other 
roles in the opera to some of his other 
pupils and holding rehearsals of some of 
the scenes with a complete cast, at his 
studio. The result was that when Mr 
Conried returned from Europe in the 
autumn, Mr Saenger was able to send 
him word that Madame Rappold was 
prepared to sing Elsa at any time. 
Shortly afterward a reply came from the 
director stating that he would like to 
hear her sing portions of the role of 
Sulamith in Goldmark’s Queen of 
Sheba. 

This was unexpected, but her teacher 
took up the role with her and taught her 
and rehearsed her, as he had done with 
Elsa, in some of the scenes of the first 


act. She is a quick study and when she 
presented herself before Mr Conried for 
trial and he was about to dispatch some 
one to the library for the score, she was 
abe to tell him that she did not need it 
—that she was prepared to sing the first 
act as she would at a performance. He 
was greatly surprised and pleased at 
this, and the trial resulted in her engage- 
ment to re-create the ro'e of Sulamith, 
which had been created here at the Met- 
ropolitan by Lili Lehmann when that 
great singer was at the hight of her 
career. 

The fact is that Madame Rappold 
helped Mr Conried out of a quandary. 
The opera had been announced with 
Madame Nordica as Sulamith, but she 
had finally declined the ro'e. Madame 
Rappold had just thrée weeks in which 
to prepare the rest of the role for her 
début, but she did not hesitate to close 
the engagement. 

Her voice is a high, flexible, dramatic 
soprano. On tour last spring she sang 
not only Sulamith, but also Elizabeth 
in Tannhiuser and Elsa. She rejoices 
in splendid health and a most equable 
temperament, and she is popular with all 
the other members of the company. 
“They are so nice to me,” she tells Mr 
Saenger. “She does not seem to realize,” 
says he, “that it is because she is so nice 
herself.” It is pleasant to know that 
the young woman who has opened the 
way to opera for American-taught sing- 
ers and whose success means so much 
has such an agreeable personality, and 
that her head has not been turned by her 
unique achievement. 

Madame Rappold’s advance in her pro- 
fession is shown by the roles that have 
been added to her repertoire this season. 
She is singing Elizabeth in Tannhiuser, 
which last year she was allowed to sing 
only on the road, in New York; the three 
‘Marguerites—in Faust, Damnation de 
Faust, and Les Huguenots (Marguerite 
de Valois); Inez in L’Africaine; Mich- 
aela in Carmen; and, most important of 
all, Eva in Die Meistersinger. 
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Phipps’ conservatories at the Western Pennsyl- 
vania penitentiary 


A Novel Philanthropy 


By Cara Reese 


WANT everybody to have flowers 

the whole year ’round.” This is 

what Mr Henry Phipps says when 
questioned about the conservatories 
which he donates from time to time to 
the parks and institutions in Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, his native city. If he had 
his way every spot in that smoky wilder- 
ness would blossom as the rose. 

“T want everybody to have flowers,” he 
says, and then sends his check for an- 
other new greenhouse, or a “wing.” or a 
garden plat, a botanical school or a 
plant collection. He never wearies in his 
unostentatious planning and giving and 


his benefactions in this line are esti- 
mated at upward of a million dollars in 
value. 

This lover of flowers sees a party of 
school children shivering and blowing 
chilled fingers as the “specimens” for 
botanizing are gathered in the park in 
the early spring, and presto! a warm 
school room rises as if by magie in the 
heart of the woodland, where the col- 
lections can be analyzed and classified 
in quietness and comfort. 

He hears a settlement worker tell of 
the straggling sweet potato vines in the 
old jars in the tenement windows and the 
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shallow box garden plats in the slum dis- 
tricts, and lo, the magic wand waves 
again and a little conservatory “of their 
very own” juts out from the settlement 
headquarters. 

A friend nudges the “flower man’s” 
elbow and hints that there is no influ- 
ence as uplifting and beneficial for the 
criminal class as an environment of 
blooming plants, and again comes the 
quick response and behind the frowning 
prison walls the “earth stars” blink and 
blossom. 

Or, an obscure paragraph in a daily 
newspaper notes the wild joy of the in- 
mates of a city poor farm when let loose 
in the fields when violet time comes, or 
how the fresh air waifs bury their 
faces in the summer verdure and rap- 
turously kiss the buttercups as they lift 
their dainty heads; or the clover and 
daisies gathered and treasured by those 
of taltering steps and declining years. 
It is a far ery and from under a blanket 
of printer’s ink, but the “flower man” 
hears, and he writes, “I want everybody 
to have flowers all the year ’round.” So 
new conservatories bloom, more institu- 
tions are made happy, while the beauti- 
ful growing plants in living room or 
lonely dormitory bring hope, or peace or 
happiness to countless hampered lives. 

The most important conservatory do- 
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nated by Mr Phipps is that in Sechenley 
park. This is said to be the largest 
greenhouse in the United States. The 
walks, without any doubling or turning 
on themselves, are nearly a mile mn 
length. The original buildings were 
erected about twelve years ago at a cost 
of one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Since then Mr Phipps has added 
a wing or “house” as he deemed neces- 
sary. The latest addition is the cactus 
house, where every known variety of this 
strange plant is being carefully assem- 
bled. The Australian tree fern house 
holds the wonderful collection of that 
class which was exhibited at the Colum- 
bian exposition in Chicago, and is an 
earlier gift of Mr Phipps. 

The conservatory includes a palm 
house, two water lily wings, a “stove” 
house, so called by old time growers, de- 
voted to the tropical plants requiring a 
high temperature, houses for the azalea 
and camellia classes, for orchids, for roses 
and two houses just for the spring and 
fall exhibitions of Easter flowers and 
chrysanthemums respectively. Upward 
of ten thousand people visit the conserv- 
atories in a sing!e day during these ex- 
hibitions. Mr Phipps sometimes joins 
in the crowd or is found bending over 
some flower as though he had never seen 
the like before. 
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Interior of one of the penitentiary greenhouses 
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There is also the “economic” house, 
a most interesting section, where trees 
and plants which furnish domestic fruits 
and dyes are seen growing—the coffee 
plant, the cocaine plant, the vanilla, tea 
and ginger plants and the like. Grow- 
ers and botanists have come from all 
parts of the world to visit this conserv- 
atory. 

It has exchanged rare plants, also, with 
the noted gardens of the world. It has 
twelve acres of nursery grounds where 
trees, flowering shrubs, annuals, and all 
the hardy plants furnish a continuous 
exhibition the whole year through. 

The Phipps School of Botany, where 
two days in each week the botanical 
classes of the schools do their work, and 
where special students interested in plant 
life come for instruction or individual 
work in botanizing and mounting, ob- 
tains its supplies from nursery, park or 
conservatories proper. Mr Phipps built 
and equipped this building and from its 
lenses and desk-chairs, to its pictures 
and books, it is most attractive and com- 
plete. 

The Phipps conservatories in the Alle- 
gheny parks are almost as extensive. 
There are well stocked show and propa- 
gating houses, many rare and- beautiful 


Mr and Mrs Henry Phipps in a court of the Alhambra in Spain to 
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plants and an abundance of old time 
garden favorites. The spring’ and fall 
exhibitions bring many visitors from 
out of town districts. These green- 
houses were the first gift of the kind of 
Mr Phipps. 

The city poor farm and the Kingsley 
settlement have their conservatories. Al- 
most a thousand inmates are huoused in 
the former institution. There are green- 
houses on the place to provide early 
_ truck and plants for outdoor bed- 

ing. 

“But I want this greenhouse for old- 
fashioned flowers alone,” said Mr Phipps, 
“and I want everybody to have cut flow- 
ers all through the winter.” And so the 
inmates have their “very own” in which 
they take great pride. 

The Phipps conservatories at the 
Western Pennsylvania penitentiary are 
the most imposing of the smaller green- 
houses donated by this flower lover. This 
is due to the fact that the gift money 
was expended only for such material or 
construction which the convict labor 
could not possibly make or do. Iron was 
bought in its erude state and worked to 
shape by prison labor. The foundation 
stone is a manufactured product of sand, 
cement and ashes made by the prisoners. 
The whole con- 
struction of the 
several buildings, 
the putting in 
place of plumbing, 
lignting and. heat- 
ing, the bricklay- 
ing, glazing, and 
mechanical and 
architectural de- 
tails, all is the 
work of convict 
hands. Naturally, 
then, the mission 
of the building, the 
cultivation of 
plants. brings the 
keenest pleasure. 

Tn this conserva- 
tory everything 
used for bedding 
on the prison 
grounds is grown; 
also plants for the 
infirmary and the 
shops, and tomato 
plants and the like 
for the small out- 
door garden which 
the “life” prison- 
ers are privileged 
cultivate in 
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the summer months. 
A. palm house, a 
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rose house, four well 
stocked wings with 
a variety of bloom, 
also potting houses, 
form the scope of 
this “penal” conserv- 
atory. ‘ 

Cut flowers and 
growing plants are 
not permitted in the 
cell boxes of the 
prisoners; but in the 
shops, on desks or 
benches, as the case 
may‘be, almost every 
convict has his own 
special treasure of a 
elit flower or a grow- 
ing plant. The men 
visit the conserva- 
tories, or assist with 
its duties, in squads 
all. through the 
week, 

On Sundays, however, the greenhouse 
belongs to the women prisoners. While 
the men are in chapel on Sunday morn- 
ing the women convicts are at large in 
the conservatories. It is the one morn- 
ing of the week when they wander at 
will. and remain among the growing 
things as long as they like. Hardened 
hearts soften and sin stained hands 
caress the pansies or hold fast the sprig 
of geranium or verbena, and sometimes 
a tear drop falls on the starry face of 
the periwinkle, to ease the “anguish in 
some eye, there hidden—far beneath, 
and long ago.” All through the women’s 
buildings the flowers bloom, in tin cans, 
old teacups or the clay pots; in the hos- 
pital wards the same richness abounds, 
and everywhere, from well kept garden 
beds on the grounds to the cherished 
slip of some lonely watcher, the prisen 
greenhouse fills the mission intended 
by its kindly donor. 

Mr Phipps is the first, and the life- 


Henry Phipps 


long partner of Mr 
Andrew Carnegie, 
7-4 and like the latter is 
wealthy almost be- 
yond computation. 
He lives in retire- 
ment, spending his 
summers at Beau- 
fort-Castle, Beanlly, 
North Britain, and 
his winters in New 
York or Pittsburg. 
He has children and 
grandchildren and a 
rarely sweet and 
gentle wife. Like 
her husband, Mrs 
Phipps is a native 
of Pittsburg and no 
daughter of the 
smoky city will ever 
be more popular and 
beloved. Mr and 
Mrs Phipps contrib- 
ute continuously 
and unostentatiously 
to many worthy projects. A recent bene- 
faction is the gift of one million dollars 
for a tuberculosis sanitarium for Penn- 
sylvania. Mr Phipps lately has bought 
a great stretch of closely built up terri- 
tory on the north side of Pittsburg which 
was known as the “commons” when 
was a lad, and has torn away the money 
producing structures and made a com- 
mons again, or what is known in the 
neighborhood as the Phipps Playground. 
A reading room and public washhouse 
are attachments to the playground and 
its well equipped gymnasium. 

Mr Phipps is now studying the problem 
of model tenements and to this end ex- 
perimental buildings are in course of 
erection in New York and Pittsburg. 
But through it all, overshadowing repu- 
tation as capitalist, as benefactor or as 
personal friend, the “flower man” will 
ever live in the hearts of the handi- 
capped as one who has heard and re- 
sponded to the real call of his own. 
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Two views of a sunny living room 
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M. A. Scovell, Kentucky 


E. H. Jenkins, Connecticut 


H. A. Webber, Ohio 


National Committee on Food Standards 


These gentlemen have charge of the 
vitally important task of establishing the 
standards for each article of food. This 
committee was originally appointed by 
the association of official agricultural 
chemists. By act of congress in 1902, 
the secretary of agriculture, in collabo- 
ration with this committee, was author- 
ized “to establish standards of purity for 
foods and determine what are regarded 
as adulterations therein.” This act was 
not interfered with by the new national 
food and drug act in effect 1 January, 
1907. Prof Elton Fulmer of Pullman, 
Washington, and Dr Richard Fischer, 
of Madison, Wis, have also been com- 
missioned as “other experts” to represent 
the national association of state dairy 
and food commissioners, of which the 
gentlemen above pictured are also mem- 
bers. There is thus a very intimate co- 
operation of effort among all national 
and state authorities. 

It is believed that the United States 
courts will accept the food standards 
adopted by the department of agricul- 
ture, upon the order of this committee, 


as the legal standards in interpreting the 
food Jaw. Each standard is designed to 
be simple, practical and efficient. Here 
is a typical definition of one of the stan- 
dards of fruit and fruit products: “Jam 
(marmalade) is the sound product made 
from clean, sound, properly matured and 
prepared fresh fruit and sugar (sucrose), 
with or without spices or vinegar, by 
boiling to a pulpy or semisolid consis- 
tence, and conforms in name to the 
fruit used, and in its preparation not 
less than forty-five pounds of fruit are 
used to each fifty-five pounds of sugar.” 


Answers—You may be certain of get- 
ting pure olive oil by using any brand 
in our G H Roll of Honor, or advertised 
in this magazine. Cottonseed oil is the 
usual adulterant, but its presence can 
only be determined in a laboratory, no 
kitchen test being known. No book gives 
methods for scientific tests of food for 
adulterants that could be used by the 
ordinary person in a common kitchen 
with reliable results. 
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The Dwarf’s Tea Party 


By Margaret Beauchamp 


HE little dwarf crept 
out of the ground. The 
rocks snapped together 

— = behind him, but the lit- 

5 tle dwarf pulled up his 
toes quickly so that they 
did not get pinched. 
T’m sure you are glad about that. Then 
the little dwarf stretched himself. 

“T don’t know if it’s one hundred 
o’clock, or one thousand o’clock,” he said. 
“But I’ve had a long nap.” 

He took three long leaps, each of 
which carried him 528,611 inches. The 
last brought him so near the edge of the 
sea that another one-quarter of an inch 
would have taken him into the water. 
So he sat down on a big rock and began 
to wonder whether he should call his 
next meal “supner” or “dinper.” 

Just then a little golden boat with 
red silk sails came around the corner, 
straight toward the dwarf. The sailors 
were big boy dolls in sailor suits, and 
on a real golden throne sat a real live 
little prince. The prince landed and 
stood looking at the dwarf with his arms 
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folded, a frown on his face. The king, 
who was the prince’s papa, looked just 
that way when the prince had done some- 
thing he shouldn’t. 

“T’ve come to have tea with you,” he 
said. 

“T hadn’t invited you,” replied the 
dwarf and turned his back. 

Wasn’t the dwarf rude? 

“Teg em emos reppus,” said the prince. 

The dwarf gave a squeal that sounded 
something like a cat when you step on 
her tail, and something like an automo- 
bile that doesn’t like to work. For you 
see, if you want to make a dwarf do 
anything, tell it to him backward, and 
he must, must, must do it. And the 
prince had found out the secret. 

So the dwarf began to run back and 
forth and up and down very fast.. First 
he took a handful of grains of sand and 
threw them up into the air. They came 
down a pile of jam sandwiches. Then 
he took two pebbles and a blade of grass 
and three drops of sea water and stirred 
them together in his hat to make some 
ice cream cakes. 


“The little dwarf pulled up his toes quickly"’ 
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** They came down a pile of jam sandwiches" 


“Hubble, gubble, rubble, dubble!!!” 
he shouted. 

Then he looked into his hat and saw 
—a pair of rubber boots. He had for- 
gotten the magic words. In a rage he 
leaped several times into the air, each 
time higher than the last, and tried 
again. 

“Hoof, goof, roof, doof!!!” he eried. 
Then he looked into his hat again and 
found—a whole family of little china 
cats. 

So he leaped several times more into 
the air and tried again. 

“Hicky, licky, micky, sicky!!!” he 
ealled. 

The prince and the dwarf were so in- 


terested in all this that they did not 
notice a big gold ship with big red sails 
coming around the corner. And out of 
that ship got a great, big king. When 
the little prince saw the big king he 
blushed very pink and hung his head, 
for the little prince had run away from 
home. And without even saying good- 
by to the dwarf he got into his boat 
and the big ship and the little one sailed 
away together. 

When the dwarf had watched the ships 
sail out of sight he looked into his hat 
and found a nice plateful of ice cream 
eakes, each one with a cherry in the 
middle. So he sat down and ate them 
all up very fast. 
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Pop 


hop, hop, pop! See them jump about! 


y let out. 


Ice Cream and Matilda 


By Emma C. Dowd 


ATILDA was going to 
a party. She had on 
her newest white dress, 
and her prettiest rib- 
bons, and her’ very 
shortest stockings, 
which left bare her 

plump, white little legs. She sat inthe 
hall waiting for Nurse Katie to come 
and take her to the party. 

Meantime mamma and Aunt Abigail 
were upstairs talking and worrying be- 
eause Matilda was so timid and bash- 
ful. They didn’t know what she would 
do when she met strange children at the 
party; but they said they supposed she 
would ery as usual. Mamma had talked 
to her, and had to'd her how brave she 
had been when she was a little girl, 
and Aunt Abigail had talked to her, 
telling her of a little cousin who never 
was the least bit afraid of anybody; but 
they said that probably Matilda would 


forget all about it when she got among 
the people she did not know. 

While mamma and Auntie were talk- 
ing and worrying, Cousin Tommy 
rushed in to see Matilda. 

“Hullo!” he cried, “Where are you 
going?” 

“Going to a party,” beamed Matilda. 
“And I’m going to carry these flowers 
to the bride, ’cause it’s her birfday.” 

“Who’s the bride, and how old is 
she?” asked Tommy. 

“Why, Dorofy Patten is the bride, 
and she’s free years old, just like me.” 

“Tloh, she isn’t a bride! You’re not 
a bride till you marry a groom. Is 
Dorothy going to marry a groom?” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Matilda, 
meekly. ‘TTommy’s two extra years us- 
ually awed her into submission when he 
chose to assert himself. 

“Well, I don’t believe she is,” Tommy 
declared. “Such little girls don’t marry 
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grooms. What you going to do at your 
party 

“Oh, eat ice cream, and—and play 
house, I guess! Nurse says 
be ice cream—lots of it!” 

“Huh! wish I was going. I say, you’d 
better let me go along, or you'll get 
seared.” 

“Are you “nvited to the party?” 

“M—m—no,” Tommy was forced to 
admit; “but you scare so easy, I don’t 
see how you're going to stand it—you 
don’t know any of ’em; do you?” 

“T know Dorofy,” smiled Matilda, 
“and I know ice cream.” 

“Of course,” scowled Tommy; “but 
there’ll be lots you don’t know. You'll 
ery—you will! And then they’ll send 
you home.” 

“Tthout any ice cream?” queried 
Matilda, with horror in her eyes. 

“Course! They won’t give you a bit 
of ice cream if you ery! You'd better 
let me go along, so you won't be afraid.” 

“But mamma said nobody couldn’t 
go ‘cept they were ’nvited. ‘Sides, 
you’re not dressed, and it’s ’most time 
for the party.” 

This last was a poser even to Tommy. 
“Well,” he retorted, “I guess you’ll wish 


I'd gone when you have to come home 
without a bit of ice cream!” 

Katie came just then, and carried 
Matilda off, jeaving Tommy all forlorn. 

“She'll ery,” he said to himself, “and 
then they'll send her home, and won't 
give her any ice cream—that’s what 
papa did to me when I acted bad over 
at Mr Coe’s, and that’s just what they'll 
do!” 

When a big boy at the party spoke to 
Matilda, she was frightened through 
and through, and her lip began to quiver. 
Then she thought of the ice cream, and 
she smiled bravely. It was a puckery 
smile, but it answered every need. When 
she was chosen “it” in a game of hide 
and seek, her heart fluttered wildly for 
a moment, and she grew suddenly sick 
with terror—but the ice cream! It 
came as a blessed friend. She “knew” 
ice cream, and, she didn’t intend to lose 
her portion. In another minute she was 
smiling with the rest—her ice cream was 
safe! 

“I had two dishes, piled ’way up!” 
she told Tommy. 

“I’m not ’fraid of folks I don’t know 
any more,” she told mamma and Aunt 
Abigail: “they’re jus’ same as other 
folks when you get *quainted.” 


The Wigwam 


By Nellie W. Hale 


There was a fascinating tent 
Where children loved to play 

At “Indians” and other things 
Most every sunny day. 


There were two busy little “squaws” 
That in the tent would stay 

While all the painted “warriors” 
Were fighting far away. 


And sometimes there would pass a band 
Of hostile Indians by, 
Then down the flapping sides wouid 
come 
As in the tent they’d fly. 


And dollies, kitties, puppies, all 
Must keep so very still 

Until the frightful “enemy” 
Had swiftly crossed the hill. 


These squaws had a “divining stick” 
To throw up in the air; 

Whichever way it pointed quick 
The warriors were there. 


And plainly could they hear them talk 
By “wireless telegraph.” 
And — they learned that they were 
well, 
These merry squaws would laugh. 


Now, if you ever pass that way, 
Be sure to stop and look 

For “Tammymund” and ne 
And little “Chuckakook.” 
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Here and there is to be found a firm of plumbers, painters, decorators, wall 
paperers, which makes a serious effort to lighten the burden which its invasion of 
a private dwelling necessarily entails. We hear of a plumber, for 
Wanted example, who picks and pays men whom he can trust to make hon- 
Conscientious 
Gledienen: est use of their time and have a due regard to the cleanliness and 
comfort of the houses in which they work. This plumber is fairly 
overrun with business. Decorators have arisen in the past two or three years who 
strive to push their work through with as little delay as possible and to employ 
workers who are respectfully mindful of the wishes of the householder. There are 
painters who succeed in retaining men whose presence in and about a house is not 
an occasion of disgust and fear. 

One can hardly expect the man who paints one’s house to be a university graduate, 
or the journeyman plumber to wear the graces of a Chesterfield, but we are beginning 
to witness a demonstration of the power and money value of cleanliness and decency 
in the workers in these trades, not to say gentlemanly qualities. Indeed, those attri- 
butes are being specially cultivated in a few of the most progressive associations of 
workers in the household trades—an example that all labor unions might imitate to 
the profit of employee and employer. 

Women are increasingly numerous in the ranks of house decorators, and 
they might well be more numerous yet. Feminine direction should relieve wall 
papering and interior decorating of much of its annoyance to householders. A 
woman’s taste is surer, and her standard of efficiency and neatness is higher. 
The slack and untidy ways of many workmen would not be tolerated by a feminine 
employer. 

This age of marvels may yet witness a female plumber. There is nothing about 
the trade which a practical woman could not understand. One who could manage 
men under the trying industrial conditions of the present would shortly find herself 
threatened with the opulence which is popularly supposed to attend like magic 
upon the practice of this pursuit. 

Anyhow, whether under feminine direction or not, householders are begin- 
ning to look about for clean, careful workers in the various trades and are going 
to have them. It is paying the employers who understand this principle, and pay- 
ing them well, to have good men if money will secure them. And it pays the work- 
man still better. The artist artisan is the man or woman who will be in most de- 
mand, who will earn the largest wages and derive the greatest joy and satisfaction 
from the work done. 


Such a systematic battle against disease and death as this committee of one 
hundred is considering (Page 67) possesses widespread significance. Ambitious 
. as the plan is, it yet becomes entirely feasible in the light of modern 
dae methods of organizing the uses of science. Details are subject to criti- 
of Health cism, but two fundamental errors must be avoided: 

1 The plan should enlist the co-operation of similar work where- 
ever it is being done already by private agencies or by local or state authority. 
Where states or towns are remiss in health matters, this plan should encourage them 
to proper endeavor, rather than usurp the place of local or state initiative and 
administration. The national health department will do its best work in interna- 
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tional and intersta%e relations. Its attitude toward the respective states should be 
that of co-operation, not assumption of duties and rights by a centralized bureau- 
cracy. 

2 Too much centralization, too many bureaus, needless multiplication of offi- 
cials, unwarranted interference with individual liberty—these constitute the second 
set of errors to avoid. 

The success of any reform in a free republic depends primarily upon the citizen 
—upon efforts coming up from the people, rather than upon dispensations handed 
down from a bureaucracy above the people. Let the committee of one hundred 
work with reference to these principles, and though the proposed national depart- 
ment.of health may not be instituted as promptly as might be done by an autocratic 
government, when it does come into being it will enjoy that backing of public 
opinion without which no federal bureau can be effective. 


Means of saving fuel without sacrifice of health and comfort are likely to re- 
ceive fair consideration at this time of year, and when the attainment of this object 
brings with it a succession of other advantages, some of them greater 
— of than this, the plan deserves serious investigation. 
eat, 
Money, There exist in our country a few houses, suburban and rural, which 
Life are so substantially and tightly built as to effect a considerable saving of 
fuel over the ordinary wooden house; which call for no expenditure for 
outside paint and a minimum for repairs; which are extra cool in summer as well as 
snug in winter; and which, best of all, do not jeopardize the lives of their occupants 
and require little or no expenditure for fire insurance. We refer, of course, to the 
few fireproof dwellings thus far constructed. There seems to be no such thing as 
absolute proof against fire, but there-are large degrees of protection, which have 
been attained with gratifying success. As stated in our pages a few months ago 
by an architect, the fireproofing of a dwelling entails an-additional cost of about 
20 per cent in the construction, which is soon made up by saving in paint and 
insurance. 

European visitors are astonished at the prevalence of flimsy and inflammable 
wooden dwellings in our residence districts; the wonder:is that fires are not more 
frequent and destructive than they are. Has the reader any notion of the extent of 
the annual fire loss in the United States? The damage to buildings by fire in 1905 
is stated by the International society of building commissioners and inspectors at 
two hundred millions of dollars. Another hundred millions, it is estimated, was 
spent on fire departments, and probably as many millions in insurance premiums. 
Would not these four hundreds of millions of dollars, diverted to fireproof construc- 
tion, have been first-rate economy ? 

The scarcity of lumber and its greatly increased cost are beginning to open the 
eyes of home-builders to the advantages of brick and concrete; the economy of fire- 
proofing, in addition, will not be long in making itself manifest. Nor is economy 
of outlay the only or chief motive, as we see it: the country is full of fire-traps, many 
of which will have their human victims before the close of the present winter. We 
complain of the slaughter committed by our railroads; our homes, at least, ought 
to be safe. 
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The Government Imitates Our Work 


Dear Goop Hovusexeerinc: Your 
Roll of Honor has “done the trick.” It 
led Congress to so amend the pure food 
bill that, under the new law (enacted 
30 June 1906, and in effect 1 January 
1907) the government practically guar- 
antees that all food products for inter- 
state and foreign trade shall be “all 
right.” The nation has adopted your 
standard of excellence for food products. 
It substitutes the American Roll of 
Honor for Goop Hovusekeepine’s list of 
good foods. We are going to make the 
brand “U §S” recognized at home and 
abroad as an inviolable guarantee of ex- 
cellence upon foods. The new law even 
requires labels to be as honest as the 
product itself. I trust you will appreci- 
ate that, for government to thus sub- 
stitute “U S” for the brand “G H,” is 
for your magazine a compliment unprec- 
edented in magnitude and far reaching 
in effect. 

Yours for the greater America, 

Uncie Sam. 


Dear Uncte Sam: Good for you! 
But you ought to go a step further and 
give the same meaning to the brand 
“U S” on other merchandise, that it 
should have upon food products. Such 
a policy would add millions to our for- 
eign trade and much to public health 
and prosperity. Now that you have re- 
lieved our department of Good Food As- 
surance of the details of inspecting foods, 
this Magazine will do still more for the 
great movement toward wiser nutrition. 
First, the laws of each of our 45 states 


should be brought into harmonious co- 
operation with the federal statute. This 
must be done by the respective legisla- 
tures now in session. And our Ameri- 
can women, to whom is due the lion’s 
share of the credit for the national pure 
food law, can accomplish similar results 
in each state by co-operating with equal 
effectiveness through our Pure Food 
League. Indeed, the new ideals and 
broader conceptions of civic duty, social 
relations and personal responsibility, 
which now animate our people, especi- 
ally American women, will not only 
make American products the standard 
of excellence at home and abroad, but 
the American character typical of all 
that is best in humanity, in the family, 
in industry and in government. 
Patriotically yours, 
Goop 


How the New Law Operates 


“The food and drugs act, June 30, 
1906,” is the short title adopted for the 
federal pure food law. The rules and 
regulations for its enforcement, issued 
under date of October 17, 1906, are care- 
fully prepared with a view to facilitating 
the honest enforcement of the law with- 
out injustice to either producer or con- 
sumer. Circular 21 gives the rules in 
full, together with a copy of the law, and 
can be obtained free upon application to 
awe of Agriculture, Washington, 


The whole purpose of the law and of 
its enforcement seems to be to compel 
producers or manufacturers to state 
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what they sell and sell what they state, 
with suitable precautions against the un- 
healthfulness of any product. The 
factory in which proprietary foods are 
made must be open at all reasonable 
times to official inspection. No dealer 
is liable for prosecution if he can prove 
that the goods were sold on a guaranty 
from the wholesaler or manufacturer 
from whom purchased. Such guaranty 
may appear on the label or on every 
package of goods sold, and shall bear 
the words “guaranteed under the food 
and drugs act June 30, 1906.” In a few 
months it is probable that most of the 
high-class food products will bear such 
a guaranty. The detailed form of guar- 
anty is to be filed at Washington. 

The wholesomeness of preservatives, 
colors and other substances that are 
added to foods is to be determined by the 
secretary of agriculture. New tests with 
human beings are already under way 
for this purpose. The salicylic acid tests 
with men indicate that this preservative 
“should not be singled out especially for 
condemnation,” slthough its use is evi- 
dently to be prohibited. The rules re- 
garding labels are very specific. “De- 
scriptive matter upon the label shall be 
free from any statement, design or de- 
vice regarding the article or the ingredi- 
ents or substances contained therein, or 
quality thereof, or place of origin, which 
is false or misleading in any particular.” 
Even a distinctive name or fancy name 
“shall not misrepresent any property or 
quality of a mixture or compound.” 

“When a substance of a recognized 
quality commonly used in the prepara- 
tion of a food or drug product is replaced 
by another substance not injurious or 
deleterious to health, the name of the 
substituted substance shall appear upon 
the label. 

“When any substance which does not 
reduce, lower, or injuriously affect its 
quality or strength is added to a food or 
drug product, other than that necessary 
to its manufacture or refining, the label 
shall bear a statement to that effect.” 

One important omission in the law is 
that it does not require a statement of 
the weight or measure of the food con- 
tained in a package. This should be 
corrected, because brands without an es- 
tablished reputation may defraud by 
short weights or measures. This form 
of fraud is more common with bulk goods 
that are retailed in broken lots than 
brands sold in unbroken packages. 


ASSURANCE 61 
Warnings from an Old Druggist 
By T. B. W. 


Adulteration of food is bad enough, 
but adulteration of drugs is worse. That 
such a condition exists, the frequency 
with which we see the cheap cut-rate 
drug stores, is sufticient evidence. When 
the system requires drugs in any form 
whatsoever, it is absolutely essential that 
these drugs should be what they pur- 
port to be. 

Taiking with a retired druggist not 
long since, I led the conversation around 
to the matter of adulteration, with the 
result that he expressed himself very 
vigorously, pointing out how first-class 
druggists suffer from the unfair compe- 
tition of those who deal in cheap and 
adulterated products. 

He mentioned the adulteration of a 
number of familiar druggists’ products 
which are used largely by the public, and 
which the public buys in good faith as 
pure. Nothing is more familiar in the 
average household than witch hazel. 
This, said the druggist, is put up in 
three grades. The first is made from the 
young wood and twigs of the shrub in 
20 per cent grain alcohol; a second 
grade, made from old wood, containing 
practically no juice whatever, but carry- 
ing the odor, is made with 121% to 15 
per cent alcohol, just sufficient to keep it 
from precipitating. The only medicinal 
value in this product is the alcohol it 
contains, and this is below the standard. 
A third grade is put out by very cheap 
houses, and contains deodorized wood al- 
cohol, or so-called Columbian spirits. 

In view of the fact that witch hazel 
is often taken internally, it is obvious 
that only the pure article should be ob- 
tained. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the results of a series of 
tests (by Lederle) of 128 samples of 
witch hazel, purchased in the open 
market in Greater New York. Only 20 
samples contained the required amount 
of official (94.9 per cent) alcohol. Fifty- 
one contained less than 15, but over 13 
per cent; 35 contained 11, but less than 
13 per cent; 13 contained over 9, but less 
than 11 per cent, and nine actually con- 
tained less than 9 per cent alcohol. It 
goes without saying that some other sub- 
stance had to be used, and the tests 
showed no less than 54 samples contain- 
ing formaldehyde. It is obvious that the 
consumer must get a known and tried 
brand of witch hazel extract. 
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Another common drug, according to 
the druggist already quoted, which is 
frequently adulterated, is quinine. He 
recently secured pills advertised by a 
department store as two-grain quinine 
pills, which were sold for less than the 
eost to the wholesale druggist of the 
quinine which should have been in them. 
Investigation showed that they were 
almost wholly flour, a harmless adulter- 
ant in itself, but a straight fraud on 
the public. 


Notes of the Campaign 


The necessity for better state laws is 
so great that we reprint below the peti- 
tion for this purpose. Let every indi- 
vidual, women’s club, church societies, 
labor unions, commercial organizations, 
etc, circulate this petition. Also write 
letters to your senators and representa- 
tives at your state capital in behalf of 
such legislation. If you or your organ- 
ization wishes to “do something” to pro- 
mote the good food movement, here is 
just the thing to do. Act, sign the peti- 
tion, write letters, interview your legis- 
lators. 

Referring to the preceding articles 
on these pages we wish to acknowl- 
edge the receipt of numerously signed 
petitions to congress and to state legis- 
latures, as printed in this magazine for 
November. Many of the leading men 
and women of the country are taking 
hold of this work. Now is the time for 
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pushing this endeavor. If all will 
follow this example, brilliant results 
should be accomplished. The petition 
sent in by Charlotte Perkins Gilman 
contains many of the prominent names 
of New York and other cities. 

The flavoring extracts, that were des- 
scribed in the Pure Food Assurance de- 
partment of Goop Housexeepinea for No- 
vember and December, were all collected 
in New York city. The Baker Extract 
Company of Springfield, Mass, does not 
do business in New York and so its 
goods were not included in that investi- 
gation. We have satisfied ourselves that 
Baker’s vanilla and Baker’s other flav- 
oring extracts are all right and worthy 
of our Roll of Honor. 

Armour’s Star Brand Ham, Armour’s 
Extract of Beef, and Armour’s Simon 
Pure Lard, are admitted to our Roll of 
Honor. Made by Armour & Co, Chi- 
eago. These products not only come up 
to the G H Standard of Excellence, but 
are made and sold under the closest 
government inspection and in conformity 
to the federal meat inspection law and 
the national pure food law. 

Shute & Merchant’s codfish in glass, 
Shute & Merchant, Gloucester, Mass, a 
particularly fine article, carefully pre- 
pared in the most cleanly and attractive 
manner, free from preservatives. 

French’s spices in blue packages and 
French's mustard in cans, put up by The 
R. T. French Co, Rochester, N Y, are 
also admitted to Goop HovusekEEpPINa’s 
Roll of Honor. 


To Insure Good Food Within the State 


(Copy this petiins on a sheet of Sostetan, or cut out and paste thereon, sign it 
wo di League, care Goo 
signer should add hi his or her full and < e+} address, also occupation, to attest the genuineness Of each 


possible of me men and return to Pure Foo 
thus insure its full influence upon law makers. 


Other women over 18 will sign their maiden name. 


All men over 21 may sign. 


yourself, 


tall other signatures 
4 House! eeping, 


pringfield, Mass. Each 
signature and 


Married women should sign as ** Mrs,” using their huslian«’s name. 


Organizations and corporations 


should sign by their full name, followed by the signature of one or more of their officers.) 
Better State Laws for Foods and Drugs 
To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the State of 
We, the undersigned citizens of this state, whose addresses are set against our 


respective names, 


respectfully petition your honorable body to at once codify, 


amend and add to existing laws in this state relative to foods and drugs, so that 
the same may be brought into the closest practicable harmony with the national 
pure food law enacted by congress June 30, 1906. Thus we may hope to secure 
foods produced or prepared within the state equal in quality, purity, wholesome- 
ness, nutritive power and merit to foods that are the subject of interstate com- 
merce and that therefore are safeguarded by the national pure food law. 

We also respectfully petition for similar improvement in the laws regarding 
drugs and medicines, as well as foods. Particularly should patent medicines state 
their composition on the label. Ample provision should be made for the enforcement 
of these laws. 


NAMES | ADDRESSES | 
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Illusions Concerning Oriental Rugs 


By Ada Crisp 


[The writer of this artic) long Spline with the carpet and trade ~~ its leadi resentati 
ew York city, has made oriental tugs a study.) 


&S a matter of fact, sun- 

dry rhapsodical authors 
to the contrary notwith- 
standing, a great pro- 
portion of the ordinary 
oriental rugs of com- 
merce can rank in no 
sense as works of art. They are not 
original in conception nor as a rule per- 
fect in execution, for many of them 
when carefully examined will disclose 
some defect in weave or pattern. The 
shrewd oriental dealer, well aware of 
this, is ready with an ingenious excuse. 
He explains that the defects are inten- 
tional, having been made deliberately by 
the superstitious weaver in order to 
avert the “evil eye.” The true reason 
generally is the weaver’s carelessness or 
incompetence. When the imperfection 
is intentional it is because the weaver 
has been offended or believes that he or 
she has been injured in some way by an 
overseer or employer. 

The prevalent idea that the oriental 
has a superior eye for colors is erroneous. 
His favorite dyes are all of the crude, 
glaring order—bright, hard reds, yel- 
lows and blues in strongly contrasting 
arrangements. This is the Asiatic idea 
of beauty in color as it is the African’s, 
and for the same reason. Asia and 
Africa are lands of intense sunshine, in 
which the colors of sky and land are 
most positive and pronounced. Neutral 
tints and hues make no impression on 
such surroundings and are therefore 
rarely employed. 

As for the romance of the rug weav- 
ing trade, it exists only in the imagi- 
nation of the unsophisticated occidental. 
Nowhere in the orient does the rug 
maker suggest the slightest impression 
of romance or poetry. Unkempt, un- 
cleanly, dull and ignorant, the weaver, 
girl, woman or oftener a gawky boy, per- 
forms the daily task without a thought 
above the pittance to be obtained for it. 
No plodding operative in an American 
factory labors in a much more mechani- 
cal manner. 

The almost utter absence of sentiment, 
as we understand the word, is perhaps 
the oriental’s most characteristic trait. 
Alike in his daily work and family life, 
he is the most practical of men. 


those districts in which the family sys- 
tem of weaving is the rule, as in 
Ghiordes, the master of the household 
regards his wives and children from a 
purely utilitarian point of view. He 
expects to be supported by their toil at 
the loom, and in his choice of a wife he 
is governed mainly by the factor of skill 
in weaving. He generally has half a 
dozen or more wives working for him. 
They sit in a row on a rough bench be- 
fore the loom, and if one among them 
fails to weave well enough to suit him, 
or seems to lack the physical strength 
required for the labor, she is promptly 
thrust from his door and that is the end 
of her so far as he is concerned, and a 
new wife to take her. place causes no 
more commotion than would the pur- 
chase of a donkey. 

It may be admitted that there is at 
least something out of the ordinary in 
the way the Ghiordes weaver seeks a 
wife. Having fixed upon some girl as 
likely to be a desirable addition to his 
household, he goes to the hut in which 
she and the others of her family dwell, 
and leaving his shoes at the door, enters 
as if making a mere neighborly call. 
Not a word is uttered in regard to the 
principal reason of his visit, but as he 
leaves he glances at his shoes. If they 
remain as he placed them with the toes 
pointed toward the door, he knows that 
he is an accepted suitor, but if the toes 
are pointed outward he sees that he is 
not regarded as a desirable son-in-law, 
for it is the father, never the girl, who 
decides the matter. 

The oriental lacks not only an eye for 
colors but also skill in making and using 
them. Much nonsense has been written 
about the injury to the oriental rug 
trade through the introduction of the 
European aniline dyes, but the fault is 
not in these dyes so much as in the care- 
lessness and stupidity of the native dyer. 
In the hand of expert European work- 
men the aniline dyes are both excellent 
and permanent, but the oriental is 
neither willing nor able to imitate the 
European’s care and skill. 

The secret of good colors 


It is quite true that in the best orien- 
tal rugs the colors are beautifully soft 


ie 
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and harmonious, but there are two rea- 
sons for this and neither of them reflects 
much credit upon the native rug maker. 
One of these is that in certain rug-mak- 
ing districts, the wool used is always un- 
bleached and the natural fat ip it is 
never removed. It is consequently dif- 
ficult to dye such wool in clearly defined 
colors Moreover, the dyer has a lazy 
habit of leaving the remains of dyes in 
his vats, or kettles, instead of cleaning 
them out, and this results in a constant 
mixture of dyes giving those softly 
blended, broken color effects which are 
sc characteristic of the really fine orien- 
tal weaves. 

But among rugs of lower grades, many 
of which are sold at high prices in this 
country, the soft color blendings and 
harmonies are often obtained in ways 
quite different. The rugs come from the 
loom in colors so coarse and gaudy that 
no foreigner would buy them, and the 
natives, well knowing this, do not offer 
them for sale at once, but distribute 
them through their village, to the bar- 
bers, blacksmiths and other tradesmen, 
indeed to almost anyone to whose dwel- 
ling or shop come many people. The 
rugs are stretched upon the mud floors 
of these places, where they will be well 
trampled on, but the blacksmith’s shop 
is the favorite spot because the smoke 
of the forge is found especially effective 
in toning down the crude, bright colors. 
When smoke, soot, dust and the tramp- 
jing of many feet have apparently done 
their parts in this harmonizing process, 
the rugs are washed in a running stream, 
dried in the sun, and if not then found 
fit for the market they are subjected to 
a second experience of smoke, dirt and 
trampling, but are not washed again but 
go direct to the bazar for sale. Some 
idea of their uncleanly condition may be 
gathered from the fact that the Euro- 
pean buyers whe go to the khan or bazar 
to examine them are obliged to rush out- 
side every few minutes in order to get 
a breath of fresh air. 

The toning down process is frequently 
done by the dealers themselves; in Con- 
stantinople limes, acids and ordinary 
mud being the substances employed. 
There are also several workshops in New 
York where crudely colored rugs are 
treated witb chemicals and the original 
colors are further “improved” by the 
use of paint, but such rugs as these are 
sold not by reputable dealers, but by 
men who make a business of traveling 


from city to city as peddlers or auction- 
eers. 
Antique rugs extremely scarce 

Many really good rugs are put through 
a toning-down process of especial sever- 
ity simply in order to qualify them for 
sale as “antiques.” There are no genu- 
ine antique rugs in the market, so far as 
this country is concerned, but in the 
trade any rug over twenty years old may 
be called antique. The genuine antique 
rugs are to be seen only in the museums, 
or in the abodes of certain royal per- 
sonages, noblemen or multi-millionaires. 
A few collectors who are not of the 
classes named believe that they own gen- 
uine antiques. It is best to allow them 
to remain happy in this belief, for in 
some cases chance may have favored 
them, and at any rate proof to the con- 
trary is not always available or ac- 
ceptable. 

Besides, as a covering for floors an 
antique rug, in the true sense of the 
term, would be both undesirable and 
impossible. Never intended for such 
wear and tear as the modern machine- 
made carpet is expected to endure, an 
antique rug would last but a short time 
in the house of today. In the orient 
the finest rugs were employed mainly in 
the mosques and royal palaces fre- 
quently as wall hangings only. If used 
upon the floors of these buildings they 
were never subject to the contact of any- 
thing rougher than the bare feet or the 
knees. Among the masses of the people 
of the orient the conditions of life were 
extremely unfavorable for the preserv- 
ation of rugs, or other textile fabrics, 
through many years. The dwelling 
places of the common people have al- 
ways been the mud hut, or the tent, and 
such abodes obviously afford no proper 
shelter or even the space necessary for 
the protection of finely woven fabrics. 

It is in fact only from mosques and 
palaces that any choice examples of the 
ancient rug weaver’s art have been ob- 
tained. and it is in these rugs, with the 
eareful copies of them made from cen- 
turies ago to the present time, that full 
justification is found for the praise 
which has been lavished—not only on 
them, but upon practically all the rugs 
of the orient. 

Lovely old Persian rugs 

These ancient rugs were really works 
of art. The old Persians who were fa- 
mous ages ago not only as rug weavers 
but as makers of other textile fabrics were 
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akin to the Greeks in blood and likewise 
in artistic talent. They were the first 
to develop the fullest possibilities of rug 
weaving. In the conception of designs, 
the effective combinations of colors, the 
blending of tints and shades, these an- 
cient Persians have never been equaled. 
Their descendants of the present day 
are by no means lacking in artistic qual- 
ities, but in rug making they prefer to 
be copyists rather than originators, and 
consequently the great bulk of the orien- 
tal rugs of today are simply imitations 
of antique designs and colorings, copies 
which may be good, bad or indifferent, 
following the originals closely, or vary- 
ing more or less in accordance with the 
prevailing demands of the market. 

The same conditions rule throughout 

all the rug making countries of the ori- 
ent, in Turkey, the Caucasus, Tartary, 
India, Beloochistan—in a word, where- 
ever rugs are woven in the eastern fash- 
ion, by the nomad tribes, the settled in- 
habitants of towns and villages, or the 
factories which have been established 
in recent years in Persia, Asia Minor 
and India. 
_ This transmission of ancient patterns 
has been going on from century to cen- 
tury, the old designs and colorings being 
copied by the weavers from one genera- 
tion to another. In many of the rug 
weaving districts each family has its 
own particular pattern which it has been 
copying from time beyond memory of 
any living member, for in the orient 
changes of vocation are rare. The smith 
stands at his forge and the weaver sits 
at the loom from father to son througli- 
out the centuries. 

This constant copying of old patterns 
is pursued also in the factories in which 
many of the best modern oriental rugs 
are produced. The operatives, generally 
boys, sit before the loom and weave un- 
der the direction of an overseer who calls 
off the pattern in a sort of chant which 
tells each boy the number of threads 
and colors to use and as their fingers 
move among the warp and woof, the boys 
repeat the words of their leader. The 
factories also produce new patterns 
which are read off to the weavers in the 
same way, but these novelties are gener- 
ally adaptations or variations of old 
oriental patterns devised by European 
designers. 

Hints to purchasers 

In consideration of all the facts men- 
tioned the reader may ask whether the 
purchase of an oriental rug is wise or 


not, and the answer must depend upon 
the means of the purchaser and the char- 
acter of the rug. It is to be remem- 
bered that it is only the antique rugs 
which are rare. More rugs are made in 
the orient than ever before, and anyone 
willing to pay the proper price can find 
in the stores an abundance of choice 
specimens of the oriental weaver’s art. If 
these rugs are less than thirty or forty 
years old they have been washed, and as 
performed upon rugs of really good 
quality, this washing process is perfectly 
legitimate and in no sense a secret one. 
On this point, Mr H. S. Tavshanjian, a 
large importer of oriental rugs, and a 
noted expert, may be quoted. 

“They are making in Persia now rugs 
just as fine as any of those made in 
ancient times. The colorings need only 
the mellowness which comes naturally 
from time and use, but can be bestowed 
by a judicious use of water and chemi- 
cals. The rugs are treated with water, 
acid and alkali; the effect of the acid 
being partially neutralized by the alkali. 
No injury is caused to the fabric when 
this operation is properly performed, nor 
is there any mystery or secrecy connected 
with the process.” 

Mr A. B. Van Gaasbeek, who ranks 
among the leading importers of oriental 
rugs is frank in his comments on the 
wide range of quality in such goods. He 
says: “There are plenty of bad rugs 
made in the orient, and a good domestic 
rug is far more desirable than a poor 
one from the orient. On the other hand, 
a fine oriental rug is the best possible 
covering for a floor.” 

To those who contemplate the purchase 
of an oriental rug the following sugges- 
tions will, we believe, be worth bearing 
in mind: Do not attempt to find bar- 
gains. Avoid all auction sales, which 
are almost invariably traps for the un- 
wary. Deal only witL reputable, respon- 
sible, well established merchants, who 
are well rated in Bradstreet or Dun. 
Shun small dealers, brokers or agents, 
especially those with oriental names. 
In transacting business with an estab- 
lished, responsible dealer be willing to 
consider his advice. A well known im- 
porter said recently to the writer: “Some 
women come to me after reading an arti- 
cle on rugs in a newspaper from which 
they get a list of names of rugs and 
some statements, probably incorrect, 
concerning the characteristics of the 
rugs bearing these names. They set 
this small supply of information, or mis- 
information, against my thirty-four 
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years of experience in my trade, and 
they are consequently troublesome cus- 
tomers to handle. They tell me they 
wish to buy a Kermanshah, or perhaps 
they want a Tabriz, or an India rug, and 
it never occurs to them that the color- 
ings of these rugs may be unsuitable in 
the room for which they are intended. 
I always say to such people, ‘Give me a 
sample of your wallpaper and I will 
show you the rug you need, but I can- 
not tell you what particular kind of rug 
it should be.’ ” 

On this matter of the selection of rugs 
for rooms, Mr Ralph O. Smith, of one 
of the large New York houses, said: 
“People of moderate means can get India 
rugs that are handsome, durable and in- 
expensive. Punjaub or Amritsar rugs 
are excellent for parlors and the cost of 
a good India rug suitable for parlor, 
library or dining room would not ex- 
ceed $1.50 or $2 a square foot. Khiva 
or Afghan, Bokharas and Beloochistan 
rugs are adapted to dining rooms or li- 
braries. The Turkish Yaprak carpets 
in which’ blue and green figures are 
woven on a red ground, are very dura- 
ble and may be bought at from $1.25 to 
$2 a square foot.” 

For a parlor or salon the Kerman or 
Kermanshah, and Meshed rugs are espe- 
cially desirable. These are of the high- 
est grade and the prices are in propor- 
tion. For a lower priced parlor rug the 
Muskabads would answer well, as their 
cost is not more than $1 or $1.25 a square 
foct. 

For parlor carpets the Persian makes 
are in most request, especially the Ker- 
mans or Kermanshahs or Sarouks. 
Kermanshah is the name generally ap- 
plied to those fine rugs which come 
from the province of Kerman. Such 
rugs cost from $3.50 to $6 a square foot. 
A handsome Muskabad or a Khorassan 
carpet in light colors suitable for a 
parlor can be bought for about one kun- 
dred and fifty dollars. For libraries the 
Gorevans or Mesheds can be secured for 
prices ranging from two hundred to 
four hundred and fifty dollars. The 
cheapest grade of Persian rug called the 
Hamadan, is sold at retail stores from 
$7.50 to $15. A Khiva or Afghan is a 
good rug for halls. The seven by ten 
feet size costs from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. The demand 
for Turkish rugs is not large in this 
country, but they are very generally used 
in England. The Turkish rugs most 
often seen here are called Anatolians. 


They are sold at from $15 to $25, but 
the colors are not good; crude, bright 
patterns in which red and yellow are 
predominant, being the rule. 

The Beloochistan carpets cost from 
sixty-five to seventy-five dollars, but they 
are not generally larger than eight by 
six feet. The rugs of this make are 
sold at from twenty to thirty dollars. 
Beloochistans are very durable and the 
colorings are mellow and harmonious. 
They cost about one dollar and a half a 
square foot. The modern Feraghan car- 
pets sell at from sixty cents a square 
foot upward. They will serve well as an 
inexpensive carpet for a parlor. Tabriz 
is the name given to a grade of Persian 
rugs finer woven and supe::<> to Ferag- 
hans. The Mossouls also rank among 
these Persian rugs which are not costly. 
They are handsome, substantial in fabric 
and should cost from twenty to fifty dol- 
lars according to size and colorings. 

Among the various kinds of rugs 
woven in the Caucasus, Daghestans 
rank very well, and they are not expen- 
sive. The most notable feature in them 
and in about all Caucasus rugs is the 
angular figure known as the latch hook, 
which is somewhat similar to the Chin- 
ese fret. There is a wide range of val- 
ues in these rugs, the prices running 
from twelve to seventy-five dollars. 
The lowest priced Caucasian rugs are 
Guendjes, and as they look well and 
are also durable they should be attrac- 
tive to people of moderate means. 
Among the rugs made in the Caucasus 
may be mentioned the Shirvans, Kara- 
baghs, Cashmeres and Kazaks. Cash- 
meres in small sizes can be bought at 
from eighteen to fifty dollars, while the 
larger sizes running up to about six by 
nine feet cost from seventy-five to two 
hundred dollars. They differ from other 
oriental rugs in the fact that they have 
no pile. Shirvans rank among the fin- 
est grades of Caucasian rugs. The 
names Shirvan and Daghestan are often 
used for the same grade of rug, and 
Guendjes are often sold as Karabaghs. 
Kazaks are very handsome rugs with a 
long lustrous pile and the best pieces 
are quoted by experienced dealers at 
high prices. 

One last word. Do nct be led to pur- 
chase any rug by the mere fact that it 
is claimed to be an antique. This is 
a mistake which many make. If the 
weave is fine, and the colorings are mel- 
low and harmonious, the age of the rug 
is no concern of yours. 
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Our Extravagance 
By a Careful Spendthrift 
[Prize paper] 


A neighbor of mine brought a gay 
young girl into our tiny New York flat 
to see our baby. As she was leaving the 
young girl noticed some good scales in the 
corner, bought to weigh the baby, and 
she whispered to my friend: “What an 
extravagance!” This amazed me, for I 
knew she would think it no extravagance 
to spend the amount which the scales 
cost at any time on her own dress. But 
I suppose she judged from the size of 
our dwelling that we ought not to spend 
money on such unnecessary (?) luxuries. 

Well, the baby is our extravagance, my 
husband’s and mine, and nothing that 
will help to make him a strong, healthy 
boy is beyond the limits of our purse. 

During the past three years our joint 
income has been about $2,000 annually, 
and as we have never had any differences 
over the spending of it, the reader may 
be interested to know how we manage it. 
In the first place, we have been partners; 
I had the same right to draw a check on 
my husband’s account that he had. In 
the second place we kept our expenditures 
in an expense book which made accounts 
fascinating to us both. As we live very 
simply and care for neither fine clothes, 
candy, nor light opera, though we do like 
an occasional good play, we have had a 
few joint extravagances which include, 
besides the baby, a very economical but 
delightful two months’ trip to Europe. 
Before the advent of our son, our sur- 
plus funds went for books and travel; 
since then they have gone for a domestic 
helper and such things as a baby car- 
riage, scales, rubber bathtub, “certified 
milk,” ete, ete. 

The expense book has been most help- 
ful in showing us just where the money 
went. Moreover, at the beginning of 
each month we make an estimate at the 
head of each column of the amount that 
we expect to spend that particular month 
for furniture, clothing, gifts, groceries, 
and all the rest, and then, at the end of 


ditures between husband and wife are descri 
ree papers here given, which won prizes in our contest.) “on 


the month, we have an exciting time bal- 
ancing accounts and finding how much 
we have run below or over the estimated 
amount. In the back of the book there 
is a summary by months, containing 
similar columns, and this is very educa- 
cational. We find the three volumes that 
we now have very valuable for reference, 
and quite a treasure trove to our bride 
friends. 

Of course people whose income is far 
larger than ours and whose lives are 
more complicated, might find our meth- 
ods impracticable; but if the husband and 
wife have congenial tastes and enjoy the 
simple life, I do not see why they should 
not find a real pleasure in economy, and 
enjoy a few “extravagances” which some 
rich think they cannot afford. 


Solving the Money Problem 


By Laura E. Baker 
[Prize paper.] 


It is often stated, perhaps with truth, 
that the ships upon the sea of matrimony 
are oftenest wrecked upon the rocks of 
finance. All of us know of many cases 
where marriages which gave every prom- 
ise of happiness came to a disastrous 
end because the money problem could not 
be satisfactorily solved. 

T will tell the readers how my husband 
and I charted those rocks immediately 
after launching our little craft, so that 
striking them is out of the question un- 
less we disregard our chart or sail into 
them with our eyes wide open. 

To drop the metaphor, shortly before 
our marriage we had many good, whole- 
some, frank, honest talks about what we 
would do and not do after the all-impor- 
tant day. We readily agreed that matri- 
mony should be an exact partnership, 
each having 50 per cent interest, no 
more or less. We have now been married 
five years and neither has changed this 
opinion in the least, so that our solution 
of the money problem is well out of the 
experimental stage, as are all the others. 
We have had no difficulty whatever in 
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sharing amusements, companionship, 
even cares and worries, but we have been 
particularly careful to have an exactly 
equal share in the money—plain, vulgar 
money, which is responsible for so much 
needless trouble in married life, and this 
is how we do it: 

When my husband brings his salary 
home we divide it into groups, each 
representing a class of necessary expen- 
diture, as follows: Rent, household ex- 
penses and miscellaneous. Each is pro- 
portioned upon a certain percentage 
which experience has taught us to be 
correct. Then, in addition to the fore- 
going, a certain percentage is regularly 
placed in a savings bark. These items 
we consider fixed and there is no neces- 
sity for changing their relation to the 
income. The balance, after withdrawing 
the foregoing, is divided evenly between 
us, share and share alike. 

In this plan there are two important 
points, namely, the actual partnership 
in the surplus and the so-called “miscel- 
laneous fund.” The first is really the 
foundation of o> successful solution of 
the money problem, because it makes me 
know and feel that I am entitled to an 
equal share of the income with my hus- 
band; it makes it totaily unnecessary for 
me even to ask him for a cent for my 
own needs and it relieves him of having 
to think of what money I may need for 
my own use. 

Though we both receive our share at 
regular intervals, it is not immediately 
expended. It is allowed to accumulate 
until needed and is always ready, and I 
am therefore not required, as I would be 
by other methods, to go to my husband 
at irregular intervals and ask for what 
would then appear to be a large sum, 
while at the same time having to suffer 
the embarrassment of having to ask for 
money for personal uses. 

We have never had the first fault to 
find with this plan, but we adhere to it 
rigidly, even to the extent of “chipping 
in” to purchase presents for friends or 
for any other purpose where it would 
be unfair for either to make the expen- 
diture. 

Our household expense and “miscella- 
neous” funds, like our personal ones, are 
allowed to accumulate until needed, but 
both are practically exhausted at inter- 
vals, so that the percentage allowed is 
determined to be correct. 

With our regular expenses, personal 
division and savings provided for, we 
have still to account for all the many lit- 
tle things requiring money expenditure, 


which do not come within any of the 
foregoing classifications. We have, there- 
fore, created the “miscellaneous fund,” 
the second important point in the plan, 
and it is really the safety-valve of the 
household machine. It provides for any- 
thing and everything which is neither 
rent, household expenses, savings nor 
personal. It pays for our amusements, 
doctor’s bills, additions to furniture and 
fittings, and a wide variety of other 
things. Two little ones have blessed us 
and the “miscellaneous fund” has taken 
eare of practically all the expense they 
have incurred. Like the other “funds” it 
accumulates until needed and then it is 
ready. 

By this system of regular accumula- 
tion our plan does not become monoto- 
nous, but we know every minute just how 
we stand financially. 

I want to commend this plan to mar- 
ried people, present and prospective. It 
is so simple in practice and so effectu- 
ally solves the money problem. It can be 
practiced in any locality and the size of 
the income does not affect it—the per- 
centages determined upon regulating it 
in every case. It relieves the wife of 
the embarrassment of asking for money, 
it prevents running into debt for any 
reason whatsoever, it removes all doubt 
as to cost of living and what the sav- 
ings will be, it makes one independent 
and money worries are strangers to it. 
But above all, it makes marriage, from a 
financial viewpoint, an exactly equal co- 
partnership between man and wife, and 
this is just as it should be. It makes 
the wife feel that she is more than a 
high-class cook and nurse, working for 
her board and clothes, for she knows she 
is getting not only all the pleasures of 
her home in the same proportion as her 
husband, but that she is equally sharing 
the income. It is, after all, nothing but 
ordinary fairness—common sense applied 
to the business of housekeeping. 

Try it! 


You Cannot Reform Him 


By Serena 
[Prize paper] 

I suppose I could write a comic article 
on extravagance, beginning with some 
such sentence as “extravagance is what 
the other man wants,” but I think it bet- 
ter to leave the comic side to your able 
corps of professionals, and to say, in all 
seriousness, that extravagance seems to 
me to be merely the apotheosis of gener- 
osity, and, as such, to be generously dealt 
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with. The problem, as I see it, is how 
shall the economical “half” of the family 
regulate the extravagant “half.” 

In the first place, I want to say that 

you cannot reform anybody except your- 
self. If your “better half” is a spend- 
thrift, offset this open-handedness by a 
careful, but not too skimpy, and always 
silent economy—and thank your stars 
that he isn’t mean! In the next place, 
insist on a regular supply, a little more 
than sufficient for the needs of the house- 
hold, and then do not complain if he 
spends the rest, in legitimate ways, no 
matter how extravagant it seems to you. 
Hold your tongue, and wait. You can- 
not make him over. But he will learn for 
himself—in time. And when his money 
is gone, or his business fails, or the posi- 
tion he has held for years is given to his 
employer’s wife’s nephew, then the pen- 
nies you have saved, from your allow- 
ance and your generous husband’s gifts, 
will tide over the months, or years, in 
which he is seeking “something to do” 
and learning, at the same time, the value 
of money. 
,, During this period of trial do not lose 
heart, for “God’s in his heaven.” But, 
also, “Keep the powder dry.” Never give 
or lend your own savings or personal prop- 
erty to “help the business” or to pay your 
husband’s debts. Keep it for the run- 
ning expenses of the home. It will go a 
great deal further than (in the years of 
your prosperity) you would ever have 
imagined it could! And when, the trial 
being over, your “spendthrift” gets to 
earning money again, you will find that 
the problem of extravagance has solved 
itself. 

Finally, let me venture to say one lit- 
tle word which, from the feminine stand- 
point, I know to be heresy: do not be- 
grudge your husband, whether rich or 
poor, the comfort of his daily pipe or 
cigar. I believe that many nervous 
wrecks have been prevented, and many 
nervous breakdowns postponed, by the en- 
forced quiet consequent upon a good 
smoke. Men (who are good for any- 
thing) won’t rest any other way. But 
T shouldn’t be a woman if I did not 
—, to add the words: “in modera- 

ion. 


Some Modest Figures 
By Experimenter 


I have been keeping account of all 


money now for four years, and here is 
mine for 1905: 


Food for three adults cost $275, di- 


vided as follows: groceries $159; meat 
ge milk and cream $25.50; butter 


5. 

Coal for a large kitchen range and 
for heating an eight-room house was 
$103.50. Gas used for lighting and occa- 
sionally for cooking cost $15. 

Clothing for two cost $186. 

We are buying our house and semi- 
annually pay the interest on the unpaid 
principal beside reducing the principal 
as much as possible. Taxes, city, county 
and water were $59. 

Life and accident insurance $41; fur- 
nishings $15.50; telephone $30. Carfare 
for two $21. Medicines and doctor’s 
bills, also for two, $10. 

I do my own work, including washing. 
Laundry, collars and cuffs, $6.50. 

Miscellaneous expenses $122.50. This 
includes wedding and Christmas pres- 
ents, a summer trip, ete. 


Another Confession 
By K. S. D. 


The confession by Housemother inter- 
ested me very much, and I straightway 
began to consult my own cash book for 
1905. 

My husband’s income is $1,800 a year, 
and I have a small private income of 
$70 a year. Our family consisted of my- 
self, my husband and the baby, also one 
servant, who did all of the work, in- 
cluding washing and ironing. She also 
assisted in the care of the baby. 

Servant’s wages for the year came to 
$208. 

We live in a nine-room suburban 
apartment, the rent of which is $35 a 
month. That amounts to $420 a year. 

For cooking we use gas entirely; for 
lighting, electricity. The bills for 1905 
were $60. We used $78.50 worth of coal 
for the furnace. 

Food for 1905 cost as follows: meat 
$50; butter and eggs $46.50; milk and 
cream $40; vegetables and groceries 
$186.50. Total $323. This, however, did 
not include coffee, which I buy at whole- 
sale price; we use about $6 worth a 
year. Spring water costs $13 a year. 

The druggist’s bill, including toilet 
soap, baby’s supplies, toilet articles, etc, 
was $18. Laundry soap and supplies are 
included in the account for groceries. 

Fire insurance is $19.50 a year; life 
insurance $86; pew rent $25. 

Our amusements, vacations, etc, cost 
about $50. One of our extravagances, 
however, is magazines, newspapers and 
books. for which we paid $41.50. 
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Incidentals, including house furnish- 
ings, sewing materials, and small ex- 
penses amounted to $59. Laundry cost 
$30 a year and carfare about $70. 

Clothing cost us $185. This is all of 
our recorded expenses and the amount is 
$1,692.50. The actual expenditure, how- 
ever, was $100 more than this, which was 
used for pocket money, and small miscel- 
laneous expenses. My own $70 was also 
spent in this way. 

We are unable to save much, but I 
make it a strict rule to save every penny 
that comes into my possession. When I 
get a hundred pennies I have them 
changed for a bill, and I have saved 
many dollars in this way, which would 
otherwise be wasted. 

The main differences between House- 
mother’s account and mine are in 
house rent and the servant’s wages. For 
three months last winter I was without 
a maid, and expected to find a very great 
difference in the expenses, but outside 
work I found cost only seventy-five 
cents a week less than when I kept a 
maid in the house, and the work done 
was only the washing and ironing, and 
one day’s cleaning. 

Our friends consider that we live well, 
and though we have to economize in 
many ways I do not think it is apparent. 


Managing on Fifteen Hundred 


By Carol 


Our family numbers five: a girl six 
years old, a boy a year and a half old, 
my husband, my mother and myself. My 
husband’s salary is fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year. We own our house, which 
is modern and convenient, and have a 
garden in which my husband raises a 
variety of vegetables. These are a great 
help toward table economy. The garden 
affords my husband recreation after bus- 
iness hours. 

We are gradually becoming vegetarians 
for the summer but not the winter 
months. Like most families we have had 
to meet the increased cost of living with- 
out any increase of salary. We buy our 
flour by the barrel, as I make my own 
bread. Otherwise we do not buy much 
in bulk. I spend sixty dollars a year for 
clothes, my husband seventy-five, and 
for the two children we spend sixty-five. 
My mother buys her own clothes but does 
not pay board. I make most of my 
clothes and the children’s. Our outgo 
is as follows: 

Interest, $94; water rent, $14; taxes, 
$45; insurance on house, $10; gas, $24; 
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coal, $48; taxes on property in country, 
$40 ; ice, $6.25 ; soap, $4.15; help, $98; car 
fares, $33; life insurance, $72; clothing 
(wife), $60; clothing (husband), $75; 
clothing (children), $65; food, $475.50; 
doctor and medicine, $20.95; magazines 
and books, music, newspapers, $75; hus- 
band’s lunches, $39.60; church, $75; 
amusements, outings, $50; incidentals, 
$25 ; repairs on house, $50.45. The total of 
the foregoing items is just fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. Under “incidentals” is a 
great variety of small articles which 
would take too much space to mention. 


Where Is Cueap—I would like 
to send in my expenses for 1905 for a 
family of two adults and a three-year- 
old boy. It is a great help to the young 
housewife to hear how others manage. 
I divide food in three parts: groceries, 
fruits and vegetables, costing in all 
$208.80; meat, $58.80; milk and butter, 
$47.76; total cost of food for the year, 
$315.36. We pay $27.50 a month for 
rent, $330 for the year. This does not 
include light nor heat. Clothing cost 
us $254. This item o course varies, as 
we do not always need the expensive arti- 
cles. Light and heat are $67.90. We burn 
about five tons of coal a season at $3 and 
$3.50 per ton, and gas makes up the rest. 
In summer we use the natural gas for 
cooking; and also the gas for heating 
purposes until almost Christmas. Elec- 
tric lights are about $15.15 for the year. 
I have a water power washing machine 
and employ no help. In the year 1905 I 
paid for my machine and saved not only 
the clothes but $3. Our miscellaneous 
expenditures were $216, including insur- 
ance, doctor’s bills, church and all things 
not elsewhere mentioned. My total ex- 
penses for the year were $1,182.36. I do 
not count in our amusements, as we al- 
ways take them from our savings ac- 
count. An Ohio Housemother. 


I was going out, but the gasoline odor 
still clung to my white gloves I had 
cleaned that afternoon, although they 
had been thoroughly aired. I heated 
the oven to a very gentle heat, turned 
out the gas and placed the gloves on a 
piece of clean paper in the oven. In 
ten minutes all traces of the odor had 
gone. This should be done only after 
the gloves have been thoroughly aired 
out of doors, and the oven must be 
only slightly warmed. Mrs George B. 
McCutchen. 
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Preparations for Baby Clem 


By Brooksie Buss 


The old-fashioned cradle is out of 
vogue, so we have fixed up the daintiest 
and prettiest little bassinette you ever 
saw. I say “we,” because did not Frank 
furnish the money, and, yes, to be truth- 
ful, a good part of the taste, besides en- 
couraging me by being, oh, so kind and 
pleased with all I did? 

But to tell you about the bassinette. 
It is lined with silk and covered with 
fine dotted swiss, trimmed with lace and 
an abundance of baby ribbon. We in- 
tend, after a few months, to get a brass 
or enameled iron crib, with the very best 
of mattresses. I am going to make six 
pads of cotton batting, covered with 
cheesecloth and knotted with ribbon or 
zephyr, also six cotton sheets and two 
India linen, or linen lawn, and two 
cambric pillowcases, all nicely hem- 
stitched. Then there must be a pair of 
light wool blankets, one or two dimity 
spreads, an eiderdown duvet or com- 
forter and a small hair pillow. 

With much thinking and nimble fin- 
gers I have managed to get a dainty and 
comfortable outfit. Each little garment 
is perfection in itself. I selected soft, 
fine material and made the little clothes 
very simply and neatly, without heavy 
seams, stitchings and trimmings, which 
would irritate the skin. What few but- 
tons I used were the flat crochet ones. 

First I made six flannel bands, cut in 
strips six inches wide and fifteen inches 
long, then pinked them around the edges 
so there would be no hem or stitches. 
After several weeks this band will be 
replaced by a ribbed or knitted one, 
which has a tab back and front to which 
is pinned the diaper; this will be worn 
until the child is about three years old. 
The first flannel bands should be rolled 
about the chest and abdomen, and sewed, 
the seam coming under the arm so the 
child will not lie on it. The band should 
be just tight enough not to wrinkle 
Moderately snug fitting garments are 
the ideal ones—loose flowing clothes for 
an infant are most uncomfortable, not 
lying close enough to the body to give 
warmth, and the child is usually lying 


in a bed of wrinkles, which crease and 
seam its delicate flesh. It is almost im- 
possible to keep loose clothes smooth; 
they will work up and wind about the lit- 
tle body, especially if the mother be 
young and inexperienced in handling 
babies. The other extreme, tight cloth- 
ing, should not for a moment be toler- 
ated. A band too tight crowds the or- 
gans, impedes the work of the lungs, also 
often causes vomiting in young infants. 

I have six little undershirts in two 
weights, with long sleeves; they are 
made of a mixture of silk and wool; it 
is the softest and not apt to shrink. I 
made them long, so that after shrinking 
they would not be above the edge of the 
diaper. I have in all five dozen diapers. 
Those for first use I made of fine old 
material, thirty inches long, fifteen 
inches wide, then doubled and sewed to 
form a fifteen-inch square. The others 
are of fine canton flannel. The diapers 
may be of either linen or cotton, the 
latter to be preferred, as they are warmer 
and do not chill the child as much as 
linen. 

The four flannel barrow coats open 
down the front, with waist of muslin, 
with shoulder-straps to keep it from slip- 
ping down, and a small piece of tape is 
sewed on the bottom in front to fasten 
it to the diaper and prevent its working 
up and lying in wrinkles about the body. 
The bottom of this coat may be turned 
up and pinned together with a safety- 
pin to keep the feet warm. Two of them 
are finished with scallors and the others 
have a binding of wash ribbon, with 
featherstitch in wash silk floss above it. 

After the barrow coat comes the flan- 
nel petticoat, and there are four of these 
also, three of fine flannel and one of silk 
and wool mixed, and all have straps like 
the barrow coat. They are three-quar- 
ers of a yard in length. One is rather 
elaborately embroidered, the others are 
finished in scallops of linen embroidery. 

The six little night slips are of fine 
unlaundered nainsook. They are very 
plain, with only a few gathers at the 
neck, finished with a narrow edge of 
valenciennes lace. They are only a yard 
in length. I have the same number of 
day slips. They are not much more elab- 
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orate than the nighties. This number 
will allow for a fresh one each day and 
night. The two extra best slips are of 
very fine material, simply hemstitched. 

One of the wrappers is of fine white 
cashmere, the other two are of fine 
Scotch flannel. These I can put on over 
the dress on cool days and the cashmere 
one I will use for the first coat, later re- 
placing it by the more elaborate one, 
wadded and lined with silk for cool 
weather. 

Twe of the sacques are of fine flannel, 
scalloped and featherstitched, and one 
embroidered in polka dots with white 
silk. the other in pale blue forget-me- 
nots. 

Then I have a dear little kimono of 
white cashmere eighteen inches square. 
A tiny bit of crochet in pale blue silk fin- 
ishes the edge and there is a pretty little 
spray of forget-me-nots at the point in 
frent and on each sleeve. There is a 
hole cut in the center and this is 
crocheted around to run ribbon through. 
The kimono is slipped over baby’s head 
and the ribbons drawn up and tied at 
the back of the neck. This makes a 
point back and front, and the other two 
points are tied to form the little sleeves. 

The nightingale is also of cashmere 
and crocheted with blue silk, above this 
is a tiny featherstitch in blue. 

The cap I am very proud of, as it is 
handmade lace, exactly like a ten-dollar 
model, and the materia! cost me but fifty 
cents, while it took but three weeks’ 
pick-up work to make the cap. There is 
a quilted lining to wear under it for 
cool weather. The bibs are made of 
closely woven material, covered with fine 
linen; and as they must be renewed con- 
stantly, I have twelve of them; also 
twelve large fine linen handkerchiefs for 
the same purpose. 

The protection square is made of a 
yard of Turkish cloth; this is folded to- 
gether and stitched on two sides, turned 
and a ruffled lace sewed all around the 
edge; then there is a piece of rubber 
sheeting the same size, slipped into this 
case, fastened to the corners so it will 
not slip; then the other edge of the case 

up. This makes a pretty insur- 
ance cloth, saving both the mother’s and 
baby’s clothes and will protect both the 
baby cab and carpet. The rubber may 
be easily renewed and the case washed 
when necessary. 

The comforts are of cheesecloth, 
knotted with zephyr and finished with a 
feather-stitch. The silk one is knotted 
with baby ribbon and finished with a 


ruffle. There is a featherstitch to fin- 
ish both the hem and where the ruffle is 
set in. The carriage robe is a blue and 
white knitted one. The bootees are also 
knitted—white, finished with blue edge 
and little blue balls to tie them with. 

The baby’s hamper, in which I keep 
the best things, is a little beauty. It is 
a medium-sized willow one, painted with 
cream-white ename] paint, both inside 
and out, with touches of gilt about the 
edges of the outside. The basket is lined 
with cotton batting, sprinkled with pow- 
dered orris root, then covered with white 
silk, over which is gathered point 
d’esprit. 


The Babe at Arms 


By F. Virtine Frost 


A gallant soldier four years old 
Was longing for the fray, 
And yet the cruel hand of fate 
Seemed always in the way. 
He longed to mount a foaming steed 
And gallop off to war, 
To slaughter foemen with his sword— 
Pray, what are tin swords for? 
His mother said, and smiled, 
“Why, what a notion, child!” 


His mother never seemed to see 
How old her boy had grown, 
Although she left him in the dark 
To go to sleep alone; 
All wide awake he used to lie 
And think, and think indeed, 
About a surging battle line, 
About a gallant steed. } 
His mother bent down near, { 
“Now go to sleep, my dear.” 


All staring wide awake he lay 
And watched for his steed to come; 
He strained his ears for the cannon peal, 
The beat of the sturdy drum; 
He rode away on his rocking-horse, 
Away—away—away— 
He left his mother far behind, 
This soldier brave and gay. 
His mother took a peep: 
“The baby’s tast asleep!” 


Wuen I wish to give my little boys 
castor oil, I cook several tablespoons of 
it in ordinary molasses candy. It im- 
parts such an agreeable flavor to the 
eandy that the latter finds great favor 
with the older members of the family 
as well as with the children, who cannot 
eat enough of it. M. L. W 
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I—My First Breakfast 


The Young Man in the Case sat on the 
steps looking a little dismal. I felt for 
him, but I knew remonstrance was use- 
less. Mother had an uncomfortable way 
of meaning what she said that discour- 
aged my argumentative gift. 

“No” she repeated, “not this month. 
Nor next. You may be married when 
you are fit for marriage and not before. 
You are doing finely, Ned, and I’m 
proud of you, but you have just begun 
and it’s hard work; you have yet to show 
your staying power. As for my girl 
here, she has everything to learn,” and 
a gentle hand on my shoulder took the 
sting from the words. 

“She cannot carry her end of the 
burden. She has a certain amount of 
education, she has good health and a 
cheerful temper. If you marry now, 
you will manage to get along, of course. 
But, my dear children, you can’t make 
home out of _ Poems and essays, or pic- 
tures and a piano, and it’s a costly experi- 
ment to try. It ought to mean as much 
for a woman to develop a home as for a 
man to provide it. You have put me on 
my hobby, and now I am going to exper- 
iment on you.” 

I laid my head against Mother’s knee 
and thought about the way Ned’s hair 
grew on his temples. I wasn’t really 
paying much heed to what she said, but 
Ned’s face was sober. 

“T thought young married people al- 
ways had to worry through for a while, 
Mrs Wallace. I supposed that there 
would be a certain amount of burned 
steak and weak coffee coming to me at 
the start. And I supposed we’d get 
into trouble over our bills. Everybody 
does, but I thought it would work itself 
out.” 

“Ts that what other young men think, 
Ned?” 

“Well, Mrs Wallace, it’s this way. 
Most fellows on moderate incomes marry 
girls who have been used to more, and 
they seem to take a little time to shake 
down and get things going smoothly. 
Lots of fellows are afraid of it; it 


doesn’t seem to be anybody’s fault, ex- 
actly, but it takes the sweetness out in 
a@ measure, and they dread it. I dread it 
myself, for Kate and me, but we love 
each other and we'll worry it out into 
daylight ourselves, if you’ll let me have 
her. Isn’t that so, Kate?” 

But I had been thinking pretty seri- 
ously for five minutes, and I wanted to 
hear what Mother had to say. “What is 
your idea of what we ought to do, 
Mother?’ I questioned, much in earnest 
now. Ned’s “dreading” the beginning of 
our married life, his picture of what he 
had observed, was a revelation to me, 
but I recognized the truth at once. 

“Three months of preparation,” an- 
swered Mother briskly. “T’'ll stand ‘back 
of you, but you are to take this summer 
im the kitchen. Marriage is the only 
thing for which young people feel no 
special need of training.” 

“Couldn’t I do it in a month, Mother?’ 
I asked, somewhat dismayed. “I don’t 
see why I can’t learn to cook in a 
month.” 

“Certainly you can, but I want you to 
know more than that. You could keep 
out of serious difficulties, but you 
couldn’t make your home easily, and 
that’s the secret of good housekeeping. 
I know many good laborious cooks. I 
know very few women who understand 
housework so thoroughly that they can 
turn it off without fuss or worry. 
Aren’t you willing, daughter?’ 

“Well,” I said, struggling after hon- 
esty, “I will be in about a minute.” 

That is how I happened to make a 
real preparation for married life in its 
unsentimental aspects. It was all owing 
to Mother, who waxed most remarkably 
cheerful over my summer prospects. 
True to her word, she let our cook go, 
and the next day I found in my room 
a pile of clothing provided for the un- 
derstudy: aprons, the big generous kind 
that envelop one completely; sleeves, 
fitted to the lower part of the arm; dust 
caps, a pair of rubber gloves and two 
pairs of the ten-cent canton flannel 
gloves workmen wear. 

“Mercy, Mother,” I cried in dismay, 
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“it will take all my time to rig myself 
up to put on the kettle. Have I got to 
wear all this? I thouglit I’d finish up 
some of those old faded shirt waists and 
short skirts, and I don’t want to bother 
about my hands or my hair.” 

“And have Ned see you like that?” 

“Well,” I said, a little doggedly, “T’'ll 
be cooking for him and he can’t expect 
me to be dressed up.” 

“But he will, and he will be seriously 
dismayed if he finds his lady Kate trans- 
formed into an untidy servant. You 
mustn’t go down to this thing, Kate; 
you must bring the whole kitchen and 
all that is done in it up to your level. 
You can wear a fresh gown under that 
big apron, keep your hands and nails 
nice with the gloves and your hair free 
from ashes and odors if you wear a 
cap. These seem like little things, but 
I assure you they are rocks on which 
much happiness goes to pieces. Men are 
unreasonable, all of them; some of them 
are fastidious, and Ned is both.” 

Therefore when I appeared for my 
first day in the kitchen arrayed in full 
working costume I dropped Mother a 
meek courtesy. It was about half past 
6 on a beautiful spring morning, and yet 
it seemed as if I could not prop my eye- 
lids open. I was used to drifting into 
the dining room about half past 8 and 
making an English breakfast of toast, 
marmalade and coffee. But Ned con- 
fessed to a vigorous morning appetite 
that absolutely declined to be satistied 
with toast, and that regarded marmalade 
with undisguised contempt. He an- 
nounced with refreshing frankness that 
he “hated sweet things and messy things 
for breakfast.” 

So to this utter Philistine I was about 
to cater, as he had agreed to take occa- 
sional meals with us to see if he could 
report progress. 

He said he was coming to this first 
breakfast, which I called mean of him. 
Mother sat in the rocking chair. The 
kitchen was dark and somewhat dreary. 
In fact, when nothing is going on in a 
kitchen it is the most desolate room in 
the house. I paused, undecidedly. 

“Air the room thoroughly first,” said 
Mother, smiling, and in a minute the 
sweet air and sunshine had waked my 
enthusiasm and roused my ambition. I 
really felt like working. 

“Let the cold water run a few mo- 
ments,” was the next suggestion. “You 
don’t want to fill your kettle with water 
that has been standing in the pipes.” 
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Order after order Mother gave, and 
in ten minutes the cereal was on the gas 
stove, the coffee was mixed with the egg 
(for we like old-fashioned boiled coffee), 
the milk had been skimmed for cream 
(another old-fashioned notion) and I 
started for the dining room. 

“You haven’t made your fire.” 

“Won’t the gas stove do?” 

“Yes, very well. But I want you to 
learn to build a fire in the kitchen 
range.” 

Wasn’t I glad of my gloves and my 
dust cap! Moreover the cereal was cook- 
ing, and I felt that I could take my time. 

But those ashes! And kindling and 
coal to be brought! Three times that 
miserable fire leaped and glowed and 
sulked and glowered and then, when I 
turned my back a minute, went out in 
an utter desolation of black coal. 

“Let it breathe first,” warned Mother: 
“Wait until your wood is well afire and 
then put on coal enough.” 

“Coal enough,” I groaned, taking it 
out with the ten-cent gloves. ‘“There’s 
coal enough here to make me a captain 
of industry or a trust. I never saw so 
much coal.” 

“You put that on too soon.” 

“Well, I was sick and tired of waiting 
for the old thing.” 

“You can’t hurry housework, my dear, 
and above all you can’t hurry a fire, and 
it’s a waste of time to try. You didn’t 
wait for advice, you see. Now you try 
doing as I say. First take out all the 
ashes and carry them at once to the can. 
Put your ash pan far down in the can 
and turn it over gently. There isn’t 
any need of making such a dust as most 
people do. Now aren’t you glad you had 
a cap on? Before you begin, take this 
big lamb’s wool glove and a little stove 
polish and rub your stove over carefully. 
If you do that every morning you will 
not need to give it a thorough polishing 
more than once a week. Now put in 
your paper—not loose like that; make 
four or five good sized balls of it. Now 
lay that short soft pine kindling lightly 
like a cob house. You don’t need an 
armful. No, you can’t start a coal fire 
with those old shingles. There isn’t 
body enough to them. You must have 
proper kindling, neither too light nor 
too heavy, and you must have it dry; if 
it isn’t dry, dry it every day for the 
next morning. The kindling 1s the secret 
of the fire. Wait until it is thoroughly 
alight. If you put your coal on too 
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soon it is wasted time. There, that kin- 
dling will take fire nicely. 

“Now shut the top front draft and open 
the one at the bottom and adjust the one 
at the edge of the range, which draws up 
the chimney. Some push in and some 
pull out, ranges differ; this one pulls 
out. Let it burn briskly two or three 
minutes and you can put on the coal. 
Not that whole bucketful! Mercy, child, 
any self-respecting fire will go out if 
you smother it that way! About half 
that amount first, and in a few minutes 
the rest, until the fire box is three-quar- 
ters full. The kindling soon burns out 
and when the coal is alight you will 
have a good, clear fire on much less coal 
than most cooks use. They seldom get 
the good from the coal they consume. I 
have often wanted to send the cook the 
coal bill! Fill the stove until the lids 
won’t close properly, leave all the drafts 
on, go off and don’t come back until the 
top is red-hot and the center pieces ure 
all ready to cool quickly by being jerked 
off in a fit of remorse, so that they will 
warp out of shape. That’s how not to 
do it, but that’s the way your cook may 
do unless you know enough to teach her 
better. Next shut off your chimney 
draft; you want the heat to go to the 
oven now. Leave it partly open at the 
bottom for awhile. There! You have 
done finely. You need never fail in mak- 
ing a fire. That’s a place where failure 
means unused brains.” 

Mother actually had to pause for 


breath. I stood back, enraptured with: 


my success. How easy it was—after you 
knew how! I felt competent to manage 
the fires for a hotel. 

But Mother had got her “second wind” 
as Ned would say, and she started off 
again. “If you don’t keep your stove 
clean, inside, I mean, you'll never make 
a cook.” 

I was beginning to think that fires 
and ranges were somewhat complicated. 
Theoretically I knew about oxygen and 
combustion and all that, but practically 
I hadn’t been able to build a fire. And 
still there was more. 

“Did you see some lumps in the fire 
box inside?” 

“Yes, and I banged them off with the 
poker.” 

“T saw you did. It’s an excellent way 
to ruin your stove lining. Clinkers are 
regular besetting sins; it?s mighty hard 
work to get rid of them. Burn a dozen 
big oyster shells on your fire once a 
week; that will loosen them and they 
will drop off without doing any harm. 
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Don’t let hot ashes stand in your ash 
pan; you will warp the grate. If you 
take that poker with the oblong piece 
on the end you can clean all the ashes 
from the space over the oven, and under 
the oven you will always find a removy- 
able piece of iron so that you can clean 
the ashes from below. If your range 
doesn’t ‘bake on the bottom’ as they 
say, look for the ashes. If it bakes too 
fast on top, leave a light coating of ash, 
it won’t do any hurt. 

“Above and beyond all, don’t complain 
of your range and send for the stove man 
until you are sure that something is 
really wrong with it. The chances are 
it is lack of brains again. Once I had 
a range that nothing would help, and I 
found out that the oven ‘leaked,’ as the 
man said. All the material which is 
used to stop cracks and crevices in the 
iron work was worn out and the range 
had to be taken to pieces and made over. 

“This has been a long lesson, but it’s 
of the first laughed 
Mother. “Now you'll have to scamper, 
for it’s long after 7.” Just glancing 
at my good fire, I flew to the dining 
room. 

“Open the doors and windows every- 
where,” Mother called after me. 

“T haven’t time, I’m late now. You’re 
a born lecturer, Mother. I shall dream 
about dampers.” 

“Take time. If breakfast is late we 
will wait a little.” 

Mother’s voice was cheerful, but I had 
remembered something else. “Have you 
thought of Father’s corn bread, Mother ?” 

“Yes, you can mix that now.” 

So I prepared the fruit and mixed the 
corn bread, which Mother baked; creamed 
some potatoes according to her directions; 
put on the coffee (Did you ever make 
boiled coffee with cold water? I had to 
because I forgot to put the kettle on.)— 
and broiled some chops over the fire 
which was just ready. When I was at- 
tending to the potatoes I forgot the 
chops and burned one side to a cinder 
while the other was raw. 

“Take time,” said Mother, cvomfort- 
ingly. “Don’t ever broil chops or steak 
or make toast when you have anything 
else on your mind. They don’t take 
much time, but they won’t bear any di- 
vided attention from the cook.” And 
with that she brought out a fresh supply. 
She expected it. 

When that breakfast was on the table 
and I had doffed my uniform, I was too 
tired to eat, too tired to smile and I felt 
as if I had been up all night, while be- 
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fore me loomed the great pile of dishes 
to be washed. I felt like asking Father 
to eat his chops in his fruit plate, or 
like carrying one finger bow] around, as 
the Romans did, or suggesting that we 
all drink coffee from a loving cup. Each 
dish that anyone used gave me a sepa- 
rate pang, and when the twins had a 
wild scramble and dropped their forks 
I could have wept. 

After the meal was over, Ned looked 
after me admiringly. “Why, Mrs Wal- 
lace, I think Kate has done finely. I 
don’t see why she isn’t all right now.” 

But I had seen a great light, and I 
thought of where that breakfast would 
have been without Mother. “Ned,” I 
said, “don’t try any arts of persuasion. 
I have taken the first steps to knowledge 
because I’ve had a ‘baptism of igno- 
rance.’ I don’t know anything.” 

Mother didn’t help me wash the dishes 
or brush up the dining room and kitchen. 
But she looked over the food and gave 
the orders while I was making things 
tidy, and at 11 o’clock the new cook had 
sunk exhausted in the rocking chair, too 
tired to answer the telephone. 

“Tt’s Ned,” said Mother, “he wants you 
to go canoeing. You must speak to 
him.” 

So I took the receiver. “You've lots 
of time before luncheon,” coaxed the 
voice at the other end, “and you must 
have had an hour or more to rest from 
your struggles.” 

“An hour, I haven’t had a min- 
ute. I’ve just fallen into a chair, and 
it’s time to begin about luncheon right 
away.” 

Then Mother laughed. “Go on, child, 
T’ll see to everything else today. You 
can’t begin by doing too much at once. 
After breakfast you may be free for the 
first week. We will add a little every 
day.” 

And as those comfortable words 
reached my ears I called to Ned, “Hold 
on, I’m coming. I'll share your holiday 
today, and I’ll meet you in fifteen min- 
utes in the boathouse.” 

(To be Continued.) 


The Sick Room, in Winter 


By Isabel R. Wallach 


In a case of contagious disease it is 
well to hang a sheet wet with a disin- 
fectant across the outer side of the sick- 
room doors; this serves to prevent, as 
far as possible, the spread of the germs 
into the household. For a similar rea- 
son, food brought into the sick room and 
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not consumed by the patient should be 
burned immediately. Many a new case 
of the disease has developed through 
carelessness in this particular; and 
patients convalescing from diphtheria 
or typhoid have been reinfected and 
suffered dangerous relapse from the same 
cause. This could not happen if knowl- 
edge were wider spread that food, milk, 
drinking water, etc, offer ready hospital- 
ity to bacteria of every sort, allowing 
them to breed and multiply upon their 
surface. Greater care would be exer- 
cised not alone in destroying every rem- 
nant of food carried from the sick room, 
but also in thoroughly scalding every 
piece of glass, silver, or china used there, 
before allowing it to come in contact 
with the rest of the household supply. 

When rain, snow, or a fierce wind for- 
bids the usual opening of a window to 
admit fresh air, the following plan will 
be found feasible:. raise the lower sash 
to any desired hight and stretch a breadth 
of flannel, a little longer than the width 
of the window, across.the open space, 
using thumb tacks to fasten it to the 
window frame and casement. 

Where a sick room is warmed by fur- 
nace or steam heat, a large sponge should 
hang directly in front of the register or 
radiator. Saturated with clean water 
three or four times every day, the evap- 
oration will supply the moisture requi 
to render healthful air that has been 
scorched or superheated. In this con- 
nection it is well to remember that a few 
drops of creosote, eucalyptus or any resi- 
nous oil occasionally poured upon the 
wet sponge will afford great relief for 
the difficult breathing or the distressing 
cough accompanying a diseased or in- 
flammatory condition of the respiratory 
organs. 

There are various patented appliances 
for warming the freshly made bed, in 
order to take away its chill in cold 
weather. As effective as any of these is 
the simple plan of folding back the upper 
eoverlets and ironing the lower sheet 
back and forth several times with a hot 
iron. To keep the bed warm, no device 
is better than bottles filled with hot 
water. These may be of rubber, or the 
patent stoppered bottle used by certain 
beer bottling establishments. These are 
cleanly, of convenient size, and proof 
against leakage. 


Don’t forget to clean the telephone 
mouthpiece as frequently, and perhaps 
more so, than the other things in your 
house. 
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Cook books of the eighteenth century, 
with their curious spelling, bound in 
leather and brown and musty as to pages, 
are treasured as curiosities, merely, by 
their fortunate possessors. One of these, 
the Compleat Housewife, published in 
England in 1753, opens with a copper 
plate frontispiece, a reproduction of 
which will be found on this page. For 
only five shillings (one dollar and twenty 
cents), an eighteenth century house- 
keeper could avail herself of a collection 
of recipes, marketing directions, bills of 
fare and even recipes for medicines. 

Nor was the modern subject of dietet- 
ies neglected; indeed, a portion of the 
introduction is well worth quoting: “ 
the Infant Age of the World, when 
the new Inhabitants contented them- 
selves with the simpler Provision 
of Nature, namely the Vegetable 
Diet, the Fruits and Productions of 
the Earth as they succeeded one an- 
other in their several peculiar Sea- 
sons, the Art of Cookery was un- 
known; Apples, Nuts and Herbs 
were both Meat and Sauce and 
Mankind stood in no need of addi- 
tional Sauces to procure a good Ap- 
petite, for a healthful and vigorous 
Constitution, a clear, wholesome, 
odoriferous Air, moderate Exer- 
cise and an Exemption from anx- 
ious Cares, always supplied them 
with it.” 

But aside from its interest as a 
curiosity, our great-great-grand- 
mother’s cook book may well cause 
the return to our modern tables of 
many a simple old dish. In many 
eases the lavish use of butter, eggs 
and cream must be modified by a 
city market. A few recipes from a 
number of old cook books follow: 
Oyster Ragoo 


Put into a stewpan a quarter 
pound of butter, when bubbling add a 
quart of oysters strained from their 
liquor. Stew gently with a bit of 


ing of nutmeg and salt to taste. Heat 
the oyster liquor and thicken with the 
beaten yolks of two eggs. Season and 
serve with the oysters on tvast garnished 
with sliced lemon. 


Colliflowers 


Cut off all the green part from the 
flowers and divide into four parts, lay- 
ing them in water for an hour. Cook 
in equal parts of milk and water, skim- 
ming well, until tender, drain through 
a colander and keep hot. Melt a quarter 
pound of butter, add a tablespoon of 
water, a tablespoon of flour and pepper 
and salt. Stew half the cauliflower in 
this after separating into florets. Shake 
the pan that they may not burn for ten 
minutes, then place all on a platter, pour 
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the melted butter sauce over it and send 
it to the table. 


A Pound Cake 

Take a pound of fresh butter, beat it 
one way until it is like fine thick cream; 
then have ready twelve eggs but half 
the whites beat them well and beat them 
with the butter; then beat in a pound 
of flour and a pound of fine powdered 
sugar. Beat together for one hour, but- 
ter a pan and bake one hour in a quick 
oven. 


Raspberry Tart with Cream 

Line a pan with good puff paste and 
put in it some fresh raspberries covered 
with sugar, or raspberry jam, cover with 
a thin top crust and bake quickly. 
When done, cut it open and pour in 
the following mixture: heat half a 
pint of cream, add the yolks of two eggs 
well beaten, and a little sugar; when this 
is added to the tart return it to the oven 
for five or six minutes. 


Curds and Cream 

Put three or four pints of milk into 
a warm pan and then add a couple of 
tablespoons of rennet. When the curd 
is eome, ladle it with a saucer into a 
perforated earthen dish. Fill it up as 
the whey drains off, without breaking 
or pressing the curd. If turned only 
two hours before wanted, it is very 
light; but it may easily be made harder 
by making it earlier and squeezing it. 
Serve in a glass dish with whipped cream 
sweetened and flavored with lemon. 


Clouted Cream 

Put four blades of mace and six tea- 
spoons of rose-water into a gill of milk 
and simmer a few minutes; then by de- 
grees stir this strained into the yolks 
of two eggs well beaten. Pour the whole 
into a quart of cream, and set it over 
the fire; stir it till hot but do not let it 
boil; pour it into a dish and let it 
stand twenty-four hours. Serve it in 
a cream dish to eat with fruits or sponge 
cakes. If preferred the flavoring may be 
omitted. 


Devonshire Junket 


Put warm milk into a bowl and turn 
it carefully with rennet, draining off the 
whey. Then put scalded cream, sugar 
and cinnamon on the top without break- 
ing the curd. To scald the cream, put 
it in a pan on the back of the fire and 
when done, a round mark will appear 
on the surface of the cream the size of 


the bottom of the pan it is in, which in 
the country is called the ring; when that 
is seen remove from the fire. 


Shrewsbury Cakes 


Sift together one cup of sugar, three 
cups of flour, one-half teaspoon of cin- 
namon, a little nutmeg, and a pinch of 
salt; add a little rose-water to two eggs 
well beaten, and mix these with the 
flour. Then pour into it as much melted 
butter as will make a good thickness to 
roll out. Mold it well and roll it thin 
and cut it into such shapes as you like. 


Tunbridge Cakes 


Rub three-quarters of a cup of butter 
into four cups of flour, then add three- 
quarters of a cup of sugar, beat well two 
eggs and make, with the above, into a 
paste. Roll very thin, and cut out with 
the top of a glass; prick them with a 
fork, and cover with caraway seeds, or 
wash with the white of an egg, and dust 
a little sugar over. 


Rout Drop Cakes 


Mix a pound of flour, one-half pound 
of butter, one-half pound of sugar and 
one-half pound of currants washed and 
dried; then wet into a stiff paste with 
two eggs beaten with a large spoon of 
orange-flower water, one of rose-water 
and two of brandy and drop by spoon- 
ful on a tin plate floured. Bake quickly. 


A Chafing Dish Dinner 


By Frances Cockayne 


This is a suitable menu for a dinner 
for six people to be cooked on two chaf- 
ing dishes, one placed at each end of the 
table. 

Little neck clams 

Puree of peas with croutons 

Salmon or halibut steaks with Hollan- 
daise sauce 
Cutlets of quail with brown sauce 

Romaine salad Braised sweetbreads 

Mayonnaise of asparagus tips 

Rum omelet with apple jelly 


Many of the preparations are best 
made in the morning. The materials for 
each dish should be arranged on sepa- 
rate trays, so that they may be brought 
to the table quickly and without confu- 
sion. Such a dinner may successfully be 
attempted with but one maid, but a clear 
and careful list specifying the quantities 
of materials needed for each course 
should be given her early in the day. 
For convenience butter should be made 
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into round balls, each containing a table- 
spoon. With a plate of these beside each 
chafing dish, measuring is simplified. 

By each chafing dish place flour, salt, 
pepper and any other condiments needed. 
Fill the lamps half full of aleohol and 
place a filler with plenty of alcohol near 
by. Place the chafing dishes in trays 
large enough to insure safety in case of 
overflowing alcohol and to prevent dam- 
age to linen should the water pan boil 
over. Keep as nearly as possible a half- 
inch of boiling water in the water pan. 
Place a long handled stirring spoon, a 
measuring tablespoon and teaspoon be- 
side each chafer. 

Raw oysters may be substituted for 
the clams in the menu, if desired, but 
a preliminary course of this kind is espe- 
cially essential, that the hungry guests 
may not be impatient while the soup is 
cooking. 

For each course there will be prepara- 
tions that can be safely left to the maid. 
For the soup course, have her heat two 
tins of green peas and press them 
through a fine wire sieve. Heat a pint 
of milk and one-half pint of cream. 
Cut three slices of bread one-half inch 
thick, remove the crusts and cut into 
dice. Send the hot strained peas in an 
attractive bowl, and the milk and cream 
in a pitcher to the table, placing them 
beside one chafing dish. To the other 
chafer send the diced bread. 

The cook who presides over the soup 
should rub one tablespoon of butter with 
two of flour in a small bowl, pour over 
this the hot milk until the bow] is full, 
then pour the whole into the chafing 
dish pan, add the pulp of peas, and sea- 
son to taste. Cook, stirring gently, until 
smooth and slightly thickened. Mean- 
while, in the second chafing dish a 
second cook is frying the bread dice in 
a very little butter, turning constantly 
until they are crisp. 

For the fish course, cut each steak into 
two portions in the kitchen and fry in 
the first chafing dish without the water 
pan, using as little butter as possible. 
In the second chafer, the Hollandaise 
sauce will be preparing. 

Turn the heat as low as possible by 
using the cover slide, fill the water pan 
and place the yolks of three eggs and 
three tablespoons of water in the blazer. 
Add salt and red and black pepper to 
taste and beat until it thickens, then add 
one eup of butter, one teaspoon at a 
time, stirring continually. Squeeze the 
juice of a lemon and add, beating it in 


thoroughly. If too thick add a little cold 
water and beat. Serve immediately. 

The quail cutlets should be prepared 
in the kitchen and brought to the chaf- 
ing dish all ready to be fried. Choose 
a small, flexible sharp knife and remove 
the breasts from six quail, leaving each 
side entire. At the small end of each 
fillet stick in a bone taken from the leg, 
so that they will look like tiny chops. 
Salt and pepper the cutlets and roll each 
in sifted cracker crumbs, then in egg 
and again in the crumbs. Put the quail 
careasses in enough cold water to nearly 
cover, let stand for one-half hour, then 
bring slowly to the simmering point. 
Simmer one hour with a bit of bay leaf, 
salt, pepper and a small piece of salt 
pork. Cool, skim and strain. 

At the table the quail should be covok- 
ing in butter in the blazer of one chafer, 
while the brown sauce is preparing in the 
second. Brown a butterball, one table- 
spoon, and stir in one tablespoon of 
browned flour. Add the prepared quail 
broth, and cook until it thickens, stir- 
ring constantly. Serve in a gravy dish. 
With this course serve a romaine lettuce, 
making the French dressing at the table. 

For the next course, in the kitchen, 
soak a pair of sweetbreads in cold salted 
water for an hour. Parboil them for 
ten minutes, then plunge them into cold 
water enough to cover, to which a table- 
spoon of vinegar has been added. When 
cold, remove skin and cut into half-inch 
slices. For the mayonnaise open two 
tins of asparagus tips and drain them 
thoroughly. At the table melt three 
tablespoons of butter in the blazer and 
cook the sweetbreads twenty minutes. 
Season with salt, pepper and chopped 
parsley. Meanwhile, the cook of the 
second chafing dish can be making the 
= dressing by any preferred 
rule. 

For the last course both chafing dishes 
will be needed, as it is difficult to make 
a successful omelet using more than two 


eggs. 

The two trays arranged beforehand 
must each contain two unbroken eggs, 
two empty bowls, a rotary egg beater, 
a plate of jelly, a large silver fork, a 
bow] of powdered sugar, a small pitcher 
containing three tablespoons of cream 
and a flask of rum. Beat the whites and 
yolks of the eggs separately, then mix 
them carefully together, adding a pinch 
of salt, a tablespoon of powdered sugar 
and two tablespoons of cream. Melt a 
butterball in the blazer and when smok- 
ing turn in the omelet. As soon as it be- 
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gins to thicken around the edges, lift 
them carefully, letting the melted butter 
run under the cooking omelet. Let it 
cook until it will not run, then spread 
thinly and evenly with the jelly. Fold 
and put on a platter. Pour on the sides 
plenty of rum, light, and with a spoon 
ladle the burning liquor over the top of 
the omelet as long as it will blaze. The 
coffee may be made in the kitchen or at 
the table in a coffee machine. 

This dinner is too elaborate to be at- 
tempted by a beginner. It requires man- 
agement and skill attained only by prac- 
tice to bring it to a successful conclu- 
sion. However, any one of the dishes or 
a judicious selection of them may be 
used to experiment upon. To chafing 


dish devotees a dinner is an evening’s en- 
tertainment rather than a meal. It 
should not be hurried; waiting for the 
dishes to cook is considered half the fun. 


The Dessert of a Nation 


By Florence A. Bowles 


Ices, creams and jellies are all very well 
in England but the usual thing in des- 
serts is pudding—always boiled. The 
English housewife has half a hundred 
recipes for her favorite sweet and makes 
frequent use of each and every one. 
Raisins and currants play an important 
part—few puddings being complete with- 
out them. Singularly enough, with all 
this wealth of pudding, the sweet sauces 
are very few, being limited to wine and 
brandy sauces, which are used mainly 
with plum puddings. The other pud- 
dings are usually served with a light cov- 
ering of crushed loaf sugar. Almost 
all puddings are boiled in a cloth, molds 
are seldom used except where a very elab- 
orate dessert is required. 


Baroness Pudding 


Free from skin and chop very fine 
three-fourths pound of suet, seed and 
cut in halves the raisins, using three- 
fourths pound after seeding. Mix suet 
and raisins with three-fourths pound of 
flour and one-fourth saltspoon of salt. 
Bind together with one-half pint of milk, 
beat well and tie the pudding in a well 
floured cloth, wrung out of hot water. 
Put the pudding in a kettle of boiling 
water and boil without ceasing five hours. 
Serve with sifted sugar. 


Staffordshire Fig Pudding 


Chop six ounces of suet and make a 
smooth paste with three-fourths pound 
of flour and milk enough to moisten. 
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Roll out on a well-floured board until 
one-half inch thick, cut one pound of figs 
in small pieces and cover the paste with 
them. Roll up and pinch the ends to-. 
gether, tie the pudding in a cloth and 
boil for two hours. 


Delhi Pudding 


Pare, core and cut into slices four 
large apples; put them into a saucepan 
with a little grated nutmeg, one tea- 
spoon of grated lemon peel, and four 
tablespoons of sugar; stew them with a 
very little water until the apples are 
soft and the water is gone. Roll out a 
suet crust as for Staffordshire fig pud- 
ding. Cover with apples, sprinkle with 
currants, roll up, tie in a floured cloth 
and boil for two hours. 


Queen Elizabeth Pudding 


Sweeten one pint of milk to taste, add 
a little grated lemon rind and four well 
beaten eggs. Line a buttered mold with 
raisins, seeded and cut in half. Spread 
slices of sponge cake with marmalade 
and place in the mold. Pour in the cus- 
ard, tie the pudding down with paper 
and a cloth and boil gently for one hour. 
Let cool slowly and when cold turn out 
of the mold and serve. 


Comarques Pudding 


Beat the yolks and whites of five eggs 
separately and add to the yolks two table- 
spoons of powdered sugar, three table- 
spoons of flour and the grated rind of 
one lemon. Whip one-half pint of cream 
until stiff and add with the whites of the 
eggs to the other ingredients. Put in 
small pans and bake in a hot oven for 
one-half hour. When done pile like 
layer. cake, putting a different kind of 
preserve between each layer. Serve with 
a garnish of whipped cream, 


Royal Coburg Pudding 


Mix six ounces of flour with one pint 
of milk. Add gradually six ounces each 
of sugar, butter and currants. Add six 
beaten eggs and grated nutmeg to taste. 
Fill four molds half full and bake for 
three-quarters of an hour. 


West Indian Pudding 


Crumble one-half pound of sponge 
eake and pour over it one pint of hot, 
sweetened cream. Beat eight eggs and 
add to the cream and cake mixture. But- 
ter a mold and line with three ounces of 
preserved ginger. Carefully pour the 
pudding in the mold, tie down with a 
floured cloth and boil or steam for an 
hour and a half. Serve with the ginger 
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syrup, heated and poured over the pud- 
ding. 
Paradise Pudding 

Pare, core and chop three apples; add 
one-fourth pound of bread crumbs, three 
ounces of sugar, three ounces of cur- 
rants, one saltspoon of salt, the grated 
rind of half a lemon and one-half a nut- 
meg, grated. Beat three eggs, add to the 
mixture and beat five minutes, then beat 
in one-half wineglass of brandy. Boil 
the pudding for one and one-half hours 
in a mold. 


London Pudding 

Cream one-half pound of unsalted 
butter and one-half pound of powdered 
sugar, add one-half pound of flour, beat- 
ing continually. Mix in one-fourth 
pound of currants and four well beaten 
eggs. Butter a mold and fill, allowing 
no room for swelling. Boil for five hours 
and serve with powdered sugar. 


Rice Pudding 

Wash one-half pound of rice, tie in a 
cloth, allowing room for swelling and 
boil for one hour. Untie the cloth and 
add one pint of any preferred fresh fruit 
or one-half pound of raisins or currants. 
Retie the cloth and boil for’ one hour 
longer. Serve with powdered sugar. 


Apricot Pudding 

Chop one-half pound of suet and add 
one-half pound of flour and one-half 
pound of dried apricots. Mix with suf- 
ficient milk to make a stiff batter. Tie 
in a floured cloth and boil for three 
and one-half hours. Serve with sugar, 
a cut lemon and melted butter. 


Olive Oil in Cookery 


By Edith Darrow 


My first experiment was with crullers. 
To one-half cup of sugar add two table- 
spoons of oil, two beaten eggs, one-half 
teaspoon of salt, one-fourth teaspoon of 
cinnamon and a little nutmeg; add two 
cups of flour sifted with two teaspoons 
of baking powder, alternately with one- 
fourth cup of milk. Roll out, cut and 
fry as usual. In frying them I let the 
oil get just hot enough to smoke. The 
pleasant odor of the hot oil proved my 
efforts to get a pure oil had not been in 
vain. An olive oil adulterated with a 
vegetable oil has a repulsive odor. An- 
other test is the cold one. Pure olive oil 
will not solidify in the cold, but becomes 
of a granular consistency. The fact that 
only one and a half cups of the oil dis- 


appeared in cooking I attributed to the 
total lack of water mixed with the oil. 
The crullers browned nicely and did not 
taste at all greasy. There was instead a 
rich, delicate flavor that partook of the 
aroma of the oil, yet many who did not 
like olive oil said: “Why, you wovldn’t 
know they were fried in oil.” 

Though the oil when used hot seems 
to take up very little taste of cooking, 
I passed the tip of a bay leaf through the 
hot oil, thus partially skimming it and 
taking away any taste that might remain 
of the food just cooked in it. Caution 
must be practiced in the use of the bay 
leaves, for if this process is carried too 
far the oil in the bay leaves is strong 
enough to be unpleasant. A portion of 
the oil was then used for frying fish. It 
was delicious. Perhaps the best idea that 
can be given of the effect produced by 
the use of olive oil in frying fish, and 
the porterhouse steak, lamb and chicken 
that were fried later, is an absorbing of 
the flavor of the oil by the meat to the 
enriching of the individual flavor of the 
meat or fish cooked. If the meat or fish 
fried is not too rich in its own fat, so 
that the frying out of this mingles with 
the oil and dilutes it, the oil may be 
skimmed and the bay leaf passed through 
it, thus using it a number of times. 
Where the oil is used over it is well to 
strain it through a cloth into a glass 
bottle and keep it carefully corked in a 
cool place. As long as the oil remains 
its goodness is there. 

French fried potatoes dropped in a 
deep kettle of olive oil, instead of fat, 
are well worth trying. Round or sirloin 
steak may be made more tender by mari- 
nating for a couple of hours before broil- 
ing in three tablespoons of olive oil and 
one of vinegar. 

The biscuit and cake shortened with 
olive oil were good. For the biscuit I 
used one tablespoon of oil to one cup of 
flour and one teaspoon of baking powder, 
mixing as usual. 

For the cake mix one cup of sugar 
with three scant tablespoons of olive oil. 
Beat thoroughly. Sift three teaspoons 
of baking powder with two cups of flour. 
Break two eggs into a cup of milk and 
add, without beating, to the sugar, then 
beat in the sifted flour and bake as usual. 
The biscuit had a delicate, crusty taste, 
different from the rich flakiness of those 
shortened with butter. 

Tt is difficult to get just the right pro- 
portions of the oil to substitute in pie 
crust. Where oil is being substituted for 
butter, the same amount only a scant 
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measure will usually be right. Where it 
is a substitute for lard much less is re- 
quired. After several failures I pro- 
duced a pie crust neither too short nor 
too tough, according to the following 
recipe: twelve tablespoons of oil were 
added to three cups of flour sifted with 
one teaspoon of baking powder. Water 
equal to half the amount of shortening, 
in this case six tablespoons, was needed 
to make a paste. This recipe, if the pro- 
portions be followed accurately and the 
crust chilled before using, will amke good 
pastry nicely browned and with a barely 
perceptible flavor of the oil, such as was 
noticed in the crullers. Olive oil as 
shortening in eake or biscuit imparts so 
delicate a flavor that it is lost in the 
cooking. 

The sole claim of olive oil used for 
these seems to be the general one of its 
great healthfulness. Where it is used 
for doughs in larger quantity, as in the 
crullers and pie crust, the oil adds a cer- 
tain bland, nutty flavor of its own. 

When salting almonds they will be 
found delicious if cooked in olive oil. 
Use one cupful of oil, have the nuts 
dry, cook them two or three moments in 
the hot oil, drain and salt. 


Cooking Squabs and Pigeons 


By Frances Peck 


The raising of squabs has passed the 
experimental stage and become a suc- 
cessful enterprise and the time is com- 
paratively short when they will be on 
the market at prices that will put them 
within reach of the housewife of moder- 
ate means. 

Plump and pink-fleshed, they are de- 
licious roasted, broiled, baked, served 
cold in meat jelly, in fact, prepared in 
almost any way that suggests itself to 
the cook. When the flesh turns dark 
they are squabs no longer but young 
pigeons, good to eat but requiring longer 
cooking, while full grown pigeons are not 
to be flouted when given the cooking 
time they require. A cold pigeon pie 
made after the English method is un- 
excelled for a luncheon dish. 


Broiled Squabs 

The squabs should be drawn as soon 
as killed. Pluck, singe and wipe well 
with a damp cloth (never wash by im- 
mersing them in water). Cut off heads 
and feet, split in two and brush with 
melted butter or with olive oil; sprinkle 
with salt and pepper and broil over a 
brisk fire, searing them well at first so 
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as to retain the juices and then moving 
the broiler to a cooler part of the fire. 
While the squabs are cooking have crisp- 
ing in the oven as many transparently 
thin slices of bacon as there are of squab 
halves. Transfer the birds to a hot plat- 
ter, lay on each a piece of bacon, squeeze 
over them a little lemon juice and send 
to the table immediately. 


Baked Squabs 


Draw five fat squabs and put the livers 
to cook in a little salted water. Cut the 
birds in four pieces and flatten by 
pounding lightly with a kitchen knife. 
Sprinkle each piece with a few grains of 
salt and a dust of pepper. Line the bot- 
tom of deep meat-pie dish with a thin 
layer of chopped fat ham, sprinkle over 
it a teaspoon of chopped chives (or a 
less amount of chopped onion) place one 
layer of the squabs, then one layer of 
sliced hard cooked eggs, a thin sprinkling 
of ham, chives, a layer of squabs, another 
of egg slices and cover the top with thin 
slices of fat bacon. Crush the livers 
and mix with one tablespoon each of 
flour and butter, pour one pint of warm 
veal or chicken stock into the flour and 
butter mixture and pour it over the 
squabs. Cover with an oiled paper and 
bake in a moderate oven one hour. 


Roast Squabs 


Remove the heads and feet from five 
plump squabs and with a sharp knife cut 
them open at the back and remove the 
intestines, reserving the liver. Wipe the 
birds with a damp cloth and dust each 
one with a saltspoon of salt, and a few 
grains of paprika. Parboil the livers in 
salted water and prepare a filling by 
roasting plump chestnuts until tender, 
remove the shells and inner skins, mash 
them with the livers finely chopped and 
add a tablespoon of butter, a tablespoon 
each of grated lemon rind and chopped 
chives, half a teaspoon of salt and half 
a saltspoon of mace to each pint of chest- 
nut pulp. Fill the squabs (two cups of 
the dressing will fill the five birds) and 
lay them in a roasting pan with a cup 
of water, half a cup of cider, three table- 
spoons of butter and a seasoning of pep- 
per and salt. Have the oven a very brisk 
one and roast for thirty minutes. Serve 
garnished with water cress and accom- 
panied by orange sauce. 


Pigeons Braised with Olives 


Pigeons, young or old, will be found 
very nice braised, but it is a method of 
cooking particularly adapted to full 
grown pigeons, making them juicy and 
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tender. After preparing the birds put 
into the body of each a spoonful of cran- 
berries, gooseberries or currants. If the 
birds are not fat, lard the breasts with 
fat salt pork. Place in a braising pan 
or covered roasting pan three or four 
slices of salt pork, two small onions, one 
carrot thinly sliced, and half a cup of 
diced celery. Lay in the pigeons, add a 
seasoning of salt and pepper and half a 
lemon thinly sliced, pour in a cup of 
boiling water and cook for an hour or a 
little more, the time depending on the 
age of the birds. Remove the pigeons to 
a hot platter, strain the gravy into a 
saucepan, add twelve olives pounded to 
a paste and a cup of strained stewed to- 
matoes. Boil until reduced one-third, 
skim, season if necessary, add a dozen 
stoned olives and pour around the pig- 
eons. 


English Pigeon Piecrust 


Sift one pound of flour with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder and half a tea- 
spoon of salt, turn the ingredients on 
the paste board, add half a pound of kid- 
ney beef suet entirely freed from mem- 
brane and roll the suet amongst the 
flour with the rolling pin until when 
rubbed through the fingers it is granular, 
like coarse meal. Make into a stifi paste 
with ice water, using a fork to stir with; 
set away in a cold place covered with a 
damp cloth, while preparing the filling. 
Disjoint the pigeons and parboil them 
in a very little water. Make forcemeat 
balls as follows: Use either cooked 
chicken or veal; to one cup minced fine 
add half a cup of fine breadcrumbs. the 
yolks of four hard cooked eggs rubbed 
smooth with one tablespoon of cream, 
half a teaspoon of flour, a saltspoon each 
of salt and pepper and two beaten eggs. 
Form into small walnut-sized balls. Put 
a layer of the pigeons at the bottom of 
a pie dish, next put a layer of thinly 
cut boiled ham, then the forcemeat balls 
and last thin slices of hard cooked eggs. 
Season the liquor in which the pigeons 
were parboiled with pepper and salt, add 
a generous piece of butter which has 
been rolled in flour, and pour over the 
contents of the dish, cover with the crust, 
rolled one-third of an inch thick, and 
bake in a slow oven until the pigeons are 
tender. If a richer crust is desired sub- 
stitute three-quarters of a pound of but- 
ter for the suet, and add the yolk of one 
egg and the juice of a small lemon. 


The Best Acm for mincemeat is 
chopped cranberries. 


E. L. i. 
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With a Leg of Lamb 


By E. K. B. 


If it is to be boiled, add two bay leaves 
to the water in which it is to cook and 
save the liquor for a soup. If to be 
baked, place a cup and a half of hot 
water in a small saucepan, add one tea- 
spoon each of powdered clove and cin- 
namon and baste the lamb, using this 
instead of hot water. It adds a delicious 
i especially if the meat be served 
cold. 

The second time a roast appears on our 
table it is sliced cold and accompanied 
by a tasty dressing made as follows: 
Cook one egg until hard cooked, mash the 
yolk and chop the white. To the yolk 
add one teaspoon of sugar, one-half tea- 
spoon of salt, one teaspoon of mustard, 
one tablespoon of olive oil and two table- 
spoons of vinegar. Mix well and sprinkle 
the chopped white on top. Pass in a 
mayonnaise cup and serve the meat gar- 
nished with parsley. 

The bone yields us yet another meal. 
Cut all the meat off and crack the bone, 
place in a stewpan and cover with warm 
water. Add four sprigs of parsley, a 
dash of paprika, salt to taste and a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice. Let simmer half 
an hour and thicken with flour. Cook 
until flour is done and serve on toast. 


Grandmother’s Doughnuts 


By H. B. Ames 


The recipe is old-fashioned but never 
failing in success, if properly followed. 

To one cup of sugar add two teaspoons 
of butter, half a grated nutmeg and a 
pinch of salt. Cream well together and 
add two eggs, beaten without separating 
yolks and whites. Add one cup of milk 
and about three cups of flour prepared 
as follows: Measure one quart of un- 
sifted flour and sift twice with two tea- 
spoons of baking powder. Use enough to 
thicken the batter sufficiently for rolling 
out and reserve the rest for dredging the 
board. Roll out one-fourth inch thick 
and cut in pieces three inches long by 
two inches wide; make four one-inch 
gashes at equal intervals. Take up by 
running finger in and out of gashes and 
lower into deep fat when hot enough to 
brown a bit of bread in sixty counts. 
The dough should be as soft as can be 
handled. When cooked drain well on 
coarse, porous paper. When cooled roll 
in powdered sugar and place in a cov- 
ered stone jar. 
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Menus for January 


Hearty, 


Healthful and Well-Balanced 


Meals 
By Mildred Maddocks 


TUESDAY, JAN I 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Broiled smoked halibut 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
mm gems Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked peas 
Watermelon pickles 
Shortcake with preserved 
fruit 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Hamburg steak, broiled 
ashed potatoes 
Celery 
Carrots with cream sauce 
Delhi 
Waters 


eese 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 2 
Breakfast 


Stewed figs 
cream 
aked eggs 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni au_ gratin 
Baked apples with cream 
Gingerbread 
‘ocoa 


Toast 


Dinner 


Tomato sow 
Baked stuffed 
Baked potatoes 
rman 


heart 


afers 
Small coffee 
THURSDAY, JAN 3 
Breakfast 


Cereal with cream 
Bacon with fried bananas 


Luncheon 


Browned hash 
Savory rice salad 
Breadsticks Tea 


Dinner 
Syrian meat dish 
Parker house rolls 
Celery, nut and grape 
sala 
Chocolate pudding with 
sauce 
Small coffee 
FRIDAY, JAN 4 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Creamed finnan haddie 
tatoes 
‘offee 
Baking powder biscuit 
Luncheon 


Fish salad 
Baked apple sauce 
Cold biscuit Tea 
Crullers 


Dinner 
Oyster soup 
Baked stuffed fish 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Potato puff ry 
Apricot puting 
afers 


Small coffee 


SATURDAY, JAN 5 
Breakfast 
Oranges 
Broiled liver 
Browned potatoes 
Rusks Coffee 
Luncheon 

dish 
ineapple conserve 
Gordon puffs Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clear soup with croutons 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Escalloped onions 
Creamed peas Potatoes 
Strawberry pudding 
Small cotfee 


SUNDAY, JAN 6 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Plain omelet with bacdn 
rullers ffee 
Dinner 
Anchovy hors d’ oeuvre 
Roast leg of lamb 
Potatoes ba! in gravy 
Fried parsnips 
Colony and lettuce with 
rench dressing 
Chocolate Bavarian cream 
Sponge cake 
mall coffee 


Supper 
Cheese nuts 
Toasted crackers Coffee 


MONDAY, JAN 7 
Breakfast 


Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tripe 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cheese pudding 
Celery salad 
Cold gems Tea 


Dinner 


Cream of mushroom soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Lettuce with dressing 
Baked Indian pudding 
with cream 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, JAN 8 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 
cream 


Scrambled eggs 
Baked potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 
Escalloped rice and 
tomatoes 
Cones bread 
iced oranges 
Sponge ane 
Dinner 
Split a sou 

dressing 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed carrots 
Rice with maple syrup 
sauce 
Nuts Raisins 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 9g 
Breakfast 
Grape fruit 
Fried ham 
Browned potatoes 
Popovers Co 
Luncheon 
stew 
Prune iscuit 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Bouillon 
Casserole of beef 
Baked onions 
Potato 
ple and celery salad 
ruit dumplings with 
maple sugar sauce 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, JAN 10 


Breakfast 


Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled shoulder chops 
Creamed potatoes 

Coffee 


Luncheon 
Charleston egg toast 
Cheese balls 
Griddlecakes with 
Dinner 
Potato soup 
Baked spareribs 
toes Apple sauce 
Savory pudding 
Grape fruit 


eese Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, JAN 11 
Breakfast 


syrup 


Luncheon 


Clam chowder 
Banana salad 
Breadsticks Cocoa 


Dinner 


Cream of cheese soup 
Oyster balls with horse- 
radish sauce 
Potato souffle 
Baked squash 
Nut and celery salad 
Staffordshire pudding 
Small coffee 


SATURDAY, JAN 12 
Breakfast 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Eggs cooked in shell 
Toast Coffee 


Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Pickles 
Brown bread 
Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clear soup 
Beef reheated en casserole 
i tatoes 
Cream carrots 
Lettuce with dressing 
Pineapple with whipped 


Cream of lettuce 
Fricassee of chicken with 
dumplings 
Stuffed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Banana and nut salad 
Caramel ice cream 
Nut cakes Small coffee 


Supper 
Oyster crisps fried in 
dish 
English tea biscuits 
Preserves 
MONDAY, JAN 
Breakfast 
White 
Cereal with cream 
Calf’s liver and bacon 


Chicken souffle 
Fried hominy with syrup 
Cocoa Crullers 


Dinner 


Onion soup, browned 
Broiled efsteak 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed salsify 


Celery 
Lemon snow pudding 
with custard sauce 
Wafers Small 


TUESDAY, JAN 15 
Breakfast 


coffee 


mufhins 
Luncheon 


Corn chowder 
Cream cheese salad 
icks T 


Dinner 


Clear 
Braised shoulder of 
mutton 
Baked potatoes 
Fried parsnips 
Celery, grape, and nut 


sala: 
Coffee custard with 
meringue 


cream 
Cheese afers 
SUNDAY, JAN 33 
Grape fruit 
Baked beans Catsup 
= Brown bread toast 
Coffee 
Dinner 
ag 
Squash Coffee 
Rye muffins Coffee 
Fried fish 
Graham rolls Coffee 
Br 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 16 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled kidneys 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Apple soup with toast 
Escalloped eggs 
Cocoa 
Dinner 
ulienne soup 
enison mutton 
Stuffed potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Lettuce with dressing 
Orange shortcake 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, JAN 17 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Tripe fried in batter 
Fried bread Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cottage pie 
Rusk and milk 
Doughnuts 
Dinner 
Clear soup with spa- 
ghetti 
Roast veal with brown 
olive sauce 
Riced potatoes 
Steamed squash 


elery 
Mocha tart 
Wafers 
Small coffee 
FRIDAY, JAN 18 
Breakfast 
Oranges 


Browned fish hash 
Graham gems 


offee 
Waffies with syrup 
Luncheon 
Oyster balls with horse- 
radish sauce 
Gingerbread 
Cottage cheese 
‘ocoa 
Dinner 
Oyster cocktail 
am chowder 
Banana and nut salad 
Chocolate bread pudding 
Small coffec 


SATURDAY, JAN 19 
Breakfast 
Stewed figs 


Cereal with cream 
Omelet chopped 


am 
Oatmeal gems 
offee 
Luncheon 


Cold sliced veal with 
tomato sauce 
French fried potatoes 
Currant jelly 
Rusk and milk 
Dinner 


Cream of celery soup 
Pot roast of beef 
potatoes 


Mashed turnips 
Olives 


THE 


SUNDAY, JAN 20 


Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Baked tatoes 


offee 
Waffles with syrup 
Dinner 
Tomato bisque 
Roast _ turkey 
Mashed potato 
Baked squash 
Creamed onions 
Jelery 
Orange Bavarian cream 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 
Supper 
Blue point 


ast 
Scioto sponge cake 


MONDAY, JAN 21 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Sliced beef heated in 


gravy 
Creamed potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 
Luncheon 
Cold sliced beef 
Tomato toast 
Cocoa Small cakes 
Dinner 
Cream of pea sou 
Broiled lamb stea 
Stuffed potatoes 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Lettuce with dressing 
Baroness pudding 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, JAN 22 


Breakfast 
Stewed apricots 
Cereal with cream _ 
Broiled pork tenderloin 
Baked potatoes 
Rye popovers . Coffee 
Luncheon 


Minced turkey on togst 
Fruit jelly with whip 
cream 
Dinner 
Lettuce soup 
Casserole of veal 
Potatoes Cabbage 
Creamed carrots 
Dutch apple cake 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 23 
Breakfast 
Baked apples 
Cereal with cream 
Broiled smoked halibut 
Creamed potatoes 
Graham gems Coffee 
Luncheon 
Salmon soup with crisped 
crackers 
Cheese balls 
Rice pancakes with fruit 
syrup 
Dinner 
Cream of corn soup 
Sliced turkey with roast 
cakes and gravy 
Mashed potatoes 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Stewed figs with 
whipped cream 
Wafers Small coffee 
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THURSDAY, JAN 24 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 
cream 
Baked eggs with ham 
ce muffins Coffee 
Luncheon 


Escalloped tomatoes 
Celery and nut salad 


Breadsticks Cocoa 
Dinner 


Clear tomato soup 
Broiled Hamburg steak 
Potatoes 
Stuffed onions 
Fried parsley 
Watermelon pickle 
Lettuce with dressing 
Chocolate cornstarch 
pudding 
Cheese Wafers 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY, JAN 25 
Breakfast 


Stewed peaches 
Cereal with cream 
Baked finnan hadaie 
Baked potatoes 
Popovers Coffee 


Luncheon 


Escalloped clams 
Cheese nuts Cocoa 


Dinner 


Black bean sou 
Boiled fish with drawn 
butter sauce 
Potatoes 
Stewed tomatoes 
Steamed fruit pudding 
Wafers Small coffee 


SATURDAY, JAN 26 
Breakfast 


Oranges 
Broiled liver and bacon 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Corn bread Coffee 


Luncheon 


Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Tomato pickle 
Celery salad 


Dinner 


Cream of pea soup 
Veal cutlets with tomato 
sauce 
Stuffed potatoes 
Baked squash 
Lettuce with dressing 
Baked custards 
Chocolate sponge cake 
Small coffee 


SUNDAY, JAN 27 
Breakfast 


Grape fruit 
Omelet with bacon 
Waffles with syrup 

offee 


Dinner 


Cream of lettuce soup 
Roast rib of beef 
Potatoes baked in gravy 
Creamed brussels sprouts 
Beets with butter sauce 


Celer Olives 
Coffee ice cream 
Wafers Small coffee 
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Supper 
Welsh rabbit 
Small cakes Fruit 
MONDAY, JAN 28 
Breakfast 
Cereal with figs and 


cream 
Broiled smoked salmon 
Graham rolls 
Coffee 
Luncheon 
Baked beans 
Brown bread toast 
oysters 
*ruit 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Stewed chicken with 
_ dumplings 
Rice croquettes 
Fried 
Orange soufile 
Bonbons 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY, JAN 29 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes 
Cereal with cream 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
Luncheon 
Clam bouillon with 
crackers 
Chicken salad 
Rolls ea 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Roast beef with gravy 
Mashed potato 
Baked squash 
Lettuce with dressing 
Apple bread pudding 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY, JAN 30 
Breakfast 
Baked bananas 
Cereal with cream 
Baked tripe 
Scotch scones Coffee 
Luncheon 
Macaroni with tomato 


sauce 
Cheese balls 
Gingerbread Cocoa 
Dinner 
Clear soup 
Veal cutlets 
Baked potatoes 
Mashed turnips 
Celery, apple and nut 


sala 
Steamed fig pudding 
Small coffee 


THURSDAY, JAN 3: 
Breakfast 
Cereal with dates and 


cream. 
Baked liver with bacon 
Creamed potatoes 
Rye gems Coffee 
Luncheon 


Browned vegetable hash 
Fruit dumplings 
Dinner 
soup 
roiled steak 
Stuffed potatoes 
Fried tomatoes 
Creamed parsnips 
Brown Betty 
Cheese Small coffee 


| 

Cele 
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Menu Recipes 


Baked Peas 

Soak one pint of whole dried peas in 
cold water all night; the next morning 
put on to boil in the same water, and as 
soon as they come to a boil, drain; put 
in a covered baking dish (unless you 
have a New England bean pot) with a 
piece of fat salt pork two inches square, 
and a little pepper. Bake half a day 
in a hot oven and when ready to send to 
the table dot the top with bits of butter. 
They are as green as American canned 
peas and far more delicious. C. 
Baked Onions 

Peel six medium sized onions and boil 
until tender when pierced with a fork. 
Drain and place in a shallow buttered 
baking pan; pour over enough milk to 
cover (about one cup), into which has 
been stirred a tablespoon of tapioca, add 
a half tablespoon of butter, a teaspoon 
of salt, and a dash of pepper. Place in 
the oven and bake until a light brown 
on top, about twenty minutes. Serve 
in the same dish. This is a change from 
the ordinary creamed onions; the tapi- 
oca is a delightful addition. E. K. B. 
Dutch Dish 

Add to one pound of veal or fish rem- 
nants a quarter of a pound of bread 
soaked in beef tea, one onion chopped 
fine, one-fourth teaspoon each of salt 
and ground clove, three tablespoons of 
melted butter, one-half a lemon peel 
grated and the well beaten yolks of three 
eggs. Beat the whites of the eggs until 
stiff and cut into the mixture. Bake 
in a pudding dish three-quarters of an 
hour. C. A. F. 


Carrots with Cream Sauce 

Slice in thin rings and cook in as lit- 
tle water as possible, without burning. 
Add butter and salt and serve with a 
rich cream sauce flavored with grated 
nutmeg. C. K. B. 
Bananas with Bacon 

Slice bacon thinly and fry gently on 
an iron frying pan, drain on paper and 
place on a hot platter. In the bacon fat 


eook bananas peeled and sliced. Serve 
immediately. C. S. W. 
Venison Mutton 

Cut up a small onion and fry it in a 
saucepan with one tablespoon of flour. 
Mix one tablespoon of Worcestershire 
sauce, one tablespoon of vinegar, half a 


teaspoon each of pepper and salt and 
one teaspoon of red currant jelly with 
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one cup of water. When the onion is 
cooked, pour in the above mixture, add 
thin slices of cold mutton and boil up 
ten minutes. C. S. W. 
Syrian Meat Dish 

Cut three pounds of raw lean meat 
from the shoulder of mutton into inch 
blocks. Slice three large onions and 
brown them in four tablespoons of 
fat. Use bacon fat if possible. When 
browned add the diced meat and brown 
thoroughly, turning the pieces over often 
to keep from burning. When browned 
set back where it will simmer and cover 
tightly. When tender, add a pint of 
strained tomato pulp and juice and sim- 
mer slowly an hour. Salt to taste. Scald 
three-fourths cup of rice with two cups 
of boiling water and let stand ten min- 
utes. Drain and add to three table- 
spoons of hot fat, cook, stirring until all 
the fat is absorbed; to the fried rice add 
three cups of boiling water and cook in 
an open saucepan until all the water is 
evaporated. Do not stir the rice after 
the water is added. The rice should not 
be browned in the fat, but lightly 
sauted. Season with salt. Lastly, brown 
half a cup of nut meats, pecans or wal- 
nuts in butter and serve all on a platter. 
Pour the rice on this first, using it as 
a border; in the center place the meat 
stew, sprinkling the browned nut meats 
over all L. S. S. 


German Noodles 


Break three eggs into a bowl, add one- 
half teaspoon of salt and beat well, then 
add flour enough to make a very stiff 
dough. Roll as thin as possible and 
place in the sun, on the bread board, to 
dry. They can be dried near a fire but 
this is not so satisfactory. They must 
be prepared several hours before they 
are to be cooked, or better still, the day 
before. When thoroughly dry, cut into 
narrow strips. The expert German 
housewife does this by rolling the sheet 
up like a jelly roll and cutting them 
in the same way, but this requires prac- 
tice. Drop into boiling water to which 
has been added two teaspoons of salt. 
Boil twenty minutes. When the noodles 
are taken up on a large platter a plenti- 
ful supply of croutons (the German 
housewife calls them fried bread chips) 
are sprinkled over them and the fol- 
lowing sauce is passed at the table with 
them, and, I may add, generously used 
with the noodles: 


Sour Sauce for Noodles 
Put in a saucepan one tablespoon of 
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lard and half that amount of butter, 
salt and pepper to taste. Cut into this 
one medium sized onion and fry until 
a light brown. Stir in two tablespoons 
of fiour and one cup of sweet milk. 
Keep stirring until a smooth sauce is 
the result, to which add one-fourth cup 
of vinegar diluted with an equal amount 
’ goad and half a teaspoon of sugar. 


Swordfish Salad 

A new salad is made with cold broiled 
or fried swordfish and hard cooked eggs, 
mixed with a thick French dressing. It 
is delicious. It should be served on let- 
tuce leaves. Mrs H. C. T. 


Strawberry Pudding 

Crumble three lady-fingers into a bak- 
ing tin, cover them with a layer of 
strawberry jam, using half a small jar, 
dot with small lumps of butter and add 
a grating of nutmeg; repeat. Then beat 
three eggs to a froth, add two cups of 
milk and one tablespoon of sugar and 
pour over the pudding. Bake as a custard 
and serve with a half pint of cream, 
whipped and poured over the top. 
C. A. F. 

Savory Rice Salad : 

Soak one ounce of gelatine in a cup 
of cold water half an hour. Pour over 
it enough boiling water to make a pint 
and a half and season with salt, pepper, 
celery salt, a bit of cayenne and a 
of sweet red pepper chopped fine. Wet 
a square tin mold and pour in enough 
gelatine to make a thin layer, chill 
quickly and when stiffened nearly fill the 
mold with bits of cold rice cut in blocks 
and small pieces of chicken, fish or lamb. 
Over the whole scatter a few stoned 
olives, and pour over it a little of the 
gelatine mixture. When stiffened add 
the rest of the gelatine and set on ice 
until ready to serve. Cut into two-inch 
equares and serve on endive, water cress 
or celery tops, with mayonnaise. I. D. 
Scioto Sponge Cake 

This rich, delicious cake will keep 
moist a long time and once tried will 
quickly become a favorite. To a cup 
of granulated sugar add a teaspoon of 
cinnamon, half a teaspoon of cloves, 
an eighth of a teaspoon of nutmeg and 
a fourth of a pound of grated sweet 
chocolate. To two-thirds of a cup of 
sifted flour add half a cup of chopped 
nut meats (almonds, pecans or walnuts) 
and a fourth of a cup of sliced citron. 
Beat well the yolks of six eggs and add 
a tablespoon of water. Beat the whites 
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of six eggs until stiff and dry, then 
gently fold in the sugar mixture, egg 
yolks and flour mixture. Line a sheet 
form with buttered paper, dust with 
flour, sprinkle generously with chopped 
nuts and turn in the cake mixture. 
Bake in a moderate oven. When done 
the cake should be about an inch in 
thickness. It is very nice covered with 
plain boiled or chocolate icing, or it 
may be simply dusted with powdered 
sugar. Cut in squares for serving. A. S. 


Mocha Tart 

Purchase a bottle of Mocha extract. 
One bottle will last a long time. Sift 
both flour and sugar several times be- 
fore measuring. Beat the yolks of five 
eggs until light, then beat again with 
one and a half tablespoons of Mccha ex- 
tract. Beat the whites of five eggs un- 
til stiff and dry, then gently fold in, in 
successive order, a cup of granulated 
sugar, the yolks and a cup of flour 
mixed and sifted with a level teaspoon of 
baking powder. Bake in two layers and 
spread between and on top, just at the 
moment of serving, with 
Mocha Cream Dressing 

Whip a cup of thick cream until stiff 
and dry, add a third of a cup of sugar 
and a tablespoon and a half of Mocha 
extract. 


Canst Concoct a Pudding? 


A cash award of six dollars awaits the 
originator of the most practical pudding 
recipe received this month. Newness, 
palatability combined with digestible- 
ness, economy of time and material and 
general availability to the homes of our 
readers—all these points will influence 
our decision. 

Recipes entered in the contest must be 
clearly written that the novice may fol- 
low easily the directions, and the ingre- 
dients must be measured level. Address 
all recipes to Cookery Contest, Goop 
Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Label each recipe clearly with 
name and address, and if unavailable 
recipes are to be returned inclose the 
necessary postage. Good recipes failing 
to receive the prize will be purchased at 
liberal rates. 

This contest closes January 31, 1907. 
Should there be a conflict of recipes, the 
date of mailing, as shown by the post- 
mark, will decide the prize winner. 
Goop HouseEKEEPING reserves the right to 
withhold the prize should none of the 
entries warrant its bestowal. 
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IV—Bread and Rolls 


Bread 


Put one tablespoon each of butter and 
lard, one and one-half teaspoons of salt, 
one cup of scalded milk and one cup of 
boiling water into a large bowl. When 
lukewarm add one yeast cake softened 
in one-fourth cup of lukewarm water 
and six cups of sifted flour. Mix thor- 
oughly, toss on a floured board and 
knead until smooth and elastic. Return 
to bowl. Cover and let rise to double its 
bulk. Cut down and shape into loaves. 
Place in greased pans. Let rise to 
double its bulk and bake in hot oven 
forty-five to sixty minutes. 


Entire Wheat Bread 

For this use the same recipe as that 
for wheat bread, using one cup of white 
flour and five cups of entire wheat. If 
the bread is too warm while rising it 
may develop, during baking, brown 
streaks along the bottom of the loaf. 
The entire wheat flour, if used alone, 
makes a sticky loaf, hence the cup of 
wheat flour. 


Parker House Rolls 


Place three tablespoons of butter, two 
tablespoons of sugar, one teaspoon of 
salt and two cups of scalded milk in a 


bowl. When lukewarm add one yeast 
cake softened in one-fourth cup of luke- 
warm water and three cups of flour. Beat 
thoroughly, cover and let rise until light. 
Cut down, add two and one-half cups of 
flour, knead and return to bow] to let rise 
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until double its bulk. Toss on a floured 
board, roll out until one-third of an 
inch thick and cut into small biscuit. 
Spread one-half thinly with softened or 
melted butter, score through the center, 
fold over and press the edges together. 
Place in a greased pan one inch apart. 
Cover, let rise until very light and bake 
in a very hot oven twelve to fifteen 
minutes. Or before cutting down cut 
off small pieces of the dough and place 
in buttered muffin pans without knead- 
ing. When very light bake as usual. 


The Teacher’s Suggestions 


It is by far the better plan to warm 
the flour slightly before mixing bread. 

Use any kind of yeast; a good com- 
pressed yeast should be free from strong 
odor, clear, and of uniform color and 
consistency. The pleasant yeasty odor 
of a fresh cake cannot be confounded 
with strong, stale yeast. 

The first step in preparing bread is to 
measure butter, lard, sugar and salt in 
the mixing bowl. Then add the scalded 
milk, if used, and water. Let it cool 
until lukewarm. This is very important 
for a higher temperature will surely 
kill the tiny yeast plants. If bread be 
started at night one-fourth of a yeast 
cake will be sufficient, while a whole 
cake will be required for the quick proc- 
ess five-hour bread. 

When water alone is used in making 
bread add one tablespoon of sugar to 
every two cups of water. This provides 
food for the yeast plant at once, other- 
wise the yeast is forced to change some 
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Frying the doughnuts. See page 83 


of the starch in the flour to sugar and 


thus it takes longer for the plant to- 


grow. : 

In kneading, flour the board well and 
toss the dough on this. Knead with the 
palm of the hand, pushing the dough 
from you. Be sure not to bear down 
upon the dough too hard, as it tends to 
make the loaf coarse and tough. The 
first kneading should be continued for 
fifteen or thirty minutes The longer 
bread is kneaded, the more thoroughly 
the yeast plant is distributed through- 
out the dough and the finer grained the 
bread will be. 

The blisters which come during knead- 
ing are caused by the air that is in- 
closed each time the dough is folded 
over. Knead as lightly as possible, us- 
ing your own individual stroke. Wash 
the mixing bowl and oil it slightly be- 
fore returning the bread to be raised. 
The lightness of the dough is caused 
by the yeast plant which in growing 
changes the sugar and in time the starch 
to aleohol and a gas called carbon diox- 
ide. It is this gas which becomes en- 
trapped in the dough and trying to force 
its way out lightens the mass. The heat 
of the oven volatilizes the aleohol and 
drives off the carbon dioxide, leaving only 
the tiny spaces where the gas has been. 
Flour, as rye for instance, which does 
not contain a fair proportion of the 
sticky gluten, will not make good yeast 


bread, because the dough cannot present 
enough resistance to the gas and the 
carbon dioxide disappears as soon as 
generated. This is the main difference 
between bread and pastry flour, the latter 
being deficient in gluten. 

When the dough has doubled its bulk, 
it is cut down and kneaded to stop 
further generation of gas; if too much 
of this gas is made it allows the acetic 
acid bacteria to grow and they cause 
sour bread. But bread need never sour, 
if kept cut down, as the acetic fermenta- 
tion cannot start without an excess of 
alcohol. 

In baking bread, a very hot oven is 
needed. The bread should not begin to 
brown for fifteen or twenty minutes. 
Remove bread from the pans as soon as 
baked, and cool on cake racks if possible. 
A very little butter may be rubbed on 
the crust if it is desired tender. Do not 
fold the bread in cloths but keep in an 
air-tight, well-sunned bread box. 


New and improving touches may be 
given to old and familiar dishes. Or- 
dinary bread pudding, for example, may 
come to the table with a coating of 
whipped cream sprinkled with walnut 
meats. Vanilla cornstarch, I have dis- 
covered, is doubly tempting when served 
with a covering layer of cut fruit. In 
winter, bananas, oranges or pineapple 
may be used with it. M. D. 
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Kneading the dough 


Raised muffins 
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Muffins and rolls ready to serve. 
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Plain bread. Bread baked in a covered French pan 
This loaf makes a shapely sandwich. See page 88 


Pulled bread 
The crumb of fresh bread is baked until delicate brown 


Slicing the German noodles. See page 86 
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Fs thickly floured pastry board, 
eae dredge with flour and roll 
~ “| out thin; dust with flour, 
fold in thirds and roll out 
the opposite way.- Do this 
three times, rolling alter- 
nate ways each time. For 
ladylocks roll out about 
one-quarter of an _ inch 
thick. Cut in inch-wide 
strips and, beginning at the 
small end, wind the tube 
with the pastry ribbon, al- 


Ladylock pastry 


Ladylock Pastry 


By Frances Peck 


To grossmutter they are fulhorns, to 
madame, Cornets d’Abondance; while 
grandmother calls them ladylocks. But 
it matters not under which name they 
masquerade for they are always crisp, 
toothsome twists of rich pastry with a 
filling at discretion. 

Made of puff paste with a rich, sweet 
filling they are suitable for dessert. If 
desired for an entree the filling may 
consist of green peas, French artichokes, 
asparagus tips, cauliflower, mush- 
rooms, sweetbreads, cockscombs, 
game or fowl cut small and made 
moist with a rich cream, Hollan- 
daise or Bechamel sauce. 

Made of English half-puff paste 
and filled with a left-over of cold 
meat finely minced and reheated 
in gravy or stock they make a 
much appreciated family luncheon 
dish. 

The molds cannot always be 
found in the shops, but any tin- 
ner can make them; they should 
be five inches in length, one and 
three-eighths inches in diameter 
at the large end and one-half inch 
at the small end. 

Use some form of pastry for the 
shells instead of biscuit dough, 
which is recommended by some 
cooks. English half-puff paste is 
a plainer pastry than full puff 
paste and is very good for general fam- 
ily use. 

Sift one pound of flour with half a 
teaspoon of salt, add one-half pound of 
chilled butter and with a fork break it 
and work it through the flour until it 
is in pea-sized pieces well coated with 
the flour, add one cup of ice water and 
mix well, using the fork; turn out on a 


lowing the edges to overlap 
slightly. Bake in a very 
hot oven, and fill them while 
warm if they are to be used an entree, 
or main dish at the family luncheon. 
The following fillings will be found 
savory: 


Canary Cream 


Dissolve one ounce of granulated gela- 
tine in one pint of boiling water. Strain 
and add to it the juice of three oranges, 
and the juice and grated rind of one 
lemon, the well beaten yolks of four 
eggs, one cup of sugar and one cup of 
grated cocoanut, cook over the fire until 
it thickens, cool and fill the shells. 


The horns wound with paste 


Cheese Cream 

Ladylocks filled with cheese cream are 
a delicious accompaniment for a green 
salad. Tleat one cup of cream, add two 
tablespoons of flour smoothly blended in 
a little cold milk, let it come to the boil- 
ing point, add one tablespoon of butter, 
one cup of grated cheese and a dusting 
of paprika. 
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A Homemade Lace Loom 


By Josephine Howard 


HE heavy, bobbin-made 

laces have had an un- 

precedented popularity 

among dress decorations 

during the past three 

seasons and have held 

an established position 

among household decorations for the 

past century. Still the great and in- 

creasing demand for them in this coun- 

try has not created a domestic supply 

and the making of real laces as an indus- 

try in America is still a vision of the 
future. 

This economic situation is commonly 
explained by a repetition of the well- 
known facts that the making of lace 
in Europe is almost exclusively confined 
to women and children, whose standard 
of living is lower than that of the same 
elass in this country and their conse- 
quent wages less and that, in some sec- 
tions, the work has been organized, the 
prices being decreased while the output 
has been increased by systematic control. 
Add to this, that much of the coarser 
lace, which finds its way to America, is 
made in the mountains; the lace being 
merely a by-product of the herds- 
woman’s normal activities, as the men 
carve wood and the women make lace 
while shut up with the herds during the 
long snows, and it becomes easy to un- 
derstand how it is possible for a foreign 
merchant to collect lace, pass it through 
the hands of several middlemen, add a 
duty of 60 per cent to its original cost 


and still sell it at a lower price than it 
could be manufactured for in America, 
if made upon a paying basis. 

While these facts explain why few 
women in America are able to make lace 
weaving a paying profession under pres- 
ent economic conditions, they do not ex- 
plain why such weaving is not more 
commonly used as a diversion exactly as 
embroidery is everywhere employed. 
There is no hand work in which the 
cost of the material is so trifling and 
there is also none in which the oppor- 
tunity for the expression of artistic feel- 
ing and individuality of taste is so great. 
That hand made lace, even of the coarser 
types, adds distinction to a garment is 
a truth better appreciated in Europe 
than in America. In many households 
on the continent the lace loom stands 
ready for use in idle moments or on 
rainy days, while the daughters of well- 
to-do families take great pride in exhib- 
iting the lace which their own hands 
have made. 

Probably the very reason for the scar- 
city of this handiwork in America is 
the inaccessibility of the looms. In the 
German villages, we are told, any per- 
son wishing a lace loom goes to the black- 
smith, orders a Kléppelkissen without 
further specifications and the article is 
so well defined that the loom comes hotne 
‘complete and ready for work. In Amer- 
ica, on the other hand, a long search of 
the shops revealed the fact that the de- 
mand for such looms is so slight as to 

render the article itself almost 


unknown. If one chances to 
be exhibited anywhere, its mani- 
fold pins, its multiplicity of 
threads and its dangling bobbins 
at once become objects of 
great curiosity. It is true that 
a flat loom has been extensively 
advertised in this country, but 
it has so many disadvantages in 
comparison with one of the high 
stuffed looms that its merits are 
overshadowed by its deficiencies. 

From proper plans any cabi- 
net maker can construct one of 
these high looms (see Figure 1) 


the case of the writer, of six 
dollars and fifty cents as its low- 


Figure 1. Front of loom 


est price, seems prohibitive and, 
as usual, necessity turns to the 


but his probable estimate, as in. 
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lel to C D. From OC and D 
measure off S, J, K, and L, re- 
spectively three inches in both 
directions and connect them 
with lines parallel to A B. 
Then describe a segment of a 
circle, whose radius is four and 
five-eighths inches, connecting 
E and §, F and K, L and H, J 
and G. Flatten the curves 
slightly in the middle between 
E and S§S, F and K and also on 
the front near G and H. From 
A measure nine and one-half 
inches on A B, making M. 
From M draw a dotted line four 
and one-half inches in both di- 
rections parallel to C D and 
mark its terminals N and O 
Connect E and N, F and O 
with nine and one-half inch 
dotted lines. From A, measure 
three inches on line A B, mak- 
ing P and through it draw a 
dotted line parallel with N O 
and mark its terminals Q and 
R. The dotted lines mark the 


Figures 2 


materials at hand, hoping that some- 
thing can be done with them. 

Barring the city flat, in almost every 
household the materials for the construc- 
tion of a lace loom are going to waste 
and a description of their possible com- 
bination is the object of this article. In 
the first place, a large board one-half 
inch thick is required to serve as a 
foundation. This can usually be pro- 
cured from the side of a packing box. 
If a suitable one is not to be 


Loom from the top, showing recess for bobbins 


outside edge of the box which 
is to be placed upon the foun- 
dation and they may be fixed 
upon the wood by a tracing wheel. 

A skeleton box nine and one-half by 
nine inches outside measurement and 
four inches in hight must next be made. 
In it glue or nail a partition four inches 
in hight, corresponding to R and 
forming a recess for the storing of bob- 
bins (see Figure 2). The longer sides 
of two six-pound starch boxes will lend 
themselves well as materials for this 
box, but it must be remembered that the 


found upon the premises an ap- 
peal to the grocer will cause it 
to’ be forthcoming. The sim- 
plest way to shape the founda- 
tion is to cut a paper pattern 
from Diagram 1, pin it flat 
upon the board, draw a line 
about it and then saw the board 
out in the desired shape. 

Draw the line A B, fifteen 
inches long, and through its 
middle point, at right angles 
with it, draw C D, eighteen 
inches long. From A, measure 
off E and F four and one-half 
inches in either direction and 
connect them with a line paral- 
lel to C D. From B, measure 
off G and H three and one-half 


inches in both directions and 
connect them with a line paral- 


Figure 3. Spoo! with ratchet 
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measurements here given are all 
for boards one-half inch thick 
and if any other thickness be 
used allowance for the differ- 
ence must be made when setting 
the box upon the foundation. 
The box should be placed upon 
the dotted lines and screwed to 
the foundation from beneath at 
A, Q, R, N, and O. Then, on 
each side, three and one-half 
inches from the outside of the 
front, saw a slot three-eighths 
of an inch wide and one inch 
deep. 

The spool must next be made. 
For this, cut a piece six and 
three-quarter inches long from 
an old.mop or broom handle 


one and one-half inches in di- 
ameter. On two of the short 
sides remaining from the starch 
boxes, inscribe circles five inches in di- 
ameter. Saw these circles carefully out, 
sandpaper the edges into comparative 
smoothness and lay them aside while a 
dog and ratchet are prepared, to keep 
the spool from slipping when the lace 
is upon it. 

For the ratchet (see Figure 3) a cir- 
cular piece of brass or iron is réquired 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness 
and four inches in diameter. In the cir- 
cumference, teeth one-quarter of an inch 
deep and three in number to an inch 
should be filed. Three holes, one-quarter 
inch in diameter must be punched 
through it, one in the center and one a 


half-inch on either side of the center. | 


The dog, a piece of steel wire, three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter, and 
about one and three-quarters inch long is 
to be bent and screwed on the inside of 
the right hand piece of the box one- 


Figure 4. Complete loom, showing spool in place 


quarter inch from its front corner. The 
end cf the wire is cut at an angle to fit 
in the teeth of the ratchet and hold the 
spool. Should this mechanism prove too 
difficult for home production, any tinker 
understands the principle of its working 
and will make it for a trifling sum. But 
the appliance may often be obtained 
from the works of a disused clock; the 
ratchet, whatever its size, being treated 
like the brass plate here described, while 
the dog can be placed at any spot where 
it will fit into and hold the ratchet. 
Set one of the circular pieces of wood 
on the end of the round stick with the 
eenter of the circle exactly over the 
center of the stick and nail it in place 
with a heavy two and one-half inch fin- 
ishing nail. Allow the head to project 
one-quarter of an inch beyond the wood. 
Over the center of the stick, on the other 
end, place the other circular board, on 
it a two-inch square piece of 


heavy cardboard and over that 
the brass plate, making sure 
that all the centers are directly 
over each other. Nail these in 
place with another large nail 
allowing its head to project one- 
quarter of an inch beyond the 
brass plate. These projecting 
nails form the shaft upon which 
the spool turns. Through the 
remaining holes in the brass 
plate, put half-inch screws, at- 
taching it firmly to the wooden 
disk. Drop the projecting ends 
of the nails into the slots, the 
ratchet on the right and the ear- 


Figure 5. Back of loom 


pentry of the loom is completed 
(see Figure 4). 
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G B H 
Diagram 1. Foundation plan for loom 

To upholster the spool use some 
closely woven, heavy material which the 
pins can penetrate but which will not al- 
low them to slip up or down. Either an 
old felt table cloth or a piece of an old 
melton overcoat is excellent for this pur- 
pose. Cut strips of the cloth six and 
three-eighths inches wide, winding them 
around the stick as tightly as possible 
until the cloth is a little more than even 
with the edges of the circular ends. 
Tack the first end to the stick, sew on 
the succeeding strips as needed and 
stitch the whole tightly down upon itself 
at the end. 

The neatest method for stuffing the 
outside is to use three bags of unbleached 
muslin filled with curled hair or loose 
cotton. Two should be like Diagram 2 
and one like Diagram 3. In these dia- 
grams no allowance is made for seams 
and the joinings are indicated by the let- 
ters. Cut them out, stitch them up on 
the machine with the seams on the out- 
side, leave in each a gap for stuffing, 
fill them, sew up the gaps and tack the 
seams to the edges of the box and foun- 
dation. For the outer covering use 
plush, corduroy, felt or any stout mate- 
rial that has not too smooth a surface, 
as a slippery cloth allows the threads 


to slide upon it and interferes with the 
work. Lift out the spool, take a twenty- 
seven-inch square of cloth and, leaving 
enough hanging down to cover the back 
and reach an equal distance on each side, 
tack it securely over the opening to the 
edge of the box. Working from 

center of the front toward the sides, 
draw the cloth down over the stuffing as 
smoothly as possible and tack it to the 
foundation all the way around the edge. 
If well managed, there should be at each 
corner of the front a small boxplait and 
at each corner of the back a deep fold 
(see Figure 5). With sharp scissors cut 


A 


Diagram 2. Pattern for two side cushions of 
loom. Letters indicate method of joining 


out the cloth over the inside of the box, 
slip the spool back in the slots, nail a 
gimp around the top of the box and the 
edge of the foundation, shellac the edges 
of the spool, cover its upholstered part 
with the outside material and the loom 
is ready for work. 

Bobbin-made lace is very simple in its 
theory and any person can learn 
foundation stitches and the making of 
the less intricate laces from the small 
book issued by one of the famous linen 
thread companies. From these, it is easy 
to pass on to the making of some of the 
more elaborate laces, like valenciennes, 
the unfailing beauty of which is every- 
where acknowledged. 
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Diagram 3. Pattern for front cushion of loom, joinings indicated by letters 
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XIV—Printing with Wood Blocks 


RINTING with the wood block 
has played an old part in the his- 
tory of art and letters, yet its re- 

cent revival and application to fabrics 
for their ornamentation has created all 
the enthusiasm of a first discovery. Em- 
broidery, appliqué and stenciling—the 
accepted methods of beautifying cloth— 
seem stereotyped beside the variety of 
interest offered in the designing and 
earving ef the wood block, the prepara- 
tion of the color pad, and printing. Nor 
does the interest end even here, for often 
the wood print invites the grace of em- 
broidery, a stenciled line, or a band of 
appliqué to enhance its effectiveness, ac- 
cording to the taste of the artist. 

The best wood for the block is one 
which has a fine, close grain. Boxwood 
is best, but difficult to get. Holly, maple 
and basswood are next best. Pine is not 
available for the work. The block should 
be at least half an inch thick, preferably 
an inch and a half, and planed and sand- 
papered on all sides. The thick blocks 
will be found easier to handle, besides 
making it possible to correct with a 


Figure 120. Carving tools, a wood block and six prints 


By ALICE WILSON 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


Original, Exclusive Designs, with Full Directions for Carrying Out 
Patterns supplied at prices quoted under illustrations. All correspondence must 
be addressed Handicraft Department, all money orders made out to The Phelps 
Publishing Co. Do not send cash. 


plane any gashes made by the accidental 
slipping of the carving tools. 

A small set of carving tools such as 
that shown in Figure 120 costs one dol- 
lar. It consists of six tools, three chisels 
and three gouges. The first chisel on the 
left has a straight edge, the second is 
curved, the third slanted. The first gouge 
is straight, the last two curved, the sec- 
ond having a more abrupt curve than the 
first. Each gouge is grooved to permit 
its cutting deep into the wood. The 
chisels are used for outlining the design 
and leveling the background, the gouge 
for gouging out the spaces. 

For the first attempt the design should 
be simple, preferably geometrical, and 
with straight lines. Having drawn the 
design first on paper, transfer it to the 
block with carbon paper. Make the lines 
good and strong, going over them, if nec- 
essary, with a lead pencil, as they are 
apt to be erased in the working. 

Next, nail a cleat upon the top of 
your table and place the block with the 
design side up, against the cleat. Press 
a second cleat tight against the block on 
its opposite side and nail the cleat to the 
table. The nails need not be driven clear 
in, but just far enough 
to hold the cleats and 
keep the block from 
slipping while being 
carved. (Figure 121). 

In carving a simple 
design in which all the 
lines are straight, first 
cut vertically into the 
wood on the lines of 
the design with the 
straight edge chisel, 
then carefully gouge 
and chip away all the 
background with which- 
ever tools best fit the 
spaces, until the de- 
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sign stands a quarter of an inch in re- 
lief. In chiseling, do not try to cut 
away large chips at a time, or to gouge 
the whole length of a curved line. Pa- 
tience and little chips will bring better 
results. This will be found slow work 
at first, but by the time you have carved 
two or three blocks, you will be sur- 
prised at the rapidity with which the 
chips fly, and how your hand has learned 
to select the tools almost mechanically. 

If the outlines of the design are curved, 
eut into them first with the pointed 
chisel. Care must be taken to have all 
edges which mark the lines of the de- 
sign, true, and all the background cut 
away to the same depth. Several sheets 
of sandpaper of varying coarseness may 
be cut into strips and used to help reduce 
the background and smooth away any 
unevenness left by the chisels. An old 
square, cross-cut file will also be found 
useful, especially in securing a sharply 
pointed corner. 

It is quite possible to carve a wvod 
block with an ordinary jack knife, and if 
one has the time to spend upon it, the 
results are as good as with the regular 
carving tools, but it is slow work and it 
is wise to have a roll of adhesive plaster 
handy in case of cut fingers. 


Figure 121 shows the carving of a 
wood block with a design of conventional 
leaf and flower, with the straight gouge 


scooping out a curved line. Considera- 
ble muscle is necessary to force the tools 
through the wood, and a light hammer 
with which to start and sometimes to 
urge them along, will be a great help. 

There is another way to make a wood 
block which is the device of 


aration of the color pad. Cut about 
twelve pieces of cheesecloth or coarse mus- 
lin, each an inch larger on all sides than 
the carved wood block, and pile them 
evenly one on top of the other. They may 
then be simply sewn together and Jaid 
upon a plate, but a better way is to fasten 
them to a small board by driving a tack 
through the. thicknesses of cloth and into 
the board at each corner. The board will 
protect the hands against stain, besides 
adding considerably to the ease of han- 
dling. 

Both oil color and dyes are good me- 
diums for printing. Dyes should be used 
undiluted. When a large piece of work 
is to be done. house paint has the advan- 
tage of being inexpensive and already 
prepared, but when little color is needed, 
the best plan is to thin tube oil paint 
with turpentine in the required quantity. 
Then there are no half full cans of paint 
left over to tease an economical soul or 
induce the use of an inappropriate color 
just to use up the odds and ends. 

Spread the paint or dye over the pad 
with any ordinary paint brush, until the 
cloth is saturated, but not to the extent 
of the color dropping when the pad is 
inverted. Should there be too much 
color in the pad press it out by placing 
the pad upside down upon a folded cloth 
or blotting paper. Next, press the wood 
block, carved side down, upon the pad, 
and raising, wipe off all adhering color. 
Do this a number of times until all the 
pores of the wood have become filled 
with the color, then wipe the block with 
a soft cloth. 

Now comes the proof of all our labor 


an ingenious woman who 
had a jig saw but no carv- 
ing tools. This woman 
traced her design upon a 
piece of board about a quar- 
ter of an inch thick, then 
sawed out and sandpapered 
each part of her design. 
She made a second tracing 
of the design upon a wood 
block, fitted each sawed-out 
piece upon its correspond- 
ing tracing and glued it 
there. In the upper right- 
hand corner of Figure 120 
is shown a block made after 
this fashion. The jig saw 
with directions for using 
was shown in December 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING. 

The next step is the prep- 


Figure 121. The block in position and being carved 
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in the printing. Spread the fabrics to 
be printed upon a flat, smooth surface. 
Press the carved side of the wood block 
upon the pad and, when it shows a thin 
coating of color, stamp the fabric with 
it. A good print, sharp in outline and 
even in color, depends upon the pressure 
given the block in stamping. Locate the 
exact position for the print béfore you 
place it. If necessary, make pencil dots. 
Then stamp with a firm and certain 
hand. An attempt to shift the block 
after it has once touched the cloth, will 
blur the outlines of the ‘pattern and 
spread the color unevenly. 

If a fabric of very coarse or uneven 
weave is being printed, such as Russian 
crash or burlingham, pressure sufficient 
to transfer the color cannot always be ex- 
erted by the hand alone, and the block 
must be hammered smartly with a mal- 
let. An old croquet mallet whose handle 
has been shortened is excellent for the 
purpose. If a hammer is used, strike 
with uniform force over the whole top of 
the block, or the print will be spotted— 
dark where the heavy blows have fallen 


and light where the light ones struck. 
(Figure 122.) 

Fabrics without dressing, such as bur- 
lap, rep, crash, muslin, cheesecloth, raw 
silk and linens—excepting grass linen— 
lend themselves to successful printing. 
Often suitable material of interesting 
weave may be found upon the dress goods 
counter or among the odds and ends of 
the remnant counter, and not infre- 
quently in the home scrap bag. In all 
cases it is best to make trial of a sample 
before attempting a whole piece. 

In choosing colors for printing, select 
dark, contrasting tones for dark mate- 
rials rather than light tones, which from 
the amount of color necessary to make 
them show, have a stiff, painted effect 
not in the least decorative. For thin 
fabrics use clear color in tones darker 
than the background but delicate or posi- 
tive according to the style of thing being 
decorated. 

The little white linen kimono shown 
(Figure 123) has a printed border in 
peach blossom pink. The motif is Jap- 
anese in design and was printed with 

dye. The printing was be- 
gun at the ends of the front 
border and worked toward 
the back to avoid any pos- 
sibility of the print coming 
out uneven in a conspicu- 
ous place. A little spacing 
as the prints approached 
the middle of the back pre- 
vented a half print and is 
not noticeable. The print- 
ing on the sleeves was be- 
gun in the middle of the 
top of the border and 
stamped on each side until 
the figures met underneath. 

This table stringer or 
sideboard scarf (Figure 
124) shows how a_ very 
simple design may be made 
to appear more or less elab- 
orate by placing the print in 
different positions. Some- 
times an excellent effect is 
gained by grouping the 
motifs (Figure 125) or by 


Figure 122. Printing with the wood block 


seattering them and sten- 
ciling a few lines between to 
hold the ornament together. 

The stringer is made of 
natural colored crash at 
eight cents the yard. It is 
two and a half yards long. 
After blind hemming one 
end and the sides—the 
former to a depth of three 
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Figure 124. Table stringer of printed crash 


inches, the latter one inch—a color pad 
was prepared with olive green paint, and 
the border of one row of prints, stamped 
along the two sides. The first print was 
set at the top of the three-inch hem 
and an inch and a half from the side 
edge. After printing the sides, a double 
row of motifs was stamped across the 
ends, the block being turned to make a 
new design. This gave an effect of 
weight to the ends of the stringer and 
drew the interest to the place where 
the eye would naturally expect to find 
it. The two ends illustrate the different 
effects to be gained by grouping. It 
goes without saying that the one show- 
ing the flowers enclosed . 
in a frame of leaves is 
the stronger and better. - 
very serviceable 
table cover, one which 
will not show soil eas- 
ily, may be made of 
linen, burlap, or can- 
vas with a_ printed 
center. First measure 
and cut the cloth the 
required size and allow- 
ing about three or four 
inches for the hem, 
print a border around 
the four sides. Then 
fill in the center with 
either single or grouped 
prints of the same 
block as that used for 
the border, or different 
blocks, as wished. The 
whole ‘may be in one 
tone, but a carefully 
graded color scheme 
showing a pleasant con- 
trast of color is much 
more effective and car- 
ries no hint of monot- 


ony with it. Finish 
with a blind hem. 

A table mat may be 
made after a similar 
fashion. If mat or 
table cloth is circular, 
the design on the wood 
block should be circu- 
lar in outline to con- 
form. 

The wood block used 
upon the two sides of 
the little square pillow 
(Figure 125) was used 
to border the cheese- 
cloth curtains, dresser 
searf, bedspread and 
slips in a bedroom. The soft cream 
colored cheesecloth lent a good back- 
ground to the orange, blue and green of 
the design, and when each print had 
been outlined with silk the effect was 
exceedingly good. Portieres of gray 
green canvas in the same room were 
stamped along the bottom with the 
grouped motif, in deep rich tones of the 
orange, green and blue, and outlined 
with rope silk. 

Wood printing done in oil colors or 
indelible dyes can be washed, but care 
must be taken to use a light suds made 
with mild soap and never to rub the soap 
directly upon the print. After print- 


Figure 123. White linen kimono with printed border in peach 
‘ blossom pink 
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ing with dye, 
place a_ slightly 
dampened cloth 
over the work, a 
dry cloth next 
and press with a 
hot iron to “fix” 
the color 
Neither oil paint 
nor dye will 
stand hard rub- 
bing nor strong 
soap. 

There is a 
fashion in pillows 
as in most things, 
and just now the 
oblong shape ob- 


tains. The printed a Figure 126, Printed and stenciled pillow 


and stenciléd pil- 
low (Figure 126) 
is made of natural-colored 
linen, printed with brick- 


red. roses and _ stenciled . 


with olive green lines. A 
square pillow could be 
decorated after similar 
fashion, by merely length- 
ening. the stenciled lines 
upon the two sides and 
printing two more roses. 
To the uninitiated it 
would seem that this ap- 
ron (Figure 127) should 
have been printed first 
and then worn during the 


remainder of the lesson, - 


but as a craftsman’s ap- 
rom is a strictly preserva- 


tive article of apparel, this } 


wg ‘Dutch affair would 
have answered her 


at all, for accidents 
will: happen and spots of 
dye and paint are hard © 
to get out, especially if 
they fall where they are 
not wanted. But with the 
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Figure 125. Two sides of square =): showing arrangement 
of mo 
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chafing dish in view, 


a prim linen apron 
with short skirt and 
diminutive bib, looks 
very inviting. A yard 
and a quarter of ma- 
terial was used for 
this apron. The 
strings were first torn 
from the selvage 
sides. There was 
enough material for 
pockets, but it went 
exploring in a pot of 
dye and so ended its 
future usefulness. 
The print was 
put on with 
brown dye, the 
motif being re- 
versed across the 
top of the bib. 
Each string was 
just wide enough 
to accommodate 
a single print 
above the heni. 
The apron was 
made with brown 
silk thread the 
color of the print. 

Designs for 
any of the wood 
blocks shown can 
be furnished at 
15 cents each. 


Figure 127. Chafing dish apron of linen, printed in brown 
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Monograms for table linen. 
C o104 below 


Embroidered Household Linens 
By Adelaide B. Contrelli 


I doubt if anything in needlework ap- 
peals to brides and brides-to-be more 
than a cedar chest of linen embroidered 
in either simple or elaborate designs, 
and there is no better time to devote to 
such work than the long dreary days of 
winter. With this article are shown 
simple and effective designs which can 
be used for all articles of household 
linen. 

The first things to consider are the 
towels. Hand towels, which should be 
of linen huckabuck, are better bought 
by the yard, and made with a narrow 
hemstitch hem, the size when finished 
being 18 by 27 inches. A single one and 
a half inch letter is placed the width of 
the hem above it in the center of one 
end. Large towels are also of linen 
huckabuck 24 by 40 inches, either hem- 
stitched or scalloped at each end, or one 
end hemstitched and the other scalloped. 
The hems should be two and a half inches 
deep with a letter the same style three 
inches high, placed three inches above 
the center of the hem. Damask towels 
usually have scalloped ends and when 


No C 057 above, No 


finished are 24 by 40 inches. A 
monogram with letters three 
and a half inches high is placed 
three inches from the top of the 
scallop at the center. In select- 
ing bath towels, those with a 
plain border are preferred, with 
a single letter or monogram 
(C 9111), worked in a catstitch 
in dark blue and outlined in a 
lighter shade. This style is also 
good for inexpensive towels 
and bed linen. 

Linen sheets and pillow cases 
may seem expensive, but if one 
considers that they wear better 
than cotton the difference in ex- 
pense will not be thought of. 
It is not satisfactory to give 
measurements for these as pil- 
lows and mattresses differ in 
size. Select a heavy round 
thread “ten-quarter” sheeting, 
as the thread is smooth and 
easily drawn, if one wishes a 
hemstitched hem. The hem 
should be two and a half inches 
deep. For these a monogram 
looks better and should be three 
inches high and placed two and 
a half inches above the center 
of the hem. If a scallop is pre- 
ferred it is better to turn up a 
hem two inches and embroider 
the scallop at the top of the 
hem, thereby forming a double 
edge. A border of French embroidery 
or eyelet work just above, with a single 
letter, makes a more elaborate set. A 
handsome and new idea is a scallop 
(No C 135) and crest (No C 0113) with 
a single letter (No C 47.) Pillow cases 
should match with smaller monograms 
or single letters. 

The table linen calls for special at- 
tention. There is no style which is so 
popular and in such good taste as mon- 
ogram No © 057. It is three or three 
and a half inches high and placed either 
at the left side diagonally, fourteen 
inches from the corner, or directly in the 
center above the plate. new depar- 
ture is to have the initials of the host 
placed directly above his plate or at the 
left hand corner and the initials of the 
hostess in a corresponding position. 
The napkins should match, though the 
monogram should not be more than one 
and a half inches high. If one wishes 
less work, one two-inch letter to match 
that on the cloth is in good taste. 

All good initial work should be done 
in a frame or hoop and much depends 
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upon the material 
being tight. Use 
one strand of French 
darning cotton for 
filling letters from 
two to five inches 
and do not be afraid 
to put in plenty of 
padding in medium 
size stitches, length- 
wise of letters. Do 
not work over and 
over from the upper 
side of the frame, 
but pass the needle 
in and out. The 
outside stitches 
must be worked 
crosswise of letter 
the stitches 
pulled evenly and 
tightly over the padding and placed side 
by side. When finished, while the mate- 
rial is still tight in the frame, a bone 
stilleto rubbed over the letters gives that 
high polish found in all French work. 
The prices of perforated patterns. of 
the designs shown are as follows: _. 
C 057, 1 inch to 21% inches, 30 cents; 
234 inches to 41% inches, 40 cents. C 
0104, 14% inches to 2% inches, 25 cents; 
234 inches to 4 inches, 35 eents. C 135, 
25 cents. C 013, 4 by 5 inches, 25 cents; 
5 by 6 inches, 35 cents. C 47, 1 inch to 
21, inches, 25 cents; 214% inches to 4 
inches, 35 cents. C 79, 1 inch to 214 
inches, 30 cents; 234 inches to 4 inches, 
35 cents. © 0111, 2 inches to 3 inches, 
35 cents; 314 inches to 5 inches, 40 


Initials for towels, No C o106 at the left, No C ot in the center 


and No C 79 at the right 


NEEDLEWORK 


Handsome border for a linen sheet, consisting of scallop NoC 135, -- 
and crest No C or13, with letter No C 47 - 


cents. C 0106, 11% inches to 2% inches,’ 
30 cents;* 234 inches to 4 inches, 35 
cents... Filling cotton 5 cents a ball. 
Working. cotton 25 cents per dozen 
skeins. Two cents postage should “be 
included with each~ order. 

Address Pattern Department, Goop 
Housekeepine, Springfield, Mass. Send 
postal note, money order or check; never 
send cash. Patterns must be ordered by 
number in every instance. 


A Deticate Cotorep Waist may be 
cleaned satisfactorily with chloroform. 
Moisten a clean cloth with the chloro- 
form, rub the garment all over and hang 
out to air. Do the cleaning by an open 
window, or out of doors. Chloroform will 

remove spots with- 


out leaving a circle 
outside of the spot. 
For colored guods 
that are much soiled, 
soak over night a 
five-cent package of 
soap-tree bark in a 
quart of warm 
water, strain 
through double 
cheesecloth, add half 
the quantity to 
about two gallons of 
water. In this wash 
the goods, then 
in a second water 
with the other half 
of the bark 
water; rinse thor- 
oughly and iron be- 
fore quite d.yg. 
M. A. H. 
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and name of designer, to 
Pattern Department, Goop 
HousekeepinG, Springfield, 
Mass. Do not send cash 
nor stamps, but money or- 
der, postal note or check. 
This rule is imperative. 


Few Persons are pro- 
portioned in every partic- 
ular to exactly fit a paper 
pattern, the measurements 
of which must necessarily 
be general, and I have 
found that when alterations 
in a pattern are necessary 
it is best not to make them 
by adding to or taking off 
at one side, but rather at 
the center. Thus, if a 
sleeve is too large, fold or 


No 73. Design of cat tails for shadow embroidery on 


net curtains 


Unique Curtains 


By M. Alison Muir 


Unique and attractive sash and long 
curtains may be made by the application 
ot shadow embroidery on Brussels net. 
The ecru net (which comes three yards 
wide and costs ninety cents a yard) is 
used effectively. The design is carried 
out in the shadow work done with un- 
bleached darning cotton. 

The pattern for working is distinctly 
stamped on white paper muslin. The 
net is firmly basted over the pattern, be- 
fore beginning the work. Next, the 
stems and curvirg lines of the design are 
worked in the old-fashioned chain stitch, 
while the portions in shadow work (ex- 
plicit directions for which were given 
in January, 1906) are made by catstitch- 
ing from edge to edge, the petals and 
leaves. The artistic curtains shown in 
No 73 are worked in a cat tail motif. 
They are especially adapted to hall win- 
dows or for rooms finished in mission 
style. No 74 is a more ornate design, 
suitable for curtains to be used in recep- 
tion or bedrooms. 

Stamped patterns of either design il- 
lustrated (or for others equally effective) 
cost 85 cents. Darning cotton for work- 
ing, two cards for five cents. 

Beautiful spreads for beds may also 
be made of brussels net, embroidered in 
shadow work and placed over a colored 
lining. Price of stamped patterns for 
medallion and corner, 80 cent« 

Address all orders, strict) “umber 


baste a plait down the 
center, leaving the outline 
the same; if too small the 
plait should be laid in the goods instead. 
If a skirt pattern is too long, lay the 
pattern out on table or floor and fold 
a plait at just the same point in all the 
pieces, preferably just above the knees, 
and baste or pin securely, and turn in 
the projecting part above on the bias 
side; or if too short cut the pattern 
open at just the 
same point all 
around above the 
knee line and_ paste 
in a piece of paper 
of uniform width 
and wide enough to 
give the desired 
length. If portions 
of the skirt are too 
wide plaits should 
be laid lengthwise 
in the pattern that 
the outline may not 
be spoiled, or pieces 
inserted if the por- 
tions are too nar- 
row. All alterations 
must be made with 
care and exactness. 
A. M. B 


Reception or bedroom curtain in shadow 
work on net. No. 44 : 
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Mrs Gilman and Co-operation 


Mr Epiror: Newspaper misrepre- 
sentation is impossible to remove; but 
such a magazine as yours will, I trust, 
be glad to correct misstatement. In an 
editorial paragraph of the November 
issue you speak of the home colony, just 
organized by Mr Upton Sinclair, and re- 
peatedly accredit it to me and my theo- 
ries. 

May I refer you to Page 240 of 
Women and Economics for my views on 
this subject? “Co-operation, in the us- 
ual sense, is the union of families for the 
better performance of their supposed 
functions. The process fails because the 
principle is wrong. Cooking and clean- 
ing are not family functions. -We do 
not have a family mouth, a family stom- 
ach, a family face to be washed... . 
Eating is an individual function. Cook- 
ing is a social function. Neither is in 
the faintest degree a family function. 
.... Co-operation is not what is re- 
quired for this, but trained professional 
service, and such arrangement of our 
methods of living as shall allow us to 
benefit by such service. . . . The change 
must come from the side of the cook, 
not from the side of the family.” 

To call “an experiment in co-operative 
housekeeping” an “attempt to put the 
Gilman theory in practice” is manifestly 
incorrect. Where the vacuum cleaning 
system takes the place of the housemaid’s 
broom; where service is hired by the 
hour; where bread, confectionery, ice 
cream are bought instead of made; 
where hot cooked food is served to fami- 
lies;. where the school, kindergarten and 
créche do socially what the mother once 
did alone; there are the proofs of the 
great industrial change which is so rap- 
idly advancing. This is not my theory 
rind anybody’s theory—it is a sociological 
act. 

What may be properly called my theory 
is that society is injured by the economic 
dependence of women upon men; with 
the correlations that “housework” and 
“child-training” are professions and 
should be so studied and practiced by 
competent specialists. (It might be 
suggested to your Philanderer and his 
dictionary that even “an occupation in- 
volving a liberal education or its equiv- 
a'ent and mental rather than manual 
labor” can hardly be called “a profes- 
sion” when it is practiced alone on one’s 
own family only.) ‘ 

The industrial change involved in our 
domestic progress is of such really great 


importance to us all that the conscien- 
tious editor ought to be most careful of 
his position. Trusting that you will dis- 
sociate “family co-operation” from “the 
Gilman theory” in the minds of your 
readers. Yours sincerely, 

Cuarvorre Perkins GILMAN. 


Who Will Suggest? 


I wish to build a house that shall be 
beautiful and convenient inside and out, 
but sanitary, simple and easy to keep 
clean. The interior walls and woodwork 
must be free from any projections, ledges, 
cornices, fretwork or interstices that al- 
ways gather dust and germs and make 
so much work to keep them but partly 
clean. The exterior must be equally 
smooth and simple. Yet the effect, in- 
doors and out, must be grateful to the 
eye, artistic, and the whole thing not 
too expensive. Will not veaders write 
G H their suggestions for carrying out 
these ideas? Mrs Bert. 


Almost a Tragedy 


Through the fascinating labyrinth, be- 
tween Scylla, the theory of pet corns, 
and Charybdis, the art of living on love 
alone, seekers for the secret of the No- 
vember puzzle story made their way, and 
the cause of the search was The White 
& Wyckoff -Manufacturing Company, 
whose advertisement appeared in that is- 
sue. 

We offered a cash prize of five dollars 
for the first correct answer; for the 
second and third prizes merchandise to 
the amount of three dollars and two dol- 
lars respectively, to be selected from 
some advertiser in that issue. The 
awards have been made as follows: 

Mrs Warren F. Steever, Ohio; Mrs E. 
F. Gable, Pennsylvania; Katherine 
Meleethy, Massachusetts. 

In the advertising section of this is- 
sue appears the interesting story: “The 
Economy of a Man,” also the conditions 
of entering the monthly contest. 


The Tradition of the Tea Plant in 
our last October issue was one of “Some 
Chinese Short Stories” by Lafcadio 
Hearn, a book which has been brought 
out in a new edition by Little,-Brown & 
Co of Boston at $1.50. Somie of these 
stories are of exquisite beauty, and all 
are interesting. 
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The Dresden crockery 


A model German kitchen, notable for straight lines in the furnishiés- 


utensils add to the beauty of the room 
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Don’t wash them! 
Don’t oil them! 
Don’t touch them with aleohol or am- 
monia! 

Don’t use sand soap or washing pow- 
der, or kerosene, or lye! 

Don’t touch them with paint, unless 
absolutely necessary! 

These don’ts are all needed because 
many a picture has been spoiled in these 
ways. In fact, even good, greasy Chi- 
cago dirt on a picture is less harmful 
than most of the things used in cleaning 
them. The recent fashion of putting 
glass over a picture to keep dust out fre- 
quently keeps dampness in. So not only 
may it be the worst enemy of pictures, 
but it always interferes with the pleas- 
ure of looking at them. It has, how- 
ever, the one advantage of keeping the 
amateur and unauthorized cleaner from 
spoiling them. The owners of valuable 
paintings should strictly forbid their be- 
ing touched except with a silk handker- 
chief kept for that purpose. 

Even artists sometimes destroy pic- 
tures while trying experiments. The only 
safe way is to find an experienced 
cleaner, preferably an artist who has 
found it more profitable to restore 
other painters’ pictures than to make his 
own. He should bring testimonials as 
to his successful treatment of pictures 
suffering from various kinds of injury— 
fire, dampness, tearing,. inexperienced 
restorers and the application of ungodly 
substances to the picture. Such a man 
can be trusted, but no other should be. 
Swain Gifford, an artist who imagined 
himself capable of cleaning pictures, un- 
dertook to do it to one of his own where 
the varnish had hardened like Pharaoh’s 
heart. He tried a mixture of alcohol and 
turpentine. Suddenly the canvas turned 
as white as chalk, and he had to repaint 
the picture for the owner. 

The family of ex-governor Clifford of 
Massachusetts had a painting which, 
bought in Paris, was first soaked in 
salt water by the sinking of the steamer 
and afterwards coated with an inch or 
two of coal dust after a two months’ 
exposure on a wharf. It was a huge 
canvas representing an allegorical fig- 
ure of justice. Gifford was appealed to, 
but perhaps discouraged by his former 
experience, declined. The job was there- 


Those Oil Paintings 


By Jean Holden 


fore entrusted to a professional. He re- 
moved the cushions and cloth of a bil- 
liard table, spread the canvas upon it 
and washed it fifty times. Alarmed at 
the look of things, a member of the 
family asked him: “Will you be respon- 
sible for the picture?” 

“Certainly not,” replied the restorer. 
“Two months of soaking and standing 
on a coal wharf may have destroyed it 
entirely. I’m only investigating.” 

On reaching the surface of the picture 
it: was found to have been painted on 
bedticking sized with glue and whiting. 
The long soaking had dissolved the glue, 
leaving the picture only a thin crust of 
paint entirely detached from the can- 
vas. This crust was carefully rolled 
up, face outward, and then unrolled upon 
a new canvas coated with glue which 
was still warm. Then the whole was 
carefully rolled with rollers as though 
it were a photograph just pasted on a 
eard. The picture was found quite un- 
injured, requiring not even the touch 
of a brush. 

The frequent retouching of a picture 
with a brush is a prohibition even a 
professional cleaner would do well to 
observe. Good pictures are not unfre- 
quently spoiled by it. Even when a 
new background is needed the rest of 
the picture should not be touched if it 
is possible to avoid it. 

One is inclined to believe in the mate- 
rial in which one works. <A cook slaps 
butter or soda on a burn; a farmer ap- 
plies moist earth to the sting of a wasp; 
a musician tries to cure St Vitus dance 
with music. A Chicago picture was 
recently discovered to have lost the bril- 
liancy of its California sky. It had 
beeu cleaned with washing powder. 

But for the etcher, engraver and pho- 
tographer, the painter certainly would 
stand a poor show, exposed as his work 
is to fire, flood, and the “clean devil” 
that takes indiscriminate possession of 
some people. Why destroy what one has 
spent dollars on, with a few cents of 
“cleaning” and none of the sense called 
common? Therefore, heed all the warn- 
ings given above, together with two 
more! 

Don’t let them hang on damp walls! 

Don’t let the sun blaze away at them 
too much! 
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Drawn by Blaine Let ter 


Reception gown of cloth and chiffon in pale 
gtay with silver braid and buttons, 
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Drawn by Bianche Letcher 


Reception — of cloth and liberty satin in 
pastel biue, mmed with narrow silk braid in 
same tone. Yoke and cuffs of Venetian lace. 
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Drawn by Bianche Letcher 


Walking suit of plainand plaid 


material ‘n tones of brown, braid- 
edin black soutache, collar and 
euffs of velvet; vest of black 
broadtail. 


Long coat of white broadcloth ; 
sleeves of heavy cream lace; Col- 
lar and cuffs of mink. 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 
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Gown of 
gray lace, gray velvet and velvet buttons. 
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Drawn by Babette M. Simpson 


wn trimmed with fancy braid; 
lace chemisette and cuffs. 
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Paper patterns, to cents each, postpaid. 


Where two numbers are given with one costume two 


patterns are required, at 10 cents each. Order always by number, stating sizes wanted, and send 
cash to the Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


A Dainty Waist in Net 


No 6800—The woman of 
moderate means will find a 
simple waist of embroidered 
net or crepe de chine in some 
delicate color exceedingly be- 
coming and very serviceable. 
A suggestion for such a waist 
is shown, but any number of 
variations may be added. The 
yoke, which extends out a bit 
over the shoulder giving that 
broad effect so much sought 
for this season, may be of 
tucked chiffon or silk, or even 
tucked organdie with a simple 
lace galoon as finishing. The 
sleeves are pleasing, with their 
soft fulness shirred in above 
the elbow. The long cuff may 
be attached and the sleeves 
finished to the wrist. 2% 
yards of 27-inch goods are re- 
quired. Sizes: 32 to 42 inches 
bust measure. 


Which is the most 
useful pattern here ? 


12 free patterns 
for the best reply. 


Pattern Editor. 


A Practical Workaday 
Apron 


No 6820—The apron shown 
is very serviceable because of 
its detached sleeves, which 
may be donned only when 
needed. The apron is in two 
pieces requiring only the un- 
derarm seams to be sewed. 
Buttonholes are worked in 
the upper edges of the 
sleeves so that they may be 
buttoned on to the shoulder. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust. 


6814, 


Nos 6814-6758 


A Smart Gown in Dotted Silk 


Nos 6814-6758—A model 
which might be developed as 
elaborately or as simply as 
desired is shown in this gown 
of dotted silk. The waist is 
plain except for a Dutch 
square yoke which need not 
be used unless desired, while 
the sleeves are in full or 
shorter length. Trimming 
bands serve as effectively as 
the most intricate construc- 
tion. The skirt is smooth- 
fitting over the hips and flares 
widely at the hem, assisted by 
underplaits at each seam from 
flounce depth. For the me- 
dium size 7% yards of 44-inch 
material are needed. Sizes: 
32 to 42 inches bust 
measure; 6758, 20 to 34 inches 
waist. 
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Nos 4097-4098 
A Norfolk Suit for a Boy 


PATTERNS 


A Cashmere Shirt Waist Dress 


Nos 4097-4098—A very attrac- 
tive little gown on shirt waist 
lines is shown. The blouse closes 
in back between rows of narrow 
tucks while similar tucks appear 
in front at the shoulder. The 
tucker, in which is introduced a 
becoming bit of lace or embroid- 
ery near the face, may be omitted 
if a plainer frock be desired. The 
skirt needs no words of commen- 
dation with its tucks in groups 
of three. Sizes: 4097, 13 to 17 
years; 4098, same. 


A Very Pretty Night Dress 


No 6777—The woman who 
makes her own underwear will 
find the pattern shown very prac- 
tical and becoming. The half 
yokes in front give opportunity 
for dainty adornment while the 
center front is left free to be 
gathered up on ribbons. This 
makes the neck wider and hence 
easier to be slipped on over the 
head. 5% yards of 36-inch mate- 
rial are needed. Sizes: 32, 
36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. 


No 4138—The pattern 
pictured is simple to put to- 
gether and very popular with 
boys and their mothers. The 
knickerbockers are full 
enough to endure all sorts 
of hard wear and all kinds 
of boyish contortions. The 
yoke does away with all 
bunchiness at the shoulders. 
The suit requires 2% yards 
54 inches wide for the me- 
dium size. Sizes: 8 to 14 


years. 


No 6777 


A Simple Tucked Blouse 


No 6806—Here is sketched 
a blouse which is tucked 
closely to deep yoke depth. 
The back is plain except for 
two narrow tucks at either 
side of the c'osing. The pat- 
tern is perfo.ated for round 
neck and shorter sleeves so 
that a dressy waist may be 
developed if desired. The 
medium size ca'is for 3 
yards of 27-inch goods. 
Sizes: 32 to 42 inches bust 


A Charming Little Plaited Gown 


No 4127—The yoke in this gown is un- 
usually attractive and improved by the 
dark trimming band which outlines it. 
The waist and skirt, which are joined at 
the waistline, are fully plaited and very 
graceful. The fulness of the sleeve is 
also retained at the elbow in tiny plaits. 
The medium size calls for 3% yards 44 


inches wide. Sizes: 6 to 14 years. 
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Happiness 
and 
Health 


A Family Which Needs Something 


Mr Epiror: This morning my wife 
mentioned the fact that you maintain 
a department for the giving of expert 
advice to your readers and said she had 
read everything you had said to moth- 
ers that would help to secure quiet in a 
home with five, healthy, boisterous chil- 
dren (and I’m afraid she must include 
one husband with the healthy, boisterous 
ones), has read everything for the last 
five years and everything you say seems 
not to include children. How about 
that? And to top off the situation 
beautifully, the servant problem usually 
resolves itself into taking one or two 
more children to raise—and then raise 
their pay just as soon as they are any 
good at all. The situation is getting 
onto our nerves, and, of course, that 
doesn’t help any. 

We have a beautiful home, made to 
my wife’s order—“just what she wants” 
—I should say, “house,” not “home.” 
Our children are magnificent youngsters 
ranging thus: eighteen months (boy); 
three and one-half years (boy); six 
years (girl); eight years (boy); fifteen 
years (boy). The last named is a seri- 
ous trial, as he won’t attend school and 
has frequently run away from home. 
He’s “good stuff,” otherwise. 

My wife is able to have anything 
(reasonable) she wants, so far as mere 
money goes, but she wants quiet; repose; 
someone who loves them to take some- 
thing of the children off her hands, 
especially at dressing, undressing and 
meal time. I’m pretty well driven, so I 
ean’t help much, from early until late, 
and then I’m so tired or cross or both 
that the kindest thing I can do is to get 
out—maybe to work in the yard or go 
on some business errand. I belong to 
no clubs, have no so-called bad habits 
(if you will except a bad disposition, 
and that might be worse), have given 
up almost everything so as to be at home 
and yet we get so little out of it. We're 
living the “simple life” about as much 


as a bustling city will permit; we 
scarcely get out to church. 

What’s the matter? I wish there were 
some sort of expert service for mothers 
as there is for the business-man, so such 
a problem could be solved on the spot, 
just as our business difficulties are 
solved. If a machine is out of order, 
we send for our machine expert; if the 
profit side of our ledger shows an un- 
satisfactory margin of profit, experts 
can be secured at once who trace the 
problem through sales, advertising, 
shipping, factory costs and all other de- 
partments, no matter how devious a path 
the problem takes, it is solved; the ex- 
pert puts his finger on the various de- 
partments and says: “Pull out these ma- 
chines and install so-and-so’s;” “Drop 
such and such media and use this and 
that one;” “Increase the size of your 
shipping-room,” and so on. Instantly, 
almost, things begin to right themselves 
and cash begins to pour in instead of 
out. 

Now then, a mother’s and a wife’s 
and especially a wife’s and mother’s, 
energies are of far more consequence 
than dollars. If the home is the bulwark 
of the nation, the wife and mother is 
“the works” within the bulwark. 

Can’t you suggest something practical ? 
I’ve tried to give you the material that’s 
in my mind; can you construct a work- 
ing plan for it and show me the boss 
contractor and architect who will keep 
a watchful eye on the plan while “the 
gang’s” at work, to see that no botch is 
made on the job? I tell you, good mate- 
rial, such as I have, should be intelli- 
gently and prayerfully handled. Now, 
I’ve turned my mind wrong-side-out on 
this vital subject, I hope you can aid 
me. Of course, I expect a cost, and am 
prepared to meet it. All I ask is: “Re- 
sults.” Hopefully yours, MAN oF THE 
Hovtse. 

&& Who can offer, from the conditions 
as here stated, suggestions which may 
aid this family toward a more tranquil, 
smoothly running basis? Correspond- 
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ence intended for this case should be 
addressed to the Editor, and such let- 
ters as promise to be helpful to our 
readers will be published. The Editor. 


The Big Boy Bully 


Mr Epiror: The big boy bully who 
exists in practically every school and 
every community is a difficult problem to 
many a mother and father, still more to 
their small son. One man I know, after 
his son’s first encounter, promptly pro- 
vided bexing lessons in a well regulated 
gymnasium. Fathers all say “Fight,” 
but mothers as a rule feel that that 
may be good advice for a boy in his 
teens, very poor, however, for an im- 
pressionable lad under the age of ten. 
Then, too, the mother encounters the 
difficulties more directly than does her 
husband when the small boy gets so 
pugilistic as to practice on his sisters. 
Tell him not to fight, on the other hand, 
and he becomes cowardly and timid. 
Will some mother suggest the golden 
mean which they and their sons may 
have found efficacious? I. H. 


Did I Do Right? 


Mr Epitor: Jane had been my house- 
maid three weeks. I was beginning to feel 
rested, and she had become acquainted 
with the family palate, and everything 
was moving pleasantly. As I paid her 
on Monday, I told her how pleased I 
was with her services and asked if she 
was equally satisfied. After she had 
expressed her satisfaction, I intended 
to tell her my plans for the Thanks- 
giving dinner, the following week. I 
soon realized, however, that though she 
said she “liked us all very much,” and 
“had no complaint to make,” neverthe- 
less there was a disjunctive conjunction 
to follow. 

“But—mother says I ought to tell you 
I am going to be married Thanksgiving.” 

She had come to me with the full un- 
derstanding that I did not wish to take 
anyone unless she wished to have a per- 
manent position with me. 

It developed that she had a younger 
sister, “seventeen years old, who knows 
just as much about cooking as I do. 
She would come and let me show her 
‘your ways’ for a few days before I go.” 
Being, in spite of two score and more 
years of experience of this ‘deceitful 
world,’ still of a trusting disposition, I 
requested her to write for her sister. 
The sister came, was very shy and quiet, 
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and so the negotiations were conducted 
by Jane. 

Alida would neither wash nor iron, 
but must have three dollars a week; the 
family consists of my father, my three 
fatherless children and myself. When 
Jane left in three days, I discovered that 
Alida knew how to cook almost nothing 
that we were accustomed to have served 
at our simple meals. However, she was 
tidy in her own dress, quick in her 
movements, and apt to learn, so I kept 
her and paid her three dollars a week 
while teaching her. 

At Christmas she wanted to be at her 
home all the week, but finally contented 
herself with Christmas day in addition 
to the regular Sunday afternoon and 
evening free, and other afternoons and 
evenings she desired. When the third 
week in January came I was very lame 
indeed from muscular rheumatism, and 
eould searcely get about the house. 
Though I urged her to wait until I was 
well, when I would give her a week at 
her home, she cared nothing for my in- 
convenience, and went away early Sat- 
urday afternoon, not to return until 
late Sunday night. When I paid her the 
following day, I gave her two dollars and 
a half. I asked her if that was right, for 
I said, “You said you did not expect 
pay if you did not work.” She said it 
was all right, she “guessed,” but as soon 
as she had been out that evening and, 
I infer, talked with Jane, the atmos- 
phere changed. Wednesday evening she 
said, “I shall not be here after Saturday 
night, as I am going where I shall not 
have to work nearly so hard, and will get 
ever so much more pay. She was all 
ready to leave by 2 o’clock Saturday, and 
as I gave her two dollars and a half, she 
said, “Is that all you are going to give 
me? Don’t six days make a week?” “I 
never understood it so in housework,” I 
replied, “and last week you accepted two 
dollars and a half when you did not 
work Saturday afternoon or Sunday.” 

Jane was in the kitchen ready to re- 
inforce her, and they both declared me 
too mean for anything. I felt a prin- 
ciple was involved, and I held my ground. 
If I had paid her her full wages for those 
two weeks, her next mistress would be 
considered “mean” if she did not pay 
her full wages, should she elect to drop 
two or three days out of each week’s 
work. It is much easier to pay fifty 
cents than to even appear “mean,” but 
does not our duty as housekeepers de- 
mand that we realize that we have 
rights, as well as those who serve us have 
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privileges? Was I right, or am I a 
poor, miserable hypocrite, and not a 
Christian homemaker? F. 8S. H. 


A New Campaign for Health 


By C. B. Spinney 


When we learn that during the next 
year over five million homes in the 
United States—with an average of five 
in each home—will be visited by sick- 
ness and death, we do not consider our- 
selves or our families as among this 
twenty-five million, we congratulate 
ourselves that in the past year we were 
not of this number—rap on wood—and 
forget the facts. It is because of many 
factors that the American people do not 
realize certain drains upon the country’s 
strength through improper sanitary con- 
ditions, preventable epidemics, unavail- 
ing aid of incompetent physicians, and 
most of all by too narrow a dissemina- 
tion of real knowledge relating to the 
eare of the body and the prevention of 
disease. But as a result of scientific in- 
vestigation there is being inaugurated 
the vast proposition of centralizing the 
most potent factors which work toward 
the health of a people. 

At last a man with a knowledge of 
the facts has proclaimed them and has 
proposed the course to follow. Before 
a meeting of the American association 
for the advancement of science, Profes- 
sor Norton of Yale university, sub- 
mitted a paper proposing the institution 
of a national department of health. A 
similar movement was started by the 
‘American medical society several years 
ago, but the results have been as noth- 
ing as compared with the probable work 
to be done by the committee of one hun- 
dred which the American association 
has deemed it expedient to appoint. 
The keynote of the whole proposition is 
the belief on Professor Norton’s part 
that a national institution “with effi- 
cient organization and sufficient means” 
could reduce to a minimum “unneces- 
sary losses due to unprevented but pre- 
ventable causes of disease, death and 
ignorance.” 

There are already several national 
equipments which could form the bases 
for this health propaganda. Under con- 
trol of the treasury department there 
are now the bureau of public health of 
the marine hospital service, and the life 
saving service. Under the department 
of agriculture there is the bureau of an- 
imal industry for the inspection of meat. 


The total appropriation for these bu- 
reaus is about $3,500,000. Other bureaus 
which properly might be transferred to 
the health department, are those of labor, 
census and immigration, for which 
the annual appropriation is nearly 
$4,000,000. 

In connection with the work of the 
bureau of labor, Professor Norton says: 
“Agitation for the factory acts, the eight- 
hour day, regulations concerning female 
and child labor and immigration are 
justified primarily as health regulations. 
The total appropriation for the bureaus 
mentioned is about $7,000,000 out of a 
total national expenditure of $725,- 
000,000. 

The thoroughness with which the in- 
augurator of this scheme has planned is 
indicated by the varied branches, whose 
activities are indicated by their titles: 
“A United States national department 
of health, having at its head a secretary, 
who shall be a member of the executive 
cabinet. It is probable that such a de- 
partment could be advantageously made 
to consist of the following bureaus: 
Infant hygiene, education and schools, 
sanitation, pure food, registration of 
physicians and surgeons, registration of 
drugs and druggists and drug manufac- 
turers, registration of institutions of 
public and private relief, correction and 
detention and residence; organic dis- 
eases, quarantine, health information, 
immigration, labor conditions, research 
requiring statistics, and research re- 
quiring laboratories and equipment.” 


Kitchen Gymnastics 


By E. B. S. 


“Madam, you are not ill, but suffering 
from too much help in the kitchen. 
Dismiss one of your maids and try house- 
work yourself for two or three months 
and report the results to me.” 

Tn accordance with her doctor’s advice 
Mrs Farniente dismissed one of her 
maids and began to learn how to use a 
broom, a dusting cloth and her own mus- 
cles, which had grown limp and flabby 
from disuse. In the morning, Mrs Far- 
niente made beds and found that the 
various twistings of the torso, required 
by the exercise, caused her to take deep 
breaths and started her circulation, 
which had been sluggish for years. At 
the suggestion of her doctor, she left all 
the windows of the chambers wide open 
while she was making the beds, so she 
might have fresh air with her exercise. 
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For the first time in her life, she be- 
gan to notice how many different mus 
cles were called into play by the ordinary 
duties of housework. Later, she began 
to observe a decided improvement in her 
health and spirits and at the end of two 
months she reported to her physician 
that no prescription she had ever had 
filled had helped her so much as the 
last one he had given her. 

This is only one instance out of many 
thousands, that have never been chron- 
icled in print, in which the practice of 
a@ woman’s natural gymnastics, house- 
work, has changed a semi-invalid to a 
healthy woman. 

In the more strenuous days of our an- 
cestors, when a woman was cook, second 
girl, laundress, nurse and dressmaker 
in a family of patriarchal numbers, 
housework was not a prescription which 
any judicious doctor would give a 
woman of ordinary human mold. But 
in our day, it might safely be given to 
a large number of women who are letting 
ennui and idleness sap their constitu- 
tions. The scores of devices advertised 
as “physical cultures” and the multipli- 
cation of games which require a vigor- 
ous use of the muscles, bear witness to 
needs which were unknown to a gener- 
ation whose physical exercise was not 
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an end in itself, but an unsought means 
to other very necessary ends. 

The modern woman, however, who 
thinks it slightly degrading to poke up 
a pillow or make a bed, punches an ex- 
pensive striking bag and fancies her 
ladyhood is less impaired. Yet the very 
consciousness that one is working for 
muscle robs an exercise of half its sup- 
posed value. For this reason, any game, 
especially one out of doors, is superior 
to any system of physical exercise which 
outlines a series of movements having 
no end outside of the physical benefit 
to be obtained. Anyone who has made 
the experiment knows that one gets far 
greater returns in health and spirits 
from taking a walk with some object in 
view, than from a walk that is taken 
solely for the exercise. One woman 
known to the writer, declares that she 
can walk twice as far and with less 
fatigue, when a congenial friend goes 
with her. 

And it is a matter of everyday ob- 
servation that children accomplish hard 
physical exercise at play which they 
would consider a cruel hardship were it 
imposed upon them as a task. Truly, 
the more unconsciously any work is 
done the better is its physical effect upon 
the worker. 


While “Help” Is Scarce 


O among our readers would like to join, free of expense, a club of those 
who for one reason and another are performing their own housework: 
brides, housekeepers who can no longer get satisfactory “help,” etc? 

Should a sufficient number join a movement of this kind, Goop Hovss- 
KEEPING could arrange to offer personal aid, by mail; and the ability of the 
Magazine to render assistance through its pages would be enhanced. 

Housekeepers in Seattle and Plymouth, in Newburyport, New Orleans 


and Galveston, would thus be next-door neighbors. Humorous experiences 
could be exchanged, as well as practical. 

Tens of thousands of housekeepers, in the present acute stringency in the 
domestic labor market, are temporarily or regularly “doing their own work.” 
Goop Housekeepine cordially invites all of these women who would enjoy 
such an interchange as is here briefly outlined to send their names at once, with 
suggestions for a working plan and a title for such a club. 

The cost of membership can be kept down to a service of some kind to the 
organization or its members, if those interested in the plan so desire. Persons 
responding to this call will not be enrolled as members until they so request. 

Every woman “doing her own work,” who sees a likelihood of aid from and 
good fellowship in a national organization, please write at once, suggesting a 
name or names for such a club, to HovseworKx Epiror, Good Housekeeping, 
Springfield, Mass. 
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It was Edward Everett 

ale, was it not, who coined 
the motto, “Look forward, and 
not backward; look upward 
and not downward—and lend 
a hand!” Grand advice, who- 
ever formulated it. The way 
in which we can soonest rec- 
tify the mistakes of the year 
gone is to start the new one 
with courage and good cheer, 
for brooding over past blun- 
ders is fatal; the truest loyalty 
to those who are no longer 
here to fight the battle with 
us, whom we sorely miss, is to 
lift the colors high to the 
front, as if they were here to 
thrill with our victories, to 
share them with us and to 
applaud. 


We welcome each New Year 
to our G H family thousands 
of new members, and bid fare- 
well to some who drop out— 
fortunately the number of the 
newcomers has always been 
greater than of those who have 
gone. With confidence abso- 
lute, I promise the friends 
who stay with us and the new 
ones the most interesting 
year’s program which the Mag- 
azine has yet offered. To the 
departing friends, let me say 
that they are going at the 
wrong time; certain things 
they may have missed (for we 
can’t do everything in twelve 
numbers) will be found dur- 
ing 1907. 


“Abroad with Lavinia” is 
going to be lots of fun. Every- 
one who has traveled in Eu- 
rope will recognize the points 
made, and those who have not 
will learn something. G H is 
going to have more pages this 
year, and without sacrifice in 
what I may term “housekeep- 
ing interest,” which will be 
stronger than before, we are 


going to have some delightful 
stories. Despite the huge bulk 
of fiction printed, good stories 
are scarce, as any editor will 
acknowledge. I have been on 
a “still hunt” for good stories 
particularly suited to our 
readers, and the results have 
surpassed my anticipations. 
The sketches of “My New 
York,’ as they progress, will 
present a wonderful variety of 
“inside” information concern- 
ing the life and doings of the 
great metropolis. The enthu- 
siastic co-operation of our art 
department is going to result 
in some beautiful and unique 
color pictures. These we now 
have planned for the entire 
year, and have under way. 

Which reminds me—a mag- 
azine cover design is a sub- 
ject on which, generally, no 
three people will agree. But I 
am confident that our covers 
during 1907 will carry the 
country even as Roosevelt car- 
ried it in 1904. They will be 
away ahead of previous efforts. 
A good cover is a surprisingly 
large factor in the success of 
a magazine. 


Mr Myrick, who edits our 
department of Good Food As- 
surance, feels that he has 
found good hands in which to 
place his pet institution, the 
Roll of Honor of pure food 
products. Uncle Sam ought 
to prove a competent and 
worthy successor. G H was a 
pioneer in the pure food field, 
some of its earlier utterances, 
which would be passed by now 
as mild, being regarded at the 
time, by certain interests, as 
incendiary. It is better how- 
ever to be ahead of the proces- 
sion than behind it. 


We receive many cordial let- 
ters, containing complimentary 


references to the Magazine, 
the most of which I accept as 
sincere. But when they come 
with manuscript submitted for 
publication I am reminded of 
the experience of a friend who 
lives in Boston, an occasional 
writer of stories. He sub- 
mitted a tale to the editor of 
a Boston Sunday newspaper, 
only to receive it back. He 
held it a few months, then 
sent it to the same editor, over 
a feminine pseudonym, with a 
gushing note of admiration for 
the newspaper. The reply 
which he got was a check. 


Who has a spare copy of the 
index to Vol XLI of GH 
(July-December, 1905)? A 
reader is very desirous of se- 
curing one. The index to Vol- 
ume XLIII (July-December, 
1906) is now ready and will be 
sent on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. The Magazine contin- 
ues with each volume to out- 
strip its predecessor in size 
and variety of contents. <A 
volume (six issues) is now a 
large book, containing besides 
the many practical articles, 
hundreds of cooking recipes 
and Discovery paragraphs, an 
unequaled symposium of 
housewifely experience. A key 
to these treasures, in the shape 
of an index, is almost indis- 
pensable. 
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W anted—Good, practical 
articles, paragraphs and ideas 
concerning Christmas gifts, 
celebrations, dinners, candies, 
customs and what not. Cash 
paid on acceptance for a lot of 
this material, gathered from 
this year’s holiday experience. 
Write it and send it at once, 
before the Christmas memo- 


. ries fade, to 


The 
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2 OBSERVERS EXPERIMENTERS & 


# Our prize offer for the largest number 
of available Discoveries sent by one per- 
son prior to February 1 was announced 
first in the October issue, but a month 
yet remains in which to compete, and 
someone in these four weeks may dis- 
tance all competitors. Ten dollars’ pre- 
mium, over and above the regular rate 
paid on acceptance for available Discov- 
eries, will be awarded in February for 
the largest collection. Every paragraph 
entered should be marked with the word 
“Competition,” as well as the name and 
address of the sender. 


@ If you would avoid the hills and val- 
leys that will inevitably appear in a 
linoleum if tacked, immediately when 
laid, let it lie in place and be walked 
on for a few days before tacking. 
A. M. B. 


@ To securely wrap papers or maga- 
zines for the mail is an easy art. Stretch 
a cord lengthwise along the folded paper, 
then roll and wrap, as though without 
the cord. The two ends will then 
dangle from the package. When the 
package is sealed and directed, bring the. 
two ends of the cord together, cross and 
pass once around the package, then tie 
securely. This is a great safeguard 
against torn wrappers and insures the 
safe delivery of the well tied gift. D. S. 


# My little niece came home from the 
birthday party of a playmate very much 
excited over a novel method of prize 
awarding that had followed a pregressive 
game. Instead of a tally card each lit- 
tle guest on arriving was presented with 
a small silk bag. Players who progressed 
at the end of a game each received five 
beans to put in their bags. At the close 
of all the games the prizes were brought 
in tied up in tissue paper and ribbons, 
and the mother of the little hostess auc- 
tioned them off, the children bidding for 
them with their beans. Of course those 
who had the most beans easily secured 
the largest or most attractive looking 
parcels, and as these contained the most 


desirable articles, clever playing received 
its just reward, as in the ordinary form 
of distribution. But the auction fea- 
ture proved a fun-maker. M. D. 


# I use two-candle power electric bulbs 
in such places as the vestibule, hall and 
piazza, where only a dim though con- 
stant light is required. Thus I feel that 
we are not burning money, for they reg- 
ister but very little. K. S. D. 


# When we moved into the new house, 
it was not built by ourselves, there was 
a radiator under each of the pleasantest 
windows. We had a steam fitter turn 
them round. Now the Jong, low one in 
the library is hidden by a couch, which 
stands directly in front of it, and the 
window is free. The long radiator in 
the sitting room, where space is at a 
premium, has been exchanged for a tall, 
narrow one from the bathroom. In the 
bathroom it is covered with a board and 
a thin mattress, and serves as a much- 
needed seat. I have found in looking 
critically at other steam-heating ar- 
rangements, that most of the radiators 
are placed as inconveniently and inartis- 
tically as possible. 


# My friend, who has become an expert 
machinist since he bought an automo- 
bile, always carries a screwdriver havy- 
ing a V-shaped notch filed in the center 
of the useful edge. He declares that the 
two points which thus remain on. the 
outer edges will “take hold” of a bat- 
tered screw that no other tool will budge. 
x. 


# Would Anna Goss mind a few sug- 
gestions as supplement to her admirable 
plan for furnishing a flat? Why not 
have two slots made in one edge of each 
bench in the dining room to accommo- 
date backs similar to the host’s chairs, 
and so make guests also comfortable? 
When the benches are in the recess, two 
of the backs could be stored, and the 
other two retained. Again, when wish- 
ing to have six dinner guests instead of 
four utilize a circular top of cheap 
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wood in separate quarter sections, to be 
clamped together underneath; when 
not in use, they are easily stored. In 
this case the two benches could stand 
one on the other to be used as a serv- 
ing table, suitably linen draped, and 
the increased floor space be a help to 
waitress. L. C. 


# Three of us boys have been keeping 
house for a week while mother took a 
vacation. We have been looking over 
the “Discovery” columns and have found 
several things that were all right, so we 
pass along one of our own. Sometimes 
we wash dishes. If we put cold water in 
the pan that we cook the cereal in and 
set it on the stove, it’s no fun getting 
the dish clean, but if we leave it off the 
stove it is easy work. S. D. M 


# In our new house we wished to have 
communicating doors from bedroom to 
bedroom. Also, we needed all the wall 
space for furniture, as the house was 
small. We had several doors put in be- 
tween the closet in one room and the 
adjoining one in the next room. Thus 
we have saved space, and the closets can 
be well aired. . 


# TI found it difficult to keep my dress 
suit from gathering dust. I used an or- 
dinary wire coat-hanger having a hook, 
instead of a ring, for suspending, and a 
pillowease as long as is the coat, and 
having buttons on the open end. I put 
the hanger inside the pillowcase, pass- 
ing the hook through the middle of the 
end opposite the button end. Then I 
put the coat and vest on the hanger, drew 
the pillowcase over them, and buttoned 
it at the bottom. The suit is thus com- 
pletely covered by the linen and there is 
no chance for the dust to get in. If 
hung in the closet the garments will re- 
quire no care whatever, and will be clean 
and ready to wear at a moment’s notice. 
L. A. L. 


# So prolific were some pet white mice 
that it set me to thinking, the result of 
which was an investigation into the ways 
of the common, little, brown mice, the 
bane of the good housewife. I found 


_ them breeding at all seasons; multiply- 


ing at a rate which explained my inability 
to more than hold them in check in the 
old house where they had become firmly 
established. Therefore, when I moved 
to a new home, at the first sign of a 
morse I determined to get rid of the 
pests before they had a chance to breed. 
Traps proving of no avail, a good rat 


poison was resorted to with complete 
success. We got four mice and our 
trouble ended. I have done the same 
way with rats. Pests of any kind to be 
exterminated must be grappled with the 
moment they appear. Delay means per- 
petuation of the species and a long fight 
in which you are never certain of being 
victor. Now, I keep a first-class rat 
poison, plainly labeled, always in the 
house. B. W. T. 

# A clever mother has an original and 
comfortable scheme for getting her large 
family off to bed without friction. In- 
stead of resorting to nagging, to empha- 
size her principle of early hours, the 
mother, when the clock strikes 8, sits 
down at the piano and strikes up a 
lively march. From oldest to youngest 
the children all join in, stretching their 
legs. Once around each room, and twice 
along the hall and back, then, still in 
merry file, they kiss mamma at the piano 
goodnight, and so off to bed. M. 


# After reading about filling cracks in 
floors with water paints used for 
wall surfaces, I thought of trying water 
lime. It stood the test mentioned so I 
mixed it a little thicker than thick 
cream and poured it into the cracks of 
a clothespress floor. When dry it was 
very crumbly, but the first coat of paint 
hardened it, and I think it will prove 
durable. It is the ordinary Portland 
cement used for cellar floors and must 
be used while fresh. E. C. 


# In a Massachusetts farmhouse I found 
an ideal guilt. It was of a beautiful 
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shade of green and white with a run- 
ning border of ivy leaves. The chief 
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beauty was its shape. It was generous 
in width but the length had been care- 
fully adjusted so that there was no sur- 
plus at the top. At the foot was a flap 
twelve inches wide and in length just 
the width of the bed. This was tucked 
under the mattress and made it impos- 
sible for one’s feet to stick out. It had 
the added advantage of doing away with 
the clumsy tucking in at the corners for 
a hung smooth and straight. 


# TI seldom thread my sewing machine 
without using the light threader, which 
a 
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obviates even looking for the needle’s 
eye. It cost me two or three cents. It 
is a folded strip of tin with a tiny wire 
hook at one edge. The tin sides are 
slipped around the needle from the left 
till the hook rests against the needle, 
then it is slipped down, until the hook 
pushes through the eye of the needle. 
The thread is then drawn across the 
wire and pulled back through the eye 
by the hook. The knack is quickly 
learned and nerves and eyesight are 
economized. 


— 


# TI saw a horse slip on a sheet of ice 
and fall on his side. Every means was 
tried to get the animal on its feet in 
vain until an old darky spread a horse 
blanket on the ice and in less than a 
minute the horse struggled to his feet 
unaided. M. W. P. 


@ When buying a dining room table in- 
sist that the varnish be removed from 
the top. The comfort of such a table, 
when so treated, can only be appreci- 
ated by those who have had the varnish 
removed, as any hot dish can then be 
placed on it without fear of defacing 
the wood. A woman can easily remove 
the varnish from an old table with any 
of the “varnish removers” to be obtained 
at a paint shop. Wash the table and, 
when thoroughly dry, oil it with boiled 
linseed oil. Rub the oil well into the 
grain of the wood until it has all been 
absorbed. A sure test would be to pass 
a small piece of white satin over it and 
when it remains unsoiled the table is 
ready for use. Once each week, there- 
after, clean carefully with a damp cloth; 
then dry and take a 2 by 2-inch piece of 
tissue paper wet with oil and go over the 
top of the table, following this with care- 
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ful rubbing. In a few weeks you secure 
a higher polish than ever before, If 
more oil is used for the weekly oiling it 
accumulates and the table is harder to 
eare for. H. A. C. 


@ White furs can be cleaned at home. 
Lay the fur upon a clean white cloth 
and sprinkle with alcohol until damp 
all over, then rub French chalk well into 
the hairs. Roll up in cloth and lay 
aside for at least twenty-four hours, 
more if very soiled; then take out and 
shake, rub well between the hands until 
every particle of chalk is removed and 
comb the fur with a clean comb, pref- 
erably steel. A. H. H. 

&& The same caution should be ex- 
ercised when using alcohol as when 
naphtha or benzine is employed. All 
these liquids are inflammable and should 
only be used outdoors or in an un- 
lighted room with thorough ventilation. 
Editor. 


# Could you shut off your water supply 
from the street, in case a pipe in your 
house burst? I was asked one evening 
to come over to a neighbor’s house and 
see if I could shut off the water for them. 
A water pipe had burst near the kitchen 
sink, and the water was flooding the 
kitchen. After considerable search with 
a very poor light I found the stopcock 
and shut off the water. If the pipe had 
burst between the walls, one can easily 
imagine the damage which would have 
been done. It would seem that every 
member of a household should be able 
to instantly shut off the water from the 
street. I have found that the stopcock 
just mentioned is very likely to corrode 
from infrequent use and become 30 stiff 
that it is impossible to turn it. It is 
wise to examine it occasionally to find 
out if it is in working order, and so pre- 
vent, if possible, its failure in an emer- 
gency. OC. K. F. 


@ After several women of our church 
had been ill with colds contracted 
through working on the concrete floor 
of the church basement, preparing sup- 
pers and dinners, I compiled the follow- 
ing statistics of a dinner which I heiped 
to serve: Eight women for four hours 
at twenty-five cents an hour, $8; grocer: 
ies donated by the same women, $4; 
laundry 50 cents; janitor service, heating 
and hghting $5; a total expenditure of 
$17.50. This does not count breakage 
or provisions donated by other than the 
eight women who served the dinner. 
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Forty dinners were served at twenty-five 
cents each, making a total of $10. Many 
of these were served to families of the 
ladies serving. If we had each given the 
cash equivalent of our services and do- 
nations we should have made almost 
twice as much. A. S 


¢@ Who has not mourned because the 
cartridge wallpaper had been faded by 
the sun until the original color was only 
to be found behind the pictures? In a 
friend’s house the faded paper was 
painted with a water color paint of the 
original tint with most satisfactory re- 
sult. Regular water color paint was 
mixed of paris white and the desired color 
and the required amount of sizing to 
hold. The water color was applied to 
the paper with a calcimine brush, with- 
out submitting the paper to any previous 
treatment. The color has proved to be 
permanent. E. F. B. 


# When we bought our dinner set of 
French china, decorated with gold 
bands, the saleswoman suggested two 
things in regard to its care. Strong 
soap and soap powders are disastrous to 
the gold. In drying the dishes she sug- 
gested that instead of piling one on an- 
other, as fast as they are dried, they be 
allowed to cool separately, as the steam 
which arises from the hot dishes not only 
causes them to dry in streaks but often 
to crackle. G. H. C. 


# The ladies’ mitten club of one of our 
local churches has kept the newsboys’ 
home inmates in hand coverings, home 
knitted or bought, for over twenty 
winters. 


@ Some friends who felt that dinners 
were becoming unnecessarily elaborate 
and formal in our small city, formed a 
club, which they dubbed the Simplicity 
club. It had twelve members, was to 
meet once a month for dinner and its 
only by-law was that no hostess should 
serve more than three courses to her 
guests. Her limitations were defined 
by the letter S. She could offer soup, 
solid, salad; soup, solid, sweet; solid, 
salad, sweet or soup, salad sweet. After 
this frugal but merry repast was over, 
some topic appertaining to the simple 
life was discussed. One evening a talk 
on the use of leisure was most inspiring. 
After all, it is the extra elaborate courses 
that add expense to a dinner. Three 
courses are the rule in many families 
and if they are rigidly adhered to, the 
addition of guests means only a slight 
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addition to the ordinary quantity of food 
with a little additional care in the serv- 
ing. 


# A bridesmaid at a fashionable wed- 
ding hunted for a present not likely to 
be duplicated. At length she found a 
parasol handle, and tips to match, of 
gun metal beautifully wrought. These 
could be transferred from one parasol 
to another at pleasure and would last 
a lifetime. Delta. 


#@ When the sash rattles get some 
plumber’s rubber washers three-quarters 
of an inch in diameter and one- 
eighth of an inch thick. With 
a fine gimlet bore a hole half- 
way between the outer and in- 
ner edges. Insert a small screw 
and screw to the side of the 
window casing, with the screw 
side of washer nearest to the 
sash. On revolving the washer, 
it will crowd against and se- 
cure the sash tightly. Revolve 


it the other way, and the sash will open 
easily. E. C. 


@ Not many housekeepers know the 
Mohaji curtains which may be obtained 

at small orierital rug shops. These cur- 
tains are rather heavy cotton, woven on 
hand looms in the orient, are durable, 
artistic, and suitable for any but the 
most formal drawing room. They usu- 
ally have a background of natural un- 
bleached color, upon which are irregular 
lengthwise groups of stripes composed of 
alternating bands of a fine line of color 
and an inwoven stripe of seersucker in 
the color of the background. They may 
also be obtained in plain natural color, 
relieved only by the seersucker bands. 
They are finished top and bottom and 
the four lengthwise edges with a dainty 
tasseled fringe, which is made by hand, 
knotted into the goods itself, and forms 
the chief beauty of the curtain. Be- 
cause the curtains are made remarkably 
long, one pair can be cut across the mid- 
dle to form two small pairs. Their great 
attraction is the ease with which they 
may be cleansed. They may be done at 
home by the most ignorant laundress and 
require neither starch nor ironing. My 
curtains have the colored stripe, so I 
soak them first in salt and cold water. 
They are then washed in lukewarm suds. 
No soap is rubbed on them, nor is a 
washboard used. After rinsing I fold 
them carefully and put them through the 
wringer. When I hang them out I pin 
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them lengthwise to the lines. After they 
are dry they need simply to be shaken 
and stretched. They shrink in length 
with the first washing, but the shrink- 
ing only makes them more crinkly and 
adds to their attractiveness. Mohaji cur- 
tains cost about six dollars a pair, full- 
sized, a price which seems a little high 
compared with many wash curtains, but 
which is decidedly low when one con- 
siders the fact that they wear for years, 
are more artistic for the ordinary home 
than the expensive lace curtains, which 
are so common, and in addition may soon 
earn their original cost by saving clean- 
er’s bills. E. P. 


@ Every plan I knew of to clean an 
aluminum pan, which had been allowed 
to burn dry, failed. My husband, a 
chemist, offered to clean it for me. He 
placed the empty pan over the flame of 
a gas stove till red-hot. In a short time 
the burnt material disappeared entirely. 
This method may be employed to remuve 
carbonaceous matter from any un- 
soldered vessel of tin, iron, brass or 
aluminum. The technical name for the 
process is “ignition.” J. T. M. 


@ A sewing circle connected with a city 
church has earned quite a sum by “go- 
ing out by the day.” A busy mother 
may have a host of letting down or re- 
pairing to be done. She but needs to en- 
gage the sewing circle for the day, pay- 
ing so much an hour or by the day at a 
price decided by the circle. The one in 
question had twenty-five cents an hour. 
A basket lunch is served during the 
afternoon, while the sewing goes stead- 
ily on. Reading or music is furnished by 
the members. Sheets and pillow cases 
were made to order by this same circle; 
even the brides-to-be sought its aid for 
the necessary linen of the new home. 
For the past three years this plan has 
been tried with great success, adding 
a substantial sum to the treasury. 
G. B. 


# In Chinatown at the Chinese New 
Year there can be seen the prettiest lily 
bowls which hold the sacred bulbs. The 
kind which I bought is a low slanting 
bowl of dull blue crockery, shaped al- 
most like a wide, heelless shoe, and on 
the top near the edge are two small, 
bright green crabs, appliqued as it were. 
The crabs are a lucky emblem and seem 
perfectly natural near the pebbles which 
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hold the white and gold narcissus_ Cal- 
ifornia. 


# When a young bride I purchased 
some very pretty blue and white kettles 
to harmonize with 
] the other’ kitchen 
furnishings. On us- 
ing them I discovy- 
ered that they had 
bails, but no handles, 
i=] and it was almost 
4 } impossible to pour 
Canything from them 
without scalding my hand in the rising 
steam. So I made what I call the “mit- 
ten holder.” Take a piece of canton flan- 
nel sixteen inches long and eight inches 
wide, fold in halves lengthwise, and pad 
well with flannel. Before closing the 
side seam, cut a slit 
the width of a hand 
two inches up from, 
and parallel to, the 
bottom seam on the 
side not padded (-B). 
Bind with tape. Then 
finish edges, not for- 
getting a brass ring 
hanger (c). When 
in use this will be 
found ample protec- 
tion to the back of 
the hand as well as 
palm. It  launders 
easily and altogether 
has proved a great convenience. The 
same scheme might be used with two 
sheets of asbestos paper, quilted into the 
cloth. The covering for this holder 
should be removable for laundering. 
R. B. H. 


# A dummy bridge board for the use of 
two people who wished to get some prac- 
tice in that fascinating game was made 
of a piece of pasteboard about 15 by 9 
inches in size, with three folds running 
its entire length and dividing it into 
four equal sections. From the end, when 
this was opened and set upon the table, 
it looked exactly like an inverted letter 
W. This pasteboard would stand by it- 
self and in its central depression, after 
the cards were dealt, two hands were ar- 
ranged, one facing one way and one the 
other. Each player sat facing one of 
these hands and was thus able to see his 
own hand but not the hand of his oppo- 
nent. Each player then played the hand 
which had been dealt him and al!so his 
hand upon the bridge board and in this 
way had the practice of managing the 
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open hand, the hardest problem which 
the bridge novice encounters. We tried 
the same plan successfully, using two 
heavy books to hold our cards. The 
books were set on end, one at the right- 
hand of each player. The players sat 
facing each other and the open hands 
were arranged and placed in the top of 
the books, while the cards were played 
upon the table between them. B. C. 


#@ In Norway eggs are brought on the 
table in quaintly fascinating Brownie 
egg cups of wood. Each egg is set in 
its own cup, then, to keep it warm, a 
conical, pointed, red worsted hood is 
pulled over it. Delta. 


# Many people make a mistake in deal- 
ing with a headache by putting too thick 
a cloth over the forehead to keep it cool. 
A piece of heavy linen or even a Turkish 
toweling washcloth, which I have seen 
used in more than one case, may retain 
moisture for a long time, but the weight 
and clumsiness add to the nervous suffer- 
ing of the invalid. A trained nurse who 
eared for my sister during a serious 
illness used half of a thin, soft old hand- 
kerchief folded into thirds and dipped 
in ice water. Of course it would soon 
have dried into uselessness if she had 
not changed it frequently, but it is this 
that brings freshness and 
relie 


# Valuable pieces of china may be 
mended to be as good as new if taken 
to a china painter. After sticking the 
pieces together, the whole is fired in a 
china kiln. This makes it possible to 
use the china afterward as though never 
broken. Cut glass may be mended by 
riveting with small silver rivets which 
scarcely show. Any china or cut glass 
firm will have this done. F. Me S 


¢ Nothing gives a small girl more de- 
light than to have her doll’s undercloth- 
ing modeled exactly after her own. If 
she wears the little underwaists with 
stitched pieces and buttons to hold her 
skirts, she will very much appreciate 
having the same stitched pieces on the 
dolly’s waist, as she is likely to consider 
them a necessary part of the costume of 
a really well dressed child. The little 
side elastics, too, are a much welcomed 
addition to the doll’s, wardrobe and they 
can be easily made in imitation of the 
child’s own by the use of two half-inch 
safetypins for fastening on the waist, a 
bit of narrow elastic braid, a tiny ring 
and two more bits of elastic braid for 
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the lower part, the ends being fastened 
to the old-fashioned hooks where the 
hook is a complete oval and snaps 
through the two eyes sewed to the top of 
each of the dolly’s stockings. M. K. 


# TI was in a sanitarium trying to re- 
enver from malaria, which was accom- 
panied by such night sweats that it 
necessitated each morning a complete 
change of bed linen, then a thorough 
airing of the room. When the air was 
too cold for endurance the careful nurse 
built a little tent around me. Over the 
top of the bed she hung a blanket, then 
on a screen-like frame, which shut me 
in, went more blankets tucked in snugly 
at every side. For half an hour the cold, 
bracing air came in at wide open win- 
dows. When they were closed and my 
tent was carried away, the atmosphere 
seemed fresh as outdoors. I. G. C. 


A masquerade shower honored the 
announcement of a recent engagement. 
Each guest was requested to appear en 
masque. A simple luncheon was served 
followed by the unmasking. After this 
each guest was given the end of a piece 
of blue ribbon with directions to un- 
tangle and wind it up until she should 
reach the end. All the ribbons were 
shorter than that of the bride-elect, who 
thus was the last to come to the end of 
the spider web. Her ribbon finally led 
to the lock of a cabinet; on opening the 
door the packages of miscellaneous small 
articles were disclosed. All the articles 
were previously taken to the house and 
the result was a complete surprise. B. H. 


# In our parlor is the usual false fire- 
place found in apartments, tiled, with 
a glaring metal blower, to delude the 
ignorant into the hope of a grate be- 
hind it. I found it was easy to remove 
the metal part without injury. Into 
the space thus formed, a set of book- 
shelves just fitted. They are sold only 
in the basement woodenware department 
and are made of four shelves with 
straight uprights and black screw knobs 
to hold them together. They may be 
taken apart to pack flat, and cost fifty 
cents. To the woodwork at either side 
of the mantel, just high enough to es- 
eape the tiling, I fastened an extension 
rod, with a plain right-angle brass hook 
for bracket, and a hole in the rod to 
slip over the hook. A curtain of velour 
with a beading, shirred on the rod, en- 
tirely covers the bookcase and tiles, the 
hooks making it hang forward far 
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enough so that the shelves do not touch 
it, and no one suspects my storehouse 
for magazines that may be worn or ugly 
but worth keeping. S. H. S. 


#@ Most kitchen cabinets are fitted with 
a rolling flour bin which snaps back into 
place, keeping the flour in a dry, air- 
tight receptacle. But to the unwary 
there lurks a danger of bruised fingers 
if the rolling bin should catch them as 
it slides into place. If the bin is not 
already fitted with a similar contrivance, 
fasten a small wooden handle like the 
cut, screwing it to the inner wall of the 
bin. When open the handle can be 


braced against the top wall and prevent 
the bin from snapping back. When 
ready to close bend the handle below the 
level of the bin and the device will save 
many a bruised finger. H. E. W. 


@ A novel method of raising money for 
the home for the aged was used in Rock- 
ford, Illi- 

nois. May 1 

was adver-. 

TAG DAY tised as “tag 

day,” se 

cause it was 


WINNEBACD COUNTY circus day, 


and many 
HOME FOR rural resi- 


THE AGED dents were 

thus given 

oppor- 

tunity to 

contribute. Ladies were stationed at all 
street corners, and in the halls of public 
buildings; they also visited factories and 
stores, selling tags like the illustration. 
Any amount, from one cent to ten dol- 
lars, was contributed. To each donor 
was given a tag, regardless of the amount 
donated. Very few people could resist 
the urgent appeals, and almost every 
man, woman and child on the streets 
wore a tag. Over twelve hundred dollars 
was realized in spite of a continual down- 


pour of rain, which detained many people 
in their home. H. C. C. 


@ Since I have discarded the chamois 
skin buffer, and used the palm of my 
hand for polishing my nails, the little 
white spots that always disfigured my 
nails have entirely disappeared. The 
best polish I have ever used is called 
Japanese nail stone. It comes in a 
china box, two or three inches square, 
and resembles a cake of chalk. Rub this 
on the palm of the hand, then rub the 
nails briskly on it, and a brilliant polish 
is the immediate result. B. K 


# A trained nurse who had the care 
of my baby, used washcloths of antisep- 
tie gauze which were far superior to 
either a sponge or flannel. The gauze 
can be purchased at any dry goods store 
for about eight cents a yard and when 
cut into squares the size of a handker- 
chief will make washcloths that are soft, 
extremely durable, and sanitary. K.S. D. 


@ The disposal at night of a lace bed- 
spread and lace covered paper-roll bol- 
ster so as to avoid soiling and creasing 
was solved by pinning the bedspread to 
the bolster and rolling both together 
down to the foot of the bed. Two tape 
loops a little larger than the circumfer- 
ence of the bolster placed around either 
end, and hooked over the corner foot 
posts of the bed, held the roll clear of the 
bed for foot room and yet ready to be 
dropped down and unrolled in the morn- 
ing. P. B. 


#@ The finest Boston fern that I have 
even seen, the largest and most symmetri- 
cal, is in a store window in Jacksonville, 
Florida. ‘The owner says its symmetry 
is due to the fact that he never shifts 
its position. It has been in the same 
soil for a long time, but twice each 
month he feeds it with a sprinkling of 
ee meal stirred into the top soil. 


# In Sicily we had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted with a breakfast 
drink which is not only palatable but 
nourishing. To prepare it the yolk of 
an egg is dropped in a glass and on this 
one or two teaspoons of sugar, after 


‘which the egg is beaten up with a small 


wooden beater revolved rapidly between 
the palms of the hands. Next, sufficent 
hot milk is added to half fill the glass and 
the beater is again made use of. Lastly 
the glass is filled up with strong coffee 
and after a little stirring the beverage is 
ready to be served. Another popular 
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Sicilian drink is a mixture of about 
equal parts of coffee, chocolate and hot 
milk. G. F. H. 


# We use an expensive make of nursing 
bottle and I was in despair at the break- 
age until I had the tinsmith make me 
a piece of tin with five holes that would 
just fit in a large granite kettle; three 
pieces bent over the rim served to hold 
it just high enough so the bottles could 
not touch the bottom, and as they cannot 
touch each other in boiling, there is 
little chance of breakage. E. P. 


@ Try a folded Turkish towel in the 
bottom of baby’s bathtub and see how 
delighted he will be with the feeling. 
Even a wee baby likes it in the bowl and 
I know of one timid baby who lost his 
fear of the water after the towel was 
placed under him. R. F. F 


# To thaw out a frozen water pipe screw 
off the faucet, or tap, and force rock 
salt into the pipe, then pour in boiling 
water to dissolve-the salt, and it will 
gradually eat its way through the ice 
in the pipe. I have done this several 
times with a pipe that was frozen in the 
ground outside the building, and it 
worked admirably. J. J. F. 


# Comparatively few people realize that 
the gas bill may be very perceptibly re- 
duced by exercising care to light the 
gas properly. Hold the lighted match 
to the burner, then very slowly turn on 
the gas. Most people turn the gas on 
full force, then apply the pnt og A 
slight explosion ensues, which affects the 
— and sends it forward rapidly. 


# I have recently seen some very simple 
but attractive place cards which could 


be made at home. The most beautiful 
ones had been sent from Florence and 
consisted of pieces of parchment, two 
by three and one-half inches in size, with 
a tiny border of the conventionalized 
fleur-de-lis, half an inch wide, stenciled 
upon them in gold. Inside the border 
was a heavy line of gold and within that 
was sufficient space for even a long name. 
These would be quite as pleasing if made 
a trifle smaller. Another simple device 
was a name card with two slits in one 
corner, through which a flower had been 
drawn. Another had a four-leaf clover 
pasted in the corner. Still others were 
adorned with tiny penny photographs of 
famous paintings, the picture being 
chosen according to the names or per- 
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sonal characteristics of the guests, who 
were to “discover” their own places. 
These would only answer for a party of 
intimate friends, but all the cards are 
suggestive of possibilities. M. H. 


# One of the daintiest and best liked 
flavorings I use is made of five-sixths 
vanilla and one-sixth almond extracts. 
I keep a bottle of this mixture on hand, 
mixing it myself, and use in place of 
plain vanilla extract. E. 


# My jardiniere plants refused to thrive 
until, one happy day, I placed several 
clothespins under the pots, thus insur- 
ing more perfect drainage. Now they 
would do credit to a florist. A. M H. 


# We replaced the short handle of the 
popper with a broomstick in order to pop 
the corn in the furnace over the coals. 
Now we frequently make croutons in it. 
We cut the bread into small cubes of 
uniform size, and turn them slowly in 
the popper over the coals. The very 
slight sound they make at first will 
change to a sharp rattle when the crou- 
tons are done to a crisp, and one can- 
not burn them if one listens. G. H. S. 


# Does everybody know that when 
pounded almonds are needed for maca- 
roons, marzipan or some kindred use, 
the long and tedious process of blanch- 
ing and pounding can be avoided by 
buying the almond paste, a combination 
of almonds, sugar and flour, which is 
made by machinery and used by confec- 
tioners for those purposes? It is not 
ordinarily to be found at the grocery 
stores, but 1t can usually be obtained at 
any small bakery where macaroons are 
made. Being made in large quantities, 
its retail cost approximates that of the 
home pounded almonds and the labor 
is saved. Ss. 


@ Dress suit cases, satchels, leather 
trunks, saddles, in fact, anything made 
of heavy leather, will be improved and 
preserved by oiling with neat’s-foot oil 
at least once a year. It keeps the article 
from cracking, makes the leather soft 
and pliable and adds years to their serv- 
ice. Apply the oil with a small paint- 
er’s brush or rub it in with a sponge or 
cloth. Leather thus treated should 
stand in the fresh air until it is quite 
dry, otherwise it will rub off. Leather 
objects of all kinds should be kept in a 
cool place, as the heat is ruinous to them, 
drying the leather and limiting its use- 
fulness. 
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